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NABINAGAK* — Pargntui hAnswvn—Tafmf StTAPtm — District SlTA- 
PUR — Nabinagar was fouiidc*d about two coutunos af{o by Nabi Khan, 
non to Nawab Sanjar Khali of Malihabad Some fifty or sixty yeitrs after- 
wards tho Gaur Chhattiis took it, and evot Mtico it has boon held by thorn, 
and IS the headquaitors of th( laluqdnr of Katesar It la 2f) miles from 
Sitapur to tho north-east and 3 nnliK noith-wost fiom L^harpur, on tho 
cross**cnunti*y road which joins that town to Hart( im It has no other 
communications, but ona luilo to the west is th(‘iivei Kowani, which is 
na\ liable during the greater part of tin* year l\ is a poor place, with 
only one masonry house in it, tin taluqdais residence; the mud ht^ttses 
being 323, and the population 2,043 

The only public budding lo the sf bool. And tlic only sacred place in 
it IS a tank on the bnnk of whuh stands a mean Hindu temph*. 

There are no ahonkeepers in the town with the exception of the Bani^u^ 
who supplies the taliKjdjirs establishment 

The inhabitants get tlieu necessaiies from Kesuganj, which wjm 
founded by Kesri Singh, grand falhei te the piosont taluqdar, and wbiw 
lies between this towm and L6haipur 

The annual value of tlio yearly sales being close upon Rs. 1,00,000. 

NAGRXM — Pargaruc Mohani.alganj — Tahsil Mohanlaumnj — DistHct 
Lucknow — Situated at the extieme oastr^ru boundary of the pargana, 
about midway between the two loads from Lucknow to Sultanpur and 
Rae Bareli. The date of its foundation is unknown, but it is said 
been called after R»ya Nal, a Bhar chieftain, who had a large fort neref 
the site of which, a mgh mound in tne centre of the vdlag^e, still 
For some considerable time the village appeared in the Qovorntt||w^ 
records as Nalgram, so the tradition a.s<.ign 2 ng the ioiindution to Rhja W4t 
is a well attested histoncal fact It seems to have fallen in the track df 
Sayyad Saldr s invasion ; for on the mound of the fort are the graves of 
and Amwar Shahids, and outside is the tomb of Pirrin H6ji 
Bimdi and a “ Gani Shahidan/* or martyr gathering '' There is no proof 
S^yyad Bifor's conquest was in any way permanent. The plado 
to nave been left to the Bhars, and was subsequently occupied bjf 

^ * By Mr M L ITv-crar, C S , Asttiitant Comiiii»8U>aeT, 
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the KuniliMWjni il biandi of the family ejstnhhshod at Ametlii 

Dinpir. They were led by Jaipril Srie,h, and weie probably dinon out 
by the same AIii-,ilniaii invasion that established tlie Ansari Sheklis m 
lit about the end of the ir>tli eontnry But the Rajputs did not 
foreet til' ll iiolii^ nor tin* sokmin duties of prosecuting the blood feud 
wliii ii t h' V had iiiheuiteil Twjee afuu wards - -once in the reign of Famikh 
Siai win n they W(ue led by Slier and Baghar Singli, and fought a battle? 
at the (hiiha lank, called aftei this the Raii-i-Onrha, the (lurha of the fight, 
and again m the tune ol Alamgir TI , undei Chhatar Dluu and Oobar 
Smgh— did they attack the villag<s and the second time Avuh some success, 
for I hey secunHl four villag(‘s which they still hold, and estfihli‘‘}H*d an 
impost called Satrah of Its 4 on thr* s!iopke(‘per, and Rs til, a road cess, on 
the luhnbitaTits of Nagnim, which was niaintain*‘d throughout the IWiwabi. 
Jn the reign of Akbar, Nagram was made the centre of a pargana, and 
waa not broken up till the time oj Asif-ud daula in 1785) AD With 
this a'lininihtialiori came the usual aeeorujvu. ueiit of pargana officials — 
ohaiidhris, (pizis, inultfs, mutawallis The lai ter thus? weu; con- 

ferred on m(‘uibers of the eliu f S.i\ yad family that had assisted in th'^ 
invasion, and who now hohl two out of tin* tluei <if the village Tu 

addition to the toml:>s already ruentiom d, thert‘ is that of Miran Shah, a 
Sayyad, tin* Joumler of the Say\ad family, and ^oiue lesser ones elected to 
the faqirs of (he village who have dii 'l here 1’he town is of very consi- 
derable Ksize, the population numlHoing no.ulv a, ()()() souls, of which a very 
fair population are Miisnhunns All tin* tiades aie furly repiesented, but 
there arc in s|)eeial some 1 t jainilies o( a Ivayath class called profession- 
ally Koh-hal, who prac(ie(' the piolession of fieulist, and are held m great 
repute The annual bny.ai sales amount to, n’t, “>00, and tho chief article 
of sale IS rice, w Inch IS l.ngely grown ni tlio neighbourhood. In the old 
<H}i, the siti* of the foit, stamls the (lovaannient school winch overlooks the 
village' The p(‘0]de seems to (‘vimv some appreciation of education, for, 
m addition to the boys’ school there is a gnls’ school The towm presents 
a Bornewhat runu^us nppt'arancc, for th(* old masonry houses of the Musal- 
mans au' not jebuilt, and piohahly tln‘ Musalmans are poorer than they 
wore The country round is fairly wooded, and finely cultivated tow^ards 
live south But to tho notth the laud is very low’ ami marshy, though well 
adapted for nee cult ivait ion 

NXIN — Parcfana Svt.on — Tah^sil Svlon — DJstrkf Ra.e Babeli — T his 
village waa founded by Naini, an Ahirhi, about 500 years ago. It is tw'o 
miles north of the road from Salon to Rae Bari'li, fourteen miles from Rao 
Bareli. This place is now tlio lioaufiiiaiters of a branch of the Kanhpuria 
clan, the most turbulent Cbhattris m Oudh. In 1802, there w^as a fight 
between the chakladar Shiikr-ulla and Tshiin Bakhsh. In 1815, another 
fight occurred wdth Ibsan Ali, chakladar. In IS33. Mirza Kazim, chakla- 
dar, again attacked the fort. In 1826, Nazim Darslian Singh besieged 
the fort, attacking it when some marriage festivities were in progress. 
Many of tho gaiests weie killed and wv»uiided, and the Kanhpuriaii» had 
to leave the estate for this year. Raiia Beni Madho was W’oundcd in 
this molcc. In 1836, again Rilja Kiindan Lil, chakladar. had another fight 
with the talu'idaiN of Nam. Again in 1843, five thousand men fought 
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loimd Nani In Klniii All Khan, tlmkltular, and tlir^ Niiin gonlle' 
intn foiiight agini In 1S.)7, at tin* coinnininviuent of tin* mutiny, the 
N^iii talutjdars j^ujcd tht^ rebel soldiery, and plundered the station of 
Paishalepui — ® 

Topulntion ... SI I Iltnihw 

Ditto ... ... ... n> Muidalinautt 

827 

rin fort was formerly a strong plaoe ; it is in the middle of ravines, covered 
wall brnslivvood, .winch oxtend to I he bank of Ihe Sai, here a narrow 
deep elianiu‘1, with loftv hanks, pieturesipiely clothed with jiuigje. This 
IS e(il(‘brate‘d for hinng tlie haunt of many wild rattle; iliese animals 
dillVi little fiiim oiiliuaiy cattle, yvi it is almost impossiblo to koi^p them 
alive Jl' caught and put in eoufinemeut. 

S \KPVli-Pttr(jav(/ SunnAUPm— Tct/r.si/ Tanda— FYZA nAD — 
Thi^ town is on the Tons, .52 miles from Fyzabad. It was founded by 
OTH' Muhammad Na(|i thn‘e hmidred years ago. The population consists 
of 1 ,248 Hindus and I ,.5611 Musalman.s — all Sunnis. Tiunc* is oru' moscpie. 
This, as far as population is concerned, is the eliicd' place in the parga-iia, 
as 1 1 contains 2,ii72 persons, but m appearance it ratlu‘r n‘8('ir)bl(‘B tlircM: 
or four rural villages joined together tliau a town. It is on (he .same 
bank of th(» rivoi Tons as Jalalpui, and not more than two inile.s from 
th.U. place. It is said to have b(‘en founded by an early mendxT of (be 
Bar.'igaon lamily, Sayyad Nacp by name, and to be older than JahlJpur’,bul 
very little seems to be known of its past history. 

NANDORA — Pargawt BrnXu — Tnh^^il KryNDA — DIstrirf PAUTAnriAnir — 
This village wanS tbun<h‘d by oihj llaja Nand, on tlx* load from Ihluii to 
Allahabad. It is ihns* miles nortli of the Oanges, .'H from JBcIa, two 
lioin I3]har. The ])op\da(iou is composed of — 

>,62d TIinduH 
l,?40 Moskmi, 

2,702 

There are eiglit moscjues, and the tomb of one Sami-nl-FIaq Then is 
bazar called lialganj. at which property to the amount of Iks. is 

.annually sold. 

NXNPXRA Parr/atui* — Tahnl NXni^ra— /> ksf/7c< BAinuieii. — N^npara 
paigana is a creation of the English Government , the w'hole of it mid<n 
tlie Ut(‘ rule fw’ith tin' exception of (i3 villages formerly included in Firo- 
zabad) having formed a portion of jiargana Jfaliraich. It is well riigli con- 
terminous wjtli the taluqa of the same name; 259 villages out of 314 
belonging to that estate. It isbrninded on the north by the Naipal tom- 
ti>ry, oil the easi by t’liarda, on the south by Bahraieh, ixnd on the 

west by Dliarmanpui and the Oogra. Its extreme length is 38 miles ; its 
( Xtronie bn^adth 24 miles , its area being 523 square miles. 

^ By Mr. II. S. Boys, C.8 , Assbtaiit Comn[>i‘<fiioncr. 
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Tlie eiistoru jKirtion lies higli, and forms a part of that table-laud which 
acU os the watershed of the two river systems of the Rapti and t^M Qogra. 
The western half of the pargana is a portion ot‘ the Imin of the latter 
river and its affluent the Sarju, which joins main river just below 
Khairigh&t, and has been channelled in all directions by these streams in 
their wanderings over the country. This section is peculiarly fertile, 
having a rich yet light alluvial soil which requires no irrigation, and but 
little labour to induce •it to yield very fine crops. The pargaua is not so 
well wooded as its neighbours to the south ; only 1*71 per cent, being grove 
laud. The proximity of th(* jungle tracts, however, in some degree com- 
pensates it lor this drawback. There is an immense area of cultivable 
waste land, there being 21.3 square miles of it to 257 square miles of culti- 
vation out of a total area of 528 square miles. Irrigation there is none, 
except in the higher lying villages to the cast. Here, as in the Balrraich 
pargana, there is every facility for irrigation, the water being near the 
surmoe. 

The following shows tho areas of ,land under the main staples of the 
pargam 


V^h0Lt and biuley mixed 

Boirsfeaira tee 

Aduur sud Uiirs 


At^rn. 

«, 70 « 

10,044 

6,761 

6S 

$,444 


Indlan-corn 
Kice ••• 
Bape seed 
Other graios 


Aef$i. 

10^408 

18.777 

6.970 

79,464 


The revenno demand is distributed as followB : — 
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The following statement gives the population 


AgricoUttriU 
Nan-agiiciiHurftl .«• 
ToUl sw 
ikgricviHural sm 

Nos-Agrictilfciiiral « 
Total o* 

Agricoltaral *»• 

^ KQ9i-«grieuUaxftl 
Malofl ••• 

FencAlei ••• 


*§» , ( BmhmftOt M* 
•^,3 J Chh«Uft8 *•« 

-IS » ::: 




^ Ahlf 

Bbonjwft 
PAfti 
. Tell 
J Cbam&r 

3 Kormi 
a Kehir 

S< Ks'w*' 

^ Kori 

4 Oerarie 
1 Nio 

Lodh 
Lonla 
Mfir&o 
\ Otben 

I t Sayyad 
g I Sbekh 
4 } Fatbant 
Juldha 
"j t Othern 
0 f uifiOellaneoiiB 


5 « S * « 8 


*8*88 


AOO 

3*35#w8- 


Tot8« popnUtlwi ... I,48,87« Toul ... |38*« 

Hnaiber of iouta per SIO 5 

•qaare niilet exciu- 
aire of Oudb Fof» 

eat areas. ■ — ~ 

The laree number of Slusalmans, of whom the Path&ns form the 
portionfare mostly residents of N&npSia itself, and axe the retainers of the 

former taluqdaxs. -l nrz a 

The main road from Bahraioh to Naipilganj 
and seoond-class district lines run from ],* 

Bhinsa to Khairigh&t 12 milea The mam ba^ axe at ^P^ 

tmd SairigSt ; a great quantity of grain being shipped at this 
for exportatioa ^mher also is floated down from 
Lrs are heldat JangU N&th, seven miles to the south. ^ at Takiaghdt, 
kah Sajan’s Dargih, on the Saiju; at the Utter pl^ m 
at JangU Nith several times duringthe course of the 
Qovanment vernacular town soh^ ^ Ntopdra there are vil age 
me&t aohoote atr^ 


Bobm 

ItUyt 

DDUipur 


soiwfa 


ipilf 


Total 



There are district post-offices at Motfpur and Shiupur bazan Besides 
the thiltia at N^np&ra, there is also a police station at Motipur. 

Situated on the skirt of that belt of Tar&i which lies iimnediately 
under the Naipdl liilK the pargana has been tlie scene of ooniinual con- 
tests for the dcoateable land between the lieges of the Delhi Sovereign and 
the tribes of the north. As early as the reign of JSahlol Lodi — viz,, 891 
Hijri (AD. 1474)~one Rfija Sangrdm Sah, a hill chieftain, is found 
paying nominally a revenue of Rs, 54,921 for pargana Rajhat, which lies 
between Ninpura and the hills, but it may safely be assumed that the 
entry of this myinent was a mere boast, and that Sangrim Sah was 
independent, for Todar Mol is more honest and admits that bis imperial 
master only held sway over 4,064 bighas of cultivated land in Bajhat. 

There is a tradition that shortly before Akbar’s reign-^^., in 1600 A.D. — 
the whole of this part of the country had the misfoitune to be cursed by 
a saintly mendicant by name Shah Bujan, who had his dwelling at Ddgaon, 
a town on the banks of the Sarju. The ban was effectual, tne city was 
deserted by its inhabitants in one day, and the country side was overrun 
by the Banj liras. It is certain, however, that this did not happen until 
after the time of Akbar ; for in Abul Fazl’s record the town is f^ken of 
as being a flourishing place, the centre of a considerable trade with the 
hill trib 08 ; and iu the Ar4i8h*i'mahiil, under the natae of Dcokhan or 
Deokan, it is described in similar terms, mention being made also of a mint 
of pice which was established here. The town was evidently one -of some 
importance, the ruins of the houses which still exist proving the very 
substantial character of the buildings. The Banj4ras in the reign of Shan 
Jah4n became so troublesome that Salona B^am, the wife of Prince D4ra, 
was unable to obtain possession of a j4glr of 148 villages, which, under the 
name of Salonabad pargansi, had been granted to her by her bnsband's 
imperial father. It was then, iu 1632 A.D., that one Basdl Khan, Af^h4n, 
Togh, received a commission from the emperor to coerce Banj&ras, 
obtuniog a grant of 6ve villages and one-tenth of the rental of the whole 
of this disturbed tract of couutiy. This rishldir is the ancestor (seventh 
in asofliat) of the present Raja of Ninpora, whoso family grad^ly secored 
a firm hold of the latge estate now owned by him. In 1662 AJD., the 
R^a of Sali4na, a fort situated within the hills, held the paigaim of Bajhat, 
audi also a portion of pargana Sujauli on the west, but he was apparently 
unable to penetrate further south, though he was soppmrted hy other hill 
chieftiunB on the east of Salonabad. In 1784 A.D., the condition of this 
part of the ooont^ is Ulusttatod*by ,a clearing lease that was given to 
Bhayya Himmat Singh, of Piaraur, by Asif-ud-daula, from whidh it appears 
that out of 1,731 villages in the north Bahraidi 1,486. were completely 
deserted, while the Kfinp&ra estate only comprised 59 villages. Subse- 
quently the Nlnpdra r4ja pushed nuther northwards, amd occupied 
105 villages of pargana Bajhat ; the Rfija Kansfir S4h of Sali4na being 
driven bi^ onul his Tarai territory was limited to 173 vHlages. This 
remaining tract of country was, after the successes achieved by General 
Ochterlony, affinexed the British, and made ovm to the Oudh Gkrvem- 
meat in 1816 A.'D. ; Kans&r S4h being killed in 1822 AD. by tiie Chau- 
h4ii Raja of Tulsipur, to whom this portion of the conquered territory was 
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fsstgned. Tlie next thirty years seem to have been a peri^ of prt^rress. 
The jiui^es gradni^y disanneaied, and the taluqidais being men of a 
strong h«^d were able to b<^ ^edir own agaiofft' we frsriciooB ohakla- 
dars (native ooUeotora). For the l€ years, nowever, piidit te Mm 
the internedne quarrds of the two r&nis, widows of HtthaMsCitf ^ Khan, 
inflicted injuries on the estate from which it is bnt jitst iseaevtK^hg* Xbe 
wide expmtse of waste, however, is now gradually comh^ nndw the 
and the pargana is entering on a period of prospe^'ty whidi it will be 
difficult even fl»r the present bad management entisdy to ^veit, l^e 
estates of the Tuhipnr Taluqdar were confiscated for rebellion, and 
oonfened on the Mah&rtija of Balrampur, hut the (Sovemmant Sfabsequohtdy 
made over idl the vilWes of what was formerly pargana Bajbait exismt a 
few held 'hy the r&ja of N^npdra, to the Kai^l sovereign, fh>m whbifl wey 
had been wrested in 1816 A.D., aud the Bt^&mpur M'ah&ri^ received 
the Cfliarda and KAk&rdari estates in lieu of his first assignment. 

NXNPXRA — Pflw^flwia* NXNPitRA — TahmlKKsviRi. — IHutHct BaB&Aicn 
(Latitadh north, longitude 81*32'23" east)— -Lies 22 mUes to 

the n<wth of Bahraich on the road to Naiptiganij, the well known iron 
mart ci Natpfil. It is about 520 feet above the sea level, and is situated 
about one mile from tbe edge of tbe high ground whtoh fmrms the 
watemhed of the Sarju and the Rdpti. It is the headquarters of a tabsil 
and ihe R^a of Ndnpdra, who owns the larger portion of the pairgana of 
the same name ; has his residence here. Ti^ition says the town was 
founded an oil-man named Nidhai, whenoe the name Nidbaipurwa, 
corrupted into N&dpdra, and latterly to Ndnpdra. In 104 f 7 Hijri (A.D. 
1630), one Raafil Khan, the ancestor of tbe present r^a, obtained it and 
four other villages in service grant Abirs are saiu to have been the 
prevailiog caste of this part in old times ; the Mnsalraans, howeyer, havo 
lately increased in numben. The population numbers 6,818, of whom 
33 O 0 are MussJmaas. There are 1,267 houses, of which 12 are of brick. 
F^ Hindu tmnplss, four mosques and idgihs, a sohool house, a tahsil 
andpdioestsltiomaaarde, and the rdja’s houses, are the only buUdingk Which 
««dl for BOtiee. The vernacular town school is maintained by Oovemment. 

polioe force atataimed here consists of one chief constaUe, three bead 
coDsmldes, one mounted constable, and 18 constables. Tho Uirough trade 
with Naipdl along the Naipdlganj road is as follows : — 


Impoftt, 



m 7S4ktS 
.« 

m; i»M 4 
... S^S4S 
... e,3oo 

m Mss: 

... SS,36S 

.i. tflNM 


Exfurtt. 

m see ess «•« 

jtegfkr and gur 

Het«{8, maaufueiorad tiicDiil# 
Cloth; and piece-goods sm 

Mlscellsneoiii «#* 


Rn. 

7.«94 

iMfo 

'> MWI i \ 


Rs. MS, >^>6440 j Bia ses l»49,06l 

A munie^^y has latc^ been established in, the town, and the value 
of goods sunjetMito o<^ brot^t to mm-ket for local consumption (excln- 


• By llr. H. S. Bay*, CIS., Asthtsat Comoimiover. 
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sive of ipieoe'gooda, brass vessels, Ac.) is Rs. 1,01,450: is sentont bjr wtkj 

of IC1uurigh4t on the Saiju, «n4 tknber and firewood find their way to the 
same place. A fair incteasinff yearly in importance is held during the 
Daaahra festival at Jangli Nathon ttie old bank of the rivmr, Smiles to the 
south, and another in November at Tahiegh4t, 5 miles to the north-west, 
main roads go from N&np4ra to Bahraieh and Naipfilganj, and there are 
second-class district lines to Mot^nr (eid Sareghfit) 16 mil^, toB[at4igb&t 
on the Kaari&la tiid Shiupur, Bardhi, and Khairighfit, and to Bhinga 
vtd Bhaagha, 30 miles, 

NASIBABAD— Pof^jkima Rokha Jj(is — TahsU BiXioUt—^IHdfiot Rae 
BAI tSbi. — llus town lies in latitude 26'*16' north, Icngttnde 81^34' 
east, and is situated forty miles west of Sultanpur, four miles sonth-east of 
Jaia, and fourteen miles north-east of Salon, ^ia town is partly built on 
a rising ground which covers the ruins of an ancient fort. The Vater of 
the w^ is sweet. No forests are near the place. There is a Gh>vernment 
school here in which Urdu and Hindi are taught. There is neither sarAe 
nor basAr here, It has only a few shops Orom which articles of daily con- 
snmptioD are supplied. The annual sales amount to ]&. 20.78^. Ilie 
population amounts to 3,420. And the number of houses is 875, of which 
as many as 162 are brick-built. Sayyad Dildfir Ali, the lliMtahid (high 
priest) of the Shia Musalmans, was a native of this town. Ete settled at 
Lucknow, and was appointed mujtsUd in the rei^ of Safidat Ali Khan. 
Sayyad Muhammao, the mi^'tahid, who died in 1868 was his son. 
Hanlvi KhwAja Ahmad of this town, belon^g to the Sunni sect, has a good 
many desciples. R^ia Har ParshAd, KAyath, a native of this town,,ira8 Uie 
NAzim'or Commissioner of Kbairabad Division during the reign of the 
ex-king. He joined the mutineers and went up to NaipAl where he is said 
to have died. 

In 1867 A.D., during the Muharram, a fight took place between the 
Suxmis and Shias, but no lives were lost. The town is said to have been 
named after Nasir-ud-din HumAyAn, of D^i, who foimded it on the site 
of four villages. He also built a masonry fort here. But there are two 
mote stories relating to the origin of the name; the one hscribes it' to 
IbrAhlm; Sharql, who is alleged to' have bailt.,tfae fort in the |mai(s of- his 
son, Naslr-ud-dfn, and the other to Sayyad Zikria, who tra&smigmtsd §mm 
JAis to this place, and is said to have founded the town in the name ttf his 
graaid&titer, Nadr-ud-dfa The desoeadAnts of Zikria are stiS is nottes- 
sion of the place, and thus give some doe to Uie lattmr story. 1%e ICusal- 
mans readied this jdace not before ^y 'occupied JAis. TmHindits, how- 
ever, seem to have come to this place a^Hi (ime Anterior to thein, though 
the exact dates are unknown. EAyaths of Nasirabad aredescmdmits 
of RAe Hfra Mai, who, on overthrow of njjsin ri^, canm to MAng^ 
P4tan, and thence accompanied the Bais chief, RAe Ah^mi, who invaded 
Oudh alcmg with the forces «f Aik-ud-din Oheti Bae ]Mii|khate am 
of SAnbhar Mai, came here as paymas^-gonieraL 

N A.WABGANJ Pavgana—T<Asil NAjlfABdAlW— Iltsiricf BarA BAiPkl,— 
This pa^ns is bounded on the north by Rfimnagast and Faiehpur, on the 
east by Daryabad, on the west by Dewa, and on the south by Partabganj. 
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Its area is seventy-nmo squaio miles, or 50,479 acres, of wliicli S2,260 
acres are cultivated, 1],27() cultiirablo, and 5,592 barren. The irrigated 
area amounts to 9,G91 acres, and the uninigated to 22,575. The liver 
Kalyani skirts the pargaiia on the north, and flows for about eight miles 
within its limits There are about twelve villages on its banks. Water 
is met with at from six to twelve feet. The principal manufactures are 
sugar and cotton cloth. Nawabganj town has a considerable market. 
The metalled road from Lucknow to Fyzabad passes tbrough thispar^ana; 
also a road leading to Baliramghat. tl»e great timber market. The railway 
travei-ses it. and it also contains the village of Bara Banki, in which is the 
civil station. Tlicdi>trict post and leglstry offices, the head dispensary, the 
police stations, and the Oovc^rnment high school, are all at Nawabganj. 
There are two other village schools. The Oovernincnt revenue amounts to 
Es. 87,441 ; and the seventy* seven viilagos of this pargaua are lield as 
follows : — 


Talu(]lari 4 i 

Mirfrad 33 

The population is leturued aa G2,(S32, being at the rstc of 795 per 
srpiare mile. The only villages having a populations of over 2,000 aie 
Nawabganj and Masoli. 

The pargana hss been known ns .sucli .since th(‘ Nawabi. Out of the 
forty-four taluqdari villages twenty-live an* Indd by Ilaja Farzand Ali 
Khan, of Jahungirabad, the lest me divided between several neighbouring 
landowners. 

NAWABGANJ— NAWA'RaANJ— NAVVAmiAN.) — 7)csL‘/c'^ 
Bara Banki. — Nawabganj, tlie headtpiartors of the tahsil and par- 
gana of the sairn* nann*, lies in l.ditnde 26"' 55' north, longitude 81® 
15' east, at a distance of seventeen mdes oast of Ijiicknow, 01 w<‘.st of 
Fyzabad, and 22 soul li of Baliramgbat. The civil station is situated at 
Baia Banki, a mile west of tlie town on some high ground sloping down 
to the Jamuriha — a small stream flowing between tlic two. The groun<l 
in its immediate neighbourhood is very barren, and cut up by a not work 
of ravines. The Deputy Commissioners kachahn, the offices of the assist- 
ant engineer, and the assistant opium officer, tlie jail, police lines, and a 
few bungalows constitute the station. The imperial road to Fyzabad after 
crossing the Jamuriha posses close by the town. The mam street is liroad 
and the houses on either side well built. A country house was built hero 
by Nawab Shujri-ud-daula soiuo 100 years ago on the land taken fiom two 
villages, Ras61pur and Faiz-ull^jpil)** The land was made na/ul and the 
town founded by it wa.s never of* importance until Bara 

Banki became tlieJ^iBilupimters of the distiict. The well-to-do Hindus 
are chiefly Bany^piind Sarawaks (if the latter can b6 called Hindus), 
who caaTy on^parge trade in sugar ami cotton. The public building.^ 
arc the Government school, three sanie.s, and a very commodious 

dispensary. TOe drainage is gotxl, water plentiful, and climate remarkably 
healthy, TholDudh ami Roliilkhnml Railway passes about half a mile to 
the nortli of the town, and the lailway station, at which there is a junction, 
witji the blanch hue lo Bahrarnghat, is about a mile to the west of it. 
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There is a lemple Debi, and a shlw jla of N.-igosliwar Ndth MahAdeo. 
The people attf^nd f)n Mondays and FrxUys at these teniplc3s, and the fairs 
of Chait and Thfigiin, 1)1 honour of both i-Mp/jotively are attended by a 
g^rcat assemblage. The total population is 10,006, of which Hindus are 
7,411, and Muhani/nadans 3,105. 

The battle of Nawabganj, in 1857, may be icdatod from Ballis’ History 
of the Mutiny 

At length ii> was considor^^ 1 proper to put an end to operations tliat 
prodiK-ed .^o rnueli niMslless and ar midniglit, on the 12th of 

Juno, Sir Hope (J-rant, with a column of all arm^, amounting to 5,000 
men, niaiched for C^anliut on his way to beat up the (punters of a divi- 
sion of' the enemy, reported to be commanded by the Maulvi. 

'^The night was dark, but the go ides ore skilful, and the force, without 
ficcident, reached Jaadrigunge, near Nawabgungi* where it waste cross 
the Beti Nnddeo. H(jre tlu' advajice giuiid ivn •. challenged by a picket 
of the enemy, and the column halted. At da} light it again moved for- 
ward, and crossed the hiidge under a tiro of muskiniy and guns, so placed 
in adjacent topes as to swijep the line of advance. The enemy’s fire was 
well direct (‘d, but Ibituuately tlie river bank was sutGeieiilly elevated to 
cover the hiidgc and tlio approach to it, and as soon as the artillery had got 
up and opened fin', tlie rebels began letiie to their main body (about 
16,000 strong), a distance in the lear of a topc' and laviiie. 

" The troops followed, and In a short time found themselves surrounded — 
n heavy iU-dina*ted ih'<i opening upon them fioni the brushwood in their 
liont, llu'U rear, and both lianks. Encouiaged by the success of the 
inamruvni by which tlie Eiiiojiean troops had been as it were drawn into 
a tia.p, tin* H'hcls veiiln .1 to onioige fiom the wood, and bringing their 
guns into tlie plain eoinmeiKcd an a.ssault ; but (hniit’s artillery, only 200 
yards distant, opem'd upon tlicm witli such a (h'stiuctive showxu’ of gTape 
us intlicUsl a fcailul slaugliii'r iii theii ranks, and deterred them from any 
furtlnr I'tVorl to if track. 

While vet iiesilating, tw'o .squadrons of cavalry and one of Hodson’s 
liorsc chaigcd, watli the luiautry, and cut down about 500 of them, and the 
romainder of the insurgent foice, finding themselves beaten on all points, 
retired j^recipitately on Nawahgung\>, where they romainod till the follow- 
ing day, wh<‘n tiuy were driven out vnth considerable loss by the English 
troops, leaving «a gieat portion of their baggage behind them. At 
noon on the 14th, Sir H. Grant oct*ifp4sA Nawabgungc, which he at once 
pi'oci'edeu to foitify. The icbcds, wJio had at the conflu- 

rnce of tho rivoi*s Ohagra and Chauhe^ lost no up strong 

carti.wack^ for their protection at that ])laee. The loswtaptained by them 
in the aclioii of the ISth amounted in killed and wounaln to 1,000 men, 
with niiH’ gnus and two standards; that on the British si%j amounted to 
thirty-six killed and Mxty-fvvo wounded.'* 

NAWABG VNJ Parfjanat — Taksil BegamGANJ — Dtsh'id GONDA.— This 
pargana is bounded on tlie north by parganas Mahadewa and Manikapnr, 
on the by theinei Gograand some villages of the Fyzabad district. 
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on the west by parganas Digsar and Mahadewa, and on the east by the 
district of Basti. The former area was 90,040 acres ; but since settlement 
the pargana has received an addition, raising its present area to 91,080 
acres or 143 square miles, divided into 128 demarcated manias or towm- 
shipe. The area of the pargana is divided as follows : — 


Uaculturablo waste 

10,079 acres or 

31 

8 

per cent. 

Cultu ratio jjlitto 

38,464 ,, ,, 

31 

S 

f» •* 

Cultivated 

41.274 „ „ 

43* 

3 

ft It 

Groves ... 

1,343 

1 

4 



9i,t>80 





6,039 acres are irrigated from wells, 4,469 acres from tanks, and 30,766 
acres ai*e left to natural irrigation In other words, 28 per cent, of the 
actual cultivation is irrigated, and 72 per cent, is left un irrigated. 

The Gogi'a borders the pargana on the south. The smaller <Bt roams are 
the Tirhi, the Jamni, and the Sujoi. Those riveis aie fd’ no use for ii liga- 
tion purposes, and occasionally do mischief hy overtloAving their banks 
during the rains. Tlieio about 12 villages of tliis pargana ulucli 
border the Gog ra, and about IT) -wliicli lio near the Tiihi The Janml 
skirts 12 villages, and tlie Suj(»i 2. All these are hahle to injury from 
floods. Water is met with at from 14 to 21 f(‘et below tin* sniface Thcni 
is no disease peculiar to tJie pargana. The villages near tin; jungle sullei 
much from fever during the cold weather. 

The revenue demand amounts to Rs. 68,307-5-0, land rcvemio 
Ks. 66,530, and cesses Rs. 1,777-5-0 The varieties of are . — 


Taluqdari ... 

116 


Zamindan ... 

76 Dpmarcated nmuzas 

128 

Pattidari ... 

80 CopCTccnury muliailf* 

ut 

Total 

272 * Total 

273 

The tribal distribution of 

puqKTty is ns follows . — 


Brahman 


IKI 

Chhattri 


82 

Mn<ialinaa 


27 

Ei.yath 


20 

BairAgi 


17 

Eurcjpeans 

Kinak shUhi 


7 

Otbera 




Total 


The taluqdari villages arc nxjpBSyTicld by Pandc KrisbanDatt Rain, of 
Singha Chanda, an(l^^lJ[||ffi!!iitpiu and Binva talu(j(lar^’ 

The populatiojj^rthc pargana is given ia the ceuisu.s at 57,439. There 
reside in 10,34/*^iises, of which 35 are ma.soniy The number of the 
prevailifTg ^’as is as follows : — 


Brahman 10,070 

Ahfr 9,011 

Kahir 4,47S 

Cbhaitri 4,1 9S 

Ban)4ii 2,079 

• Mui4o 1,901 
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!•« 

1,687 

Kurmi 

••i 


• •a 

1/^82 

Tcli 

• •• 



1.954 

Gararia 

• •• 



1,194 

Chat 




l,IOti 





1,078 

fvii^ath 




1,044 

Nao (llinJu) ... 

• I* 



1,019 


The traffic is carried on rm the metalled road froin*Gonda to Fyzabad 
which crosses the Go^ni at Mfran Gh^,t jnst above Fj-^zabad eity. A bridgci 
of boats IS kept during a great part ol the year, but is removed during 
the rains, and eomimimcation is kejit up by femes. It is but stddorn, and 
that only dui mg the rainy season, that bo^ts are seen m the Tirhi Tlio 
town of Nawabganj has a considerable gi«un mart; in it arc the post and 
icgistry offices ; schools have been established at the following places . — 


Tulslpur with 

ai • 


... 63 pupils 

Aobhohi ,, 

« • • 


... 48 „ 

JBisnoharpur „ 

• ff a 


• 32 ,, 

Kal3anpur „ 

0 10 


*•* 67 ,, 

ITcraale scliool at Knl} tiiipur ,i 

000 


••• »» 

Allot Uor Icmale school „ 

••• 


••• 20 ff 

llarpobjiidpiir Icmale school „ 

0*« 


... iJO „ 

Town school, Kawubganj „ 

0M 


... no „ 

Ibiuiaupur „ 

000 


•tt 25 


Ilhlory — This pargaiia was formerly known as R4j Ramgarh Gaun, 
and was in the possession of a chief of the fSaiAwak or Jain leligioii. 
Those sectaries worshipped the sun, and also a god named Sobh Jfiith. 
Tht»ir donunions extended to the hills on the inntli, to the south the Gogra 
was the boundaiy, and on the cast were the mountains of Butvval, 

When Sulicl Deo came to the tin one, Sayyad Masaiid led his crescen- 
tade to Oudh, and having fouglit with him w'as killed at Bahraich. Raja 
Suhel Deo met his dostuietion by his fort having been turned topsy-tinvy, 
and the wdiole of his family crushed to death. His kingdom remained 
fur some time without a IokI, till m 114*1 A.D. the Muhammadans con- 
quered India, aiul the Emperor of Delhi beslowT»d tins rdj uixm Ugarsem 
JL)om as jilgh. He built several forts in these parts, and fixed his abode 
near Gorakhpur on the bank of the Ripti. That place is still called 
Domangaili. In 1370 A.D., the Dorn Rii|a became very powerful, he 
cloinanded the hand of a Brahman girl of mauza Kargliaiul, pargana Amo- 
dJia, district Basti, and on Ins request being refused confined the family 
to their house. The girl then on the pretonce of a pilgrimage to Ajodhya, 
wont to R^e Jagat 8ingh, Kdyath, subalnlar of Siiltanjiur, and implored his 
aid. The subnhdar, on the day the was to take place, ciossed the 

Gogra, reached the place with a large fot ce7TrtNfa|£,^^ all the rajas 

family and retainers. The PAnde, father of tlie girl/tm^anio out rejoicing, 
and ill gratitude for bis having saved the Braliman religl|tei, ho took off 
hia sacred cord, and threw it on the neck of the valiant^^bahdar. His 
closeeudants are all invested wdtli the sacred cord, and, though Kfiyaths, 
are known by the surname of Pfinde. These Kajaths abstain fiom all 
alcoholic drinks. 

The subahdar after this adventure reported the matter to the Delhi Dar- 
bflr. aud in consequence was granted the r^j of Ainodlio. and of all Uiis 
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part of the oouuiiy. Rae Jagat Singh then parcelled out the country, 
and gave portions of it in reward to his followci’s. Thtsre was one Newal 
Sfih, a Bandbalgoti Chhattri, a^Iio held tlio offico of risald/ir in the lido's 
force, and liad blio\\u liia bravery in subduing the fort of Rdnianpur, iu 
the possession of Rama Bhcir, a lioutonant of the Doiu RAja. This officer 
was a native ot Ainethi, in the district of Sultanpur ; hc5 received the part 
of country winch is now^ known by the name of the Nawabganj pargana 

as his share of the booty. 

♦ 

Parfjana famllUs — Miharani SubhAo Kiuiwar. — This talu(|(Ii\r is tUo 
wddow of Maharaja Sir Man Singh, K.O.S.I., and “ Qdiui Jang,’* of Shdh- 
gaiy- 

Raja Krishan Datt Ram, Pande, ofSiugha Chanda. — Hannun Rdm 
PAiide was the progenitor of the line. Ho was a native of inauza Dur janpur 
in pargana Digsar, mid by profession a banker. Mavdan Rdni, a sou of 
his, rose to be ndzim. Ram Datt RAm W'a.s another abh* man in the farnily, 
who was inuidercd by Nazim Muhammad Hasan. Raja Krishun Datt Ram 
is the present owner. The number of villages in his possession is 3(‘»8, 
and the Government reM*nuc of his estate amounts to 2,07,357-15-2. 
(For furtlier account of the family, sccGonda pargana and distiict article, 

historical part.”) 

Mahant Harcharan Das, of Basantpur. — ’Fhe present owner is suc- 
cessor to Mahant Guruaraiii Dius, a NAnakshalii faijir of Lucknow. Ho was 
much respected by the Kdyatli Ahlkdrs and other Hindu gentleman, and 
he obtained vast estates in Oudli by r(5cciving rent-fre(‘, grants, and 
purchasing to a lai’ge extent. His estates lie in seven districts of Oudh. 
ills total land revenue paid to Governmeiit amounts to Rs cSl,oy()-13-8. 

Aviiqidfi ^^ — Of the anti(juiti(js th(»re is only the B6gh-i-lfarliarpur^ 
built by Ndvvab Shuja-ud-daula in 1184? A.D. 

There arc 30 religious places of both creeds, as follows • 

Hindu places of woi'Rhip 26 

Muhammadan mosques, &c. i 

The only religious fair is held on rtic day of Ramnaumliin Chait (March), 
on the opposite bank of the river, where the fair of Ajodhya assiiri- 
ble.s. The gathering amounts to more than 50,000. Gommon articles of 
daily use are sold. People who come to this fait are thoM.* wlio clont wish 
to go acros.s the Gogra to Ajodh ya. _ The gathering disperses as soon as 
the bathing ceremonies are oy^ 

NAWABGANJ*— ^ awabo A m— Tahml BKOAmAm— Dis- 
trict Gonda. — J^fftude 26^52^ noith, longitude 82 'IF cast. A century 
ago the presenW^ining parganas of Nawabganj and Mahadewa were but 
thinly populated, and Nawab Sliuja-ud-daula, in his frequent hunting 
expeaitions from Fyzabad to Wazirganj, found it necessary to establish a 
bazar on the north of the Gogra for the supply lii.s troop.s and attend- 
ants A site was selected about two miles from the river, just far enough 


* 




By Mr. W. C. Bcncttf C. S., Assistant Commissioner. 
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to bo tolorably safe from the rain floods, on the boundary of the villages of 
Agaiijpiu and Talliia , and, from the small beginning thus made, has grown 
tljo laigost grain inaikct in the distnot, and perhaps in the whole of Oudh. 
lJuring the int(‘rval of English nile (1802-181 6 A.D.), two new quarters 
were added to the infant bazar, but up to annexation it was never of 
sufficii‘nt importance to be the seat of a government official, and it is 
since the mutiny that the ten new quarters ol Gohiganj, Pakka Darwftza, 
C'hai Tola, Lonia Tola, Tcliani Tola, Piird Rdm Sahde, Pura Korifina, Juldha 
Tola, Thathenii Tola, and Bazzaz Tola, have spiaing up round the old muhals 
of Nawabganj, Motiganj, and Sanichari bazar Ine present town con- 
tains 6,101 inhabitants and 1,270 mu<l-built houses. The religion of the 
j)oo{)le is reflected in tlio distribution of their places of worship, of 
which 22 arc (h'dicated to Maluhleo, while throe are mosques. It contains 
one small and very dirty sarue for the accommodation of travellers ; 
and a school, attended by 106 boys, contends without any striking success 
against Uie indiffcTeiice of tlie local tnuleis to any learning beyond the art 
of writing their unintelligible business chaiacteiH In plan 'it is a long 
street, with shops and dwelling-houses on each sidis in fioiit of which are 
])iledhefips of grain to attract tlu; attention of dM.h'rs. To the north the 
street broad(‘ns on to a good-sized jihiin, which is l> >idere(l heue and theie 
by substantial slieds for the stoiage of lnelehalldiz(^ and selves as a stand- 
ing place for the innumerable carts, which Ining down tlie product^ of the 
Tau'ii. TJic pvincipal exjiort is the lice of Tulsipur, Utraula, and tlie north- 
west jiortions of the liasti district, and dining lh(‘ vnd of tlu' cold weather 
the infamous load from IHraula, which forms the only channel for this 
tradi', is blocked by stiings of carts, oiten numl>ering oAer a hundred in a 
single lino. 

Bedside's rice the Tarai contiibutos huge quantities of oil seeds, and the 
more soutJiern parts of tin ' distiut then wdieat, Imlian-corn, and autumn 
rice. A considerable export business is done m lades, but there is no other 
article of merchandize of any importance, and the imports are (juitc insig- 
nificant, being confined entirely to salt, and a few thousand rupees w^orth 
of English cloth, and pots and pans from Mirzapur or Bliagwantnagar. 
The trade on leaving Nawabganj takes tw^o mam directions — one by the 
Gogra to IJinapom^ Patna, iind Low^r Bengal, the other through Fyzabad 
to Cawiiporo, and Tlie cultoii country. The mam export by the latter is rice, 
while Borigttl absoibs the greatest part, of the oil seeds, Indian-com, 
and hides. Of such part of the trade which passes through other districts 
before leaving the province, there are absolutely no means of making at all 
an accurate estimate : nor do 1 attacl»<ili2i;ftfoat value to the returns of the 
registration office for the merchandize wnreH^^^ve^he province at once. 
It is obviously for the interest of the natives staWBfij^thore to leave a.s 
many carts out of their tables as possible, and pocket tlre|j|es themselves, 
and ertcotiv(‘ supervision is impossible. Anyhow the retim^, if absolutely 
accunite, could only give an inadequate idea of the trade actually carried 
on, as there is nothing to confine carts to this one halting place, and num- 
bers of them dLv])ose of their merchandize at small bazars, a few miles 
to the — in Shahganj, Ism&Ilpiir, and other stations — along the river, 
w'here xhvy are fiee from Government toll, Government police proU?c- 
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tion, and Govorumcnt rognlation cleanliness. An abstract of tlio rotuins is 
given for what it is worth. As far as I can tell their andacioiia mendacity 

f )uta them beyond the pale of criticism For instance, that only 360 hides 
eft the market for Lower Ben, oral in 1871-72 is wholly incredible, as it is 
hardly possible to visit the place for a single day without seeing a far 
lafger number collected tlicre The fact that these returns only cover the 
direct trade with Lower Bengal is here of no coubequeiice, as that province 
takes all the hides exported from Qonda. 

Till two years ago octroi was levied on every article sold in the bazar, 
and a liglit (ui valorem datv provided from the traders* pockets, the cost 
of repairing roads, wdiich 's now paid in addition to his land revenue by 
the proprietor of the soil When tliis was abolished a small fixotl toll on each 
cart and beast of burden was substituted ; and the register shows that in 
1870-71 A.D , the market was viHiied by 3(^500 carts and 0,100 beasts of 
burden, while the numbers in 1871-72 were 42,344 and 26,680 respectively. 
Assuming, as will bo near the truth, that a fourth of the carts were drawn 
by four bullocks, and allowing twenty maunds for a four-bullock, ten for 
a two-bullock cart, and four maunds to each beast of burden, we get the 
following results. Total exports in 1870-71, 4,81,400 maunds, total in 
1871-72, 6,50,160 maunds. 

The mart is connected by a good metalled roa^l with Oonda (24 miles), 
a good grass road runs through Panispur to Colonelganj (35 miles), while 
Utraula is divided from it by aii almost impiissablc cmlianked way, which iii 
a length of thirty-six miles opposes at least as many foriiiidab](i obstacles 
in the shape of broken bridge arches, or severed banks, to the toiling cart 
bullocks. 

Export rctiirm viS. the Oogra froDi Kawahganj bazar. 


Wheat Value, 


1867^8, 1/53, 17j| 2.45.077 

1868- 68, 106.20 2,(14,3181 

1869- 70, 3,<)02j 9.498. 

1870- 71, 46.813 46,400 

1871- 72. 1 27,474 


RiCi). 


62, 233 
442| 
27 i 
3261 
1,136, 


Value. 


Oil- 

seeds 


Value 


01 hcT 
nljljle 


69,«M| 290,ft)t! 4,6t,9';7 261,908 
793, 607 .‘19 91,171 om.'lHl 
5901 432,3(K); 11,93, 102 7h745 

639 82,639 1,99,818 10,180 

1,490] 66,287 1,47,748 23,693 


V.iluc 

llKlori, 

Vuluo. 

Toliil 

oxporlH. 

2,09,998 

14,33(/ 



7,I6J) 

760,9^^ 


10,5 H) 

6,h9o 

1,525.37^ 

iCBAIS 

38,410 

34,338 

6t6,«0d 

J 7,079 



15 6, .96'! 

28.2 IJ 

1 

"seo 

” 600 

I()l,A23 


Valuo, 


8 (0,088 
I ( 

1,0!, 834 
406,6 2 6 


NAWABGANJ— Jhalotar Ajoain— MohXi^— 

Unao. — Lies 12 miles north-east of the sadr on the metalled road to Luck- 
now, from which place it is distant. A thina, a tahsll,^ and 

school were all establisho^J^SJferpI^, but all have been removijd. There 
is a large fair every year in honour of the Durga and 

Kusahri Debis J|(retemplo of the former goddess lies in Nawabganj, and 
that of the laJ^ in village Kusumbhi, where there is also a pickr-up sta- 
tion of the Ouah and Rohilkhand Railway, Cawnpore Branch. This fair 
attracts a very large gathering from Lucknow and Cawnpore, besides the 
people of the neighbourhood. 

This was built by Amin-ud-daula, the prime minister of Oudh in 
121^9 fasli (1842 A,D.), with a sar^ and mosque. There is also a tank built 
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by Naubat Rac, trr asuror. Tlioiigb tlic I’cnioval of the tabsil from it, and 
the introduction of the railway to Oawnporo, caused material damage to 
the local tiado, as It wtis a dak station, ami most traffic since tlicn passes 
by railway, the annual sales still amount to Rs 18,000 , a great part of 
course being made up by the bargains made m the fair. The population 
is 3,128, of which 547 are Musalman. 

NEOTINI — Parrjana MojriN Aura's — Tahsil Mon-(N — Dlsirict Unao. — 
Ncotini is a Muhammadan town, situated south-west of Mohan about two 
miles off on the riglit bank of the river Sai. It is the seat of the only 
Muhammadan colony that seems to have come into the pargana. Cut 
the arrival of tlie Mii.salmaiis was early, and they took possession of nine 
villagers, which they hold to the jnesent day The town is said to have 
been founded by a Dikhit, Rtija Ram, a descendant of Riija Balbhadr of 
Jhalotar, who on a hunting expedition saw the spot, and attracted by its 
beauty cut away some of the thin grass that grew there, and founded a 
town which he calked Neotini. There is an old (Hh in the plar‘o still as- 
signed as the site of his fort. Tt remaiued with tlie Dikhits till the time 
of Rilja Apre, who having, it is said, ill-tieat(‘d and plundered a great mer- 
chant, wlnise complaints reached the ears of Mahmud of Ghazni, Avas 
(liiven out by an invasion head«jd by Milan Miihaminad and Zolui-ud-dui 
“ Aftab.” They and their descendants have occupied the place ever since. 
They said it was KhubflMd which gives the date 014 A. H (1 H)7A I).\ 
so it must have been occupied in the reign of Shams-iid-din. The place 
bears an air of prospoiity Tlierc arc sevi^ral old mosques and shrines and 
.some good houses bidonging to members of the family, who hold appoint- 
jnenls under the Biitish Government, and are ph'aders in the eouits. The 
laud round the town is cxtiaordinai d> rich ami well cultivated; the crops 
being poppy, vog(»tabl('S, spices, and medical herbs The [x'di gardens arc 
very numerous ; the famili(\s of numbi'r no less than 37 Tlie 

whole population IS 3,800, and the number of houses 718 Theio lo a 
Government school in this place. Theic is only a small bazar. 

NEWALGANJ-cum-MAHRXjGAN.r— MoH{y Aurvs— Pa//.- 
Mohan — DiMvict Unao — (Latitude 2G''48' north, longitude 80^ 
4:v east) This is a junction of two market towns situated on the road 
to Mohan from Lucknow, about 13 miles from the city Tt is t\)to miles 
oast of the tahsil station Mohan, and 2C south-east of the sadr (Unao.) 
Tho former was built by Mahuraia Newal Rtie, the JNaib of Nawab 
Safdarjang, and the same who built the bridge over the Sai at Molian , the 
latter is a continuation of it built Balkrishu, the late finance 

minister of tho ex-king. It i.s approixchefni|||lj^^ handsome bridgo 

which terminates in an archway, the onti'anceifflMi|fc|^ The ganj 

is about ono-foiirth of a mile long, and ends in anotliCT^ppli wav, passing 
under Wlucli, a sharp tura to the right brings the travelle^^jiosite a third 
arch, which h the entrance into Ncwalganj. The bi-wockly bazar is held 
in Mahnyganj, and is one of the largest in the neighbourhood. The total 
annual sales amount to Rs 25,000, and consist of all the usual conntry 
produce of giain, tobacco, spices, and vegetables, wdth country cloth and 
JBuropcan piece-goods. There is also a iscpaiatc trade in brass vessds 
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whidi are made in largo quantitieajft whore a large colon; of 

Tfaathatae (braziers) bas eetabHshod itsc]£ • cdiiaato cC ^ f^bkco ie 

boaiHiy, waten: good, and sceooi; toleMbUC '£110 df m ^aidosuro 

built of aobd masonry round ^ towjjKmdit# 

SMitorea 

Tbc Macbboria gate omitaias the GoT^saent ec^ooL^ Thorh in 4n 
old flarde ; it boasts three toniples to l^b&deo and eight moa<|uea» A 
fair is annualiy held <nx the day of Daeahra, the lOUi Of the lunar half sd 
Jofch (Hay-June), having an attendance of not more thanSOd peojiliev 


At the west end of Newalganj is the police station trhem a fbroe df 13 
jpolioemen is kept npt who liave the whole of the pairgana to look 
The s^t^on is not very oentricaUy placed. The total numbeiMf 
tasts is and the hoosea 72h, out none are moioairy. The inhabit 

tants are <&iefly Hindus^ and largely made up braziers, Baiddns, and 
Bmbmans. Toere are of these classes 77,l8il, and PI families respoc* 
tiv^y, The rest consist of food and vegetablO'>'dedler8) Bhugia (grain- 

p<iTc^rs}, Hahms(oonfeoi^ner3),Ahir8, (herdsmen), Telis(oiI-menX 

jbhamdrs (tanners). The pom^tion amounts to^#, 038 ; Hindus being 
3,618, and B^ustdmans 910. The place is a thriving centre of trade. 

NIQHXSAN Pa/rgma* — fahU NiaillC4lLK-»r.i>wHc^ KuBtu.—Beigana 
Nighdsan bos been q^uite reoeh% ocmatetnted. It cotwaats of the dVans- 
Cbanka portion of old par^na o£ Bfadr ; like%at pmgana it somewhat 

resembliGA a Wedge in sham, lying from West to eadti with the narrow end 
at the west, and the broad end at the oast On the north lies pargana 
Khairigaih, which is separated from NigbiUan b^ the river Suheli or 
which nows from west to oast with a very winding course of about 45 
miles from Dudhua Ghit, where it enters the paigana to Bhitabi Qhul^ 
where it flows into the river Kanridta The length of Nighdsan, however, 
is (Mal^ on the northerh. side 35 miles from east to west. On the sow^ 
lies nargona Bhdr, which is separated from Nighdsan \n the river Ohau^, 
wlum has a tolmWbly straight course of about 80 inUes The length ox 
Nighdsan m thd southern side from oaSt to west is 36 miles. On the 
west aide N^hdsan. touches Fatia, which till reoently belonged to tho 
distridt E^idlqiiblnpar in the NcHh-Wost Frovihoes, A straight lino 
eight miles in length going due north and south from the Sarju to the 
Cniaukn,SMdnnurItcaby^ssonry>{»ittars, denotes the boundary between 
the two wbiob was also for^boUt SS years the boundary betwemi 

Brlrieh $mtwand the kingdem of OndA On the east N%hdsan marchett 
with ps^dnu Ihhaqrdhea, and iwl401es in breadth from the Chouku 
at l^pmq^Ohittothe&ip^^ Ohdt there is no natural boun**^ 

diu^ wid- tim llnoylif umBmication is irregular, and about 18. ^ 

low plams Ijdim betwdun the grcajt 
rivesf^fj^ Hm are called &e Gdc^. ' It neatly aU lies 

in the WivupSfOhaaka imd Smjo } tieme is some high land 


v, 8 yjfr.ACWaii 8 *s, <?.S* 
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b£?twocn thorn ; tho pavgana posse^wes certain geographical features which 
may he now dcacnbed. 

The Sarju ia a narrow stream of an average width of 60 yards ; the 
depth of water at the fords is only a fow feet, and the fords are numerous ; 
tho current is slower than that of the Ohauka ; the hanks are generally 
about 20 feet high, both on the north and south side, or even higher ; 
sometimes they follow close along the edge of the river, and sometimes 
reach to a distance of a mile or two miles from it, leaving a low tarfii 
along the river side. Iniuimerable small tributary streams flow down 
into the Saiju from tho higher land to the south, but many of these are 
backwaters tlirough which the autumnal floods often escape out of tho 
Sajju and inundate the tarlii ; occasionally but seldom rising to the level 
of the higher lamls. 

This tarfvi is generally cx)vored with a jungle of khair, shisham, and gular 
trees, and is subject to inundation during tlie autumnal rains. After the 
roconijuest of Oudh a largo poition of this jungle was appropiiatod by 
Oovemraent, and was afterwards made over to the Forest Depirtment ; 
for the first 28 miles of the river’s course, after entering the pargana at. 
Dudhua Ghlit, the jungles along its banks belong to the Forest Depart- 
ment ; for the next 17 miles they belong to rovemio-payiiig villages. 

Tho cottise of the Sarju is so winding that its distance from tlie Chauka 
and conseonently the width of the pargana varies from 4 to 14 miles. 
Between the two rivers there exists a long high ridge of land, with a good 
loamy soil, forming a central plain varying in width from one to nine 
miles, the greatest width being at the cast. This plain can only be called 
high by compaiison with the Imver lauds along the rivers to the north 
aim south. There is probably no part of it where wate,r is not found 14 
feet below the surface ; ami tho soil is so moist that except vegetables, 
poppy, and tobacco no crops need irrigation. It is intersected by “ sotas” 
or liackwatens of the Sarju and Chauka, which fretpioutly communicate 
with each other ; and it is (Xivererl with jhils of the curious formation 
called “ bhagghar/’ which have been already described under the head of 
pargana Bhfir. 

One of these sotas is called tho Bahatia; it has a wide bed, and in the 
autumn caniea a largo volume of water ; it crosses the pargana in the 
centre, flowing »it right angles to the Sarju and Chauka from north to 
sou^, or from south to north, according as the floods from tho Sagu or 
that from the Chauka be the stronger. The blic^hars assume iflie most 
fantastic shapes, but always retain tho one characteristic attribute — ’a very 
high bank on ohe side and a low marsh on the other. 

In addition to the bhaggksra and sotas, large shallow jhfls un scatter- 
ed over the whole surface of the central plain, while dry water-courses and 
ravines intersect it in every direction, lunning into the jh^l Kfbm, md 
hhaggliars at every imaginable angle. * 

In the higher parts of the cent]^ nlaip tlie soil consists of a thin 
loam, mxi.ca with much gritty earth and very small sttgies. This sod 



sLinea like sand, and generally has a siibstratuia of pure sand at a distance 
of from a few inches to a few feet below the surface. It is poor and 
unproductive, and known by the local name of tdipu. 

In my report of patgona Bhdr, I said that I believed the ijtrhole country 
between the high bank in that pargana and the corresponding Ugh banks 
in Khairigarh formed once a large inlaud lake.* 

The general appearance of the country, its interminable network of 
lakes and streams, dry water com-scs, and gritty high land, and specially 
tho alternate ridges and depressions of soil % wbidi tho high land gradu- 
ally slopes down into the livcr tarais — all seem so many evidences of a 
time when the whole country was part of a great inland lake. The 
absence of adkhu trees, which only grow in soils beyond tho iuduenco of 
fluvial action, may be inentionod as another argument ; they grow in abun- 
dance to the south of the high bonk in Bhdr, or north of tlio high bank 
in Khairigarh, but hardly anywhere between the two rivers. 

Though the period when the country was a lake has long ago passed 
from the memories and traditions of the people, the fact that the river 
Chauka or Sarda and the river Sarju were once the same stream is still 
fresh in their minds. These rivers are known to have bceu once connect- 
ed quite recently by a watei -course now almost diy which passes near 
Nowalkhiir, and when they were thus connected, the waters passing down 
the .stream flowing under Khairigarh, now called tho Sarju, were called 
the Chauka, and far exceeded in volume those contained in the most 
southern channel of tho Chauka. Now tho case is exactly tho reverse, 
and tho name Chauka is restricted to the southern stream. I have men- 
tioned that the two rivers are even now connected by tho Baita river 
which flows across this pargana. 

An argument that tho rivers were once tho same may be dorivod from 
the etymology of the words. Sarju is of course a mere euphonious con- 
traction of S&rda koju ; the river of Sarda, and as jii is Persian, the name 
must have been mven first in Muhammadan times. This reduces the throe 
names to two. Now Sfirda is the title of a goddess, and is assumed both 
by Saraswati, wife of Barmha, and b^ Durga, wife of Shiva, The mytho- 
loCT of the Brahmans, which assigns divine protectors to mountains, nvers, 
and all great natural features, necessarily provided a goddess for a stream 
mightier even than the Ganges ; probably the goddess was originally 
Saraswati, but she receives now but scanty honour. The Chauka is now 
looked on by the residents on its ballks as under the peculiar protection 
of Durga. It is ^uently colled Malidrkni or Chauka Mah&r&ni ; some- 
times S6rda, or S4rda Mahkr^i. These two nmnes therefore are evidently 
the tiatnes of one river and of its tutelary goddess. Tho word Chauka 


• Aa arguBWot in Support of thU coneliulon may to town from Uio otyinology of 
ibo wofd It Jb dvidootly Iho bwcgb •• whicU in Hindi mesnB no island) and 

1 think tho oonolnslon i» powdWe that the patchw ol high which have the eoU now 
t&pa wwe orgiaally Manib in the middle of the large lake or inland eea which onoe 
stretched from the Sarin to the CSiMiba t beto the Ugliest land, they ate of eourss the 
parte of the plain which Would firet to left drf hy tbe needing watwe. 
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is J untlerstand derived from a Sanskrit word meaning cleanliness, purity. 
The Hindus even now believe that its waters possess peculiar efficacy both 
for ordinary cleansing purposes and for ceremonial ablutions. Some go 
so far as to maintain that its waters yield not even to those of mother 
Ganga : Chauka therefore moans the pure river, Mahar&ni Chauka, the 
Queen of purity. 

On the south of the central plateau is a low plain forming the tanu of 
the river Chauka, and generally resembling the low plain already described 
in pargana Bhdr. It is completely inundated for several months of every 
year. The floods roach it by simply overflowing the river bank, and not 
as in Bhfir and Srinagar by first flowing up backwaters communicating 
wi th the stream, and generally joining it at almost a right angle. In Nigh&- 
san the bank of the Chauka is seldom more than 5 feet in height, but the 
northern bank of the river Ghaghi, which is now to be described, is ou an 
average quite 20 feet in height during the eastern )wt of its course. 

There are hardly any backwaters or sotm running out of the Chauka. 
Their place is taken by a branch of the Chauka called the Ghdghi. The 
Oliaghi loaves the Chauka between the Ghdts of Marauncha and Patwara 
in pargana Palia, and flows in a direction nearly parallel to that of the 
Chauka to a spot some three miles north of Pachperi Ghfit only 22 miles 
to the south-east. The Ghdghi draws the high country in the centre 
of the pargana, and a great number of jhils and streams run into it. 

The course of the river has so many windings that it'is some 82 miles 
in length. Its average distance from the Chauka is fronr one to four miles, 
and it may be considered as the boundary between the central plain and 
the Chauka tardi. 

The Ghdghi joins the Chauka at Clihedoipatia for about a quarter of 
a mile and then again leaves it. From this spot it has increased m volume 
of water greatly within the last few years, and it now flows with a deep 
and rapid current between high and steep banks, but in a very narrow 
bed, about 15 yards in width. Year by year the volume of its waters is 
increasing, and there appears a probability that the Chauka may soon 
altogether leave its present bed and pass off into that of the Ghdghi. 

This will be a more repetition of the process that we have seen has 
been at work in pargana Bhdr for many ages, where apparently every 
change of the river’s course brought it further to the north. 

If this happens, as the present ted of the Ghdghi will be far too small 
to contain the whole stream of tne Chauka, the waters will sweep over 
the country bordering on the Ghdghi, and spread ruin far and ynae over 
some of the finest villages in this pargana. 

The change of tlie Chauka’s course op^site Bhfirguda has been men- 
tioned in my Bhur report. Abandoning its old bed it has cut through 
Maurias Loki and Mnnria Mabddeo, leaving Dhundhila and the jur^le 
grant No. 12 on its south ; and joining the Ghdghi it re-enters its old 
ted three miles above Pachperi g|0t in company with that stream. From 
the spot where the Ghdghi rejoins the Chauka> the latter has a high Jsmnk 



on its northern side, somewhat similar to the high ridge which meets the 
river its southern side just above Bhfirguda* about two miles west of 
junction of the two rivers. At annexation sever^ village of this paigana 
were found to bo deserted^ some lay on the Palia frontier, forminjj a con- 
siderable tract of country, to a great extent overgrown with jungles, 
several others lay along the banks of the Chauka, these villages liad all 
formed part of the great Blifir talmja, and appear to have fallen out of 
cultivation, and become abandoned by their inhabitants iu the time of 
Rdja Gauga Singh, or at any rate within 80 years of annexation. 

At the reconquest of Oudh those villages wore appropriated by Govern- 
ment, and wore soon n^poopled by immigtants from Khairigarh, 0haurah- 
ra, Bahraich, and Shahjalmnpur. After boiug held for sometime on lease 
by the taluqdar of Patihan, they have lately been dei'reed to Government* 
the north-west comer of the pargana, — in fact the whule of tho forest Cliak 
is still very scantily inhabited. 

The forests along the Sarju river swarm with wild animals, and herds 
of wild pigs, deer, blue bulls, and antelopes wander about undisturb- 
ed, and find abundant pjistiire and water; tliey do great injury to the 
crops in the villages alongside the forest ; and groat labour and trouble 
have to be devoted to tlie necessary task of watching the fields by 
night. Tigers are occasionally but seldom found to the south of the 
Sarju ; panther and leopards are more frequently met with, 

Tho inliabitants of the villages in tho forest chak suffer tombly from 
goitre, which occasionally reaches tho stage wlierc it becomes cretinism, 
and from jungle fevers, generated by the decaying vegetation in the 
malarious swamps within the forest. 

These villages are mostly small and thinly peopled, but they all have 
very large areas of fallow, waste, and forest laud within their boundaries. 
Tilokpur and Maj&on are the only considerable villages in this portion 
of the pargana. The former gives its name to the taluqa held for some 
years by Sarabjit Sah, Taluqdar of Patiban, and now decreed to Govern- 
ment. 

On the south also, in the Qfifijar chak, there are no large villages 
except one Munra Munri which has the remains of an old fort. Here 
every village has a number of small hamlets scattered over its landsf*tflld 
situated on rising ground just out of roach of the fl(X)ds ; generally this 
part of th% pargana is exactly like the Q^njar* plain of pargana Bhiir. 

There are some laige, fine, and popSous villages in the central chak, of 
these Lodhauri wsua formerly one of tho hoiidquiarters of the Bhfir taluqa ; 
Nightoux has a police station, a tahsil station, and a large bazar, and glires 
its name to the pargana. ^kheti and Parua have some fine masonry 
mosques and temples, and are surrounded with magnifieent mango 
groves. 

Theim is a road running through the pargana from Palia cm the west to 
Shit&bi Ob&t on the east frontier* b^ing a part of the high road from 
Bahraich to Sh&jahinpur ; and at Babr^pur, near tho centre of the par- 



gana, it ia crossed at right angles by a road from Sirs! Ghut, ou the south 
to Ktiairigarh on the north. There ato no other roads. 

« 

The ghnts or ferries mi the Chauka are at Margha^ Sirsi, or LAlhojhu 
and Pachpori, a hamlet in Munra, and have been montionod in the Bhur 
report. On tlie Sarju there are fords at l)udhua, Khairigarh, Bukherwa, 
and Shitabi, where the Sarju and KauriAla meet. The area and popula- 
tion of the whole pargana is here given — 


Number of villages 

«•« ..I 

SS4 

78 

Cultivated uroa without fallow 

••• 


eG,lS4 

04,891 

Culturable area inoluding fallow 

••• 

S» 

Barron and roveuue>lreo ••• 

••• ••• 

Total 

i*e 

16, <745 

1,47,160 

I^opulation ••• .M ... 

..a ..a 

••• 

64,088 

Bupuiau^m per square mile ••• 

*«• .4* 


239 


The one gi'ant which has now been partly cultivated, and is held by 
Rao Tula Ram, lies on the river Chj,uka. It has an area of 3,252 acres, 
and a population of 150 persons. Thus grant belonged at first to a Eura- 
sian, Jlr. Taylor, but was sold in execution of a decrotJ of the civil court, and 
purchased by its present owner. 

The seven tracts of forest along the river Sarju have an area of 15,971 
acres. In these forests there are a few huts lieie and there inhabited by 
herdsmen tending cattle, and boatmen taking logs of timber down the 
Sarju river, but uio population is fleeting and inconsiderable, has never 
been enumerated, and is not known. For the wliole pargana tlieu the 
figures are iis follows : — 



ToUil area. 

IIIIIQIIIQIQ 

Population per square 
mile. 

The 78 Tiliages.M 

146,160 

! 

54,683 

239 

,i 1 grant ••• ... 

3.262 

159 

38 

,, forest t.a ••• 

15,971 

Not known. 

Not known. 

Ijjjt — — _ 

165,383 

64,642 

212 


But as the forest will never be brought under cultivation, the forest area 
is to the settlement officer the sai^c as barren land, and is excluded from 
all calculations about the relation of population to the cultivated and cub 
turable areas. For purposta of assessment, the population per square mile 
is not 212 but 239. 

There are no data for giving exact details of the number of the various 
castes, as the pargana has been newly constituted since the census tables 
were compiled. Approximately I estimate them as follows : — 

Mahammadons ... S,SOO 

Brahmans ... 3,S00 

Cbhattns ... 1,40Q . 
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VaiHhfas 
Alur^ ' 

Jlaiijaras 

Fttais 

Oh&m&)9 

Kiirmfs M* 

Grarias 

Lodhs 

IjmiiaH 

Minaoa 

Nios 

Ail other custcs luivin^ 


•»* 



less than 1,000 each 




ftOO 

0,000 

uaoo 

3|6«0 

hm 

si,ooo 

4.000 
V.OOTI 
7 HQO 
I OnO 
7,^42 


Tetal 54 843 


Tlioje htiK been a consi^lorablo innuigration of Murdo3 aud Ladhs 
ainco iho reconqneat of Oiidb. "riiere is only onti jnoprietary caste 
througlu)ut tbo whole pargana, the C^hanh^.n Rajput faniily of the 
Bhiir taluqa. Tlio old pai-gana of Bliiir was conteriniTunis with the 
boundaries of the Bhtir taluqa. Proprietary rights in tlie pargana are 
thus distributed : — 


Name of taYuqdar. 



No. of 
villages 

Remarks. 

Joint entate nf the Huni of Uaj Qaugit Sfiiffb, 

lUj Oubaidhau 



Siii8h, lUj Ouiuan Singh, and lUj Datipat Saigh... 


42 


Ilaj Guman Singh ... 

... 


1 


liaj L61ta Singh, a relative ol the faniUj 


... 

1 

Iteiil-frec for 
hie. 

Rsj Miiap Smich, ditto ditto ... 



1 


n&j Si»>gh ... dnto ditto ... 


... 

6 


Uaiil Kfij Oanga Sintfh ditto ditto ... 

• •• 


4 


Mathura OuBhliiu 


... 

1 

Uent-fri^ ht 
cver^ 

Government ... ... c 



10 

t 

1 

• 

Total 

... 

73 



The eleven villages which do not now belong to this faniily did so 
the Goshaio's village Was given to him by a foinier taluqdar, and the U*n 
villages now belonging to Government were appropriated at annexation 
as waste land: because they had becomg deserted by their inhabitants, and 
entirely fallen out of cultivation; they are called the I’ilokpur taluqa from 
the name of the principal village. 

» 

In a description of this pai^na, the Murfios from their number and 
pro8|>erit^ claim speml notice. Liko almost all of the ap^ricnltural and 
artizan caiftes, the Huifios claim to have seven subdivisions, and these 
subdivisions are bound down by very strict, rules regulating what they 
may and what they may rot cultivate The name df we subilivisiou that 
rsmks first is, as in th(> case of many other castes, Knaujia. The other six 
tribes are Thakfiria, Kachhwdha, mridw&ra, M&nwa, Jaiswdr, and Kori. 
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Muraosj arc enicrprising and bold men, and are always ready to emi* 
grate from their lioincs and settle in new lands, specially if they are 
oftcred easy tenures, and find soil snitable to their pecular crop,i “ UH 
bene est, patria est,'* should be the Muraos motto. Mnraos cultivate all the 
common cereals that are giown by other castes, and a Mur&o’s field may 
generally be known by the closeaass of the furrows to each other, and the 
smallness of the clods into which the plough has broken up the soil. Of 
crops almost exclusively grown by this caste turmeric is the principal. 
This crop is grown only by the Thakurias and Haridw^as, and since 
annexation there has been a considerable immigration of these men into 
tlie northern villages of Bbur, who arc bringing lai^e’* areas of lands 
under turmeric cultivation. 

The Kanaujiasarethe sub-casto that abound all overpargana Nigh^iaan, 
and they have been uj) to the present time increasing in number by 
immigration eveiy year. They are not allowed by the rules of their caste to 
grow turmeric ; tmdr peculiar crops are vegetables and poppy and tobficco ; 
they also grow onions and garlic, in great quantities, and hero all castes 
eat garlic, and all exoejit Bialunans eat onions. Tlecenily the district 
authorities have been dire^cied to aid the Opium Dopai tment in stimulating 
the cultivation of the poppy, and within the last )^ear the plant has spread 
very greatly all over this pargana. Besides turnioric, onions, garlic, tobacco, 
ami p<'ppy, the following articles arc occasionally grown by the Muraos of 
this pargana : — 

Coriander (dhania). 

Pepptr (TuirclO. 

Puraimn (lu(U> a). 

Penigirc'pk (incihi). 

AniM'fd (ajwaia). 

The fear of destruction by wild animals prevents Murnos from growing 
these plants in the /?ur, and they arc all grown quite close to the village; 
whereas in England a farmer never will sow his most valuable crops, such 
as turnips and carrots, anywhere except at some distance from a village 
or town from fear of being robbed by them at night. 

itspeaks well for the morality of the peasantry that the market gardener 
can rear his valuable produce unprotected by wall or fence, and, surrounded 
dwellings of a dense population, without the slightest fear or risk of 
being robbed. 

In the settlement i-eport of the ^hiir pargana I have described Ganjar 
scenery, but when closing my description of pargana NighAsan, I cannot 
refrain from making a few remarks on the description of the people of 
Ganjar country recently written by the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kfili 
Sah?ie. Ho states that the customs and manners, the dress, the food, and 
the language of the Ganjar people are all totally different from those of the 
cople in the upper country, — ^in fact, he seems almost to consider Uie inha- 
itants of the Ganjar as a separate nation. 

Those statements arc, I think, somewhat exaggerated and likely to mis* 
lead. Theic are some diftorences, but they seem to me to be only 3wc^ ^ 


Marshmaltows (kliatmi). 
Ginger (bonth). 

Bnanc (k&«ni). 

Anise (jsauufy 
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arc naturally attributable to the backwardness and remoteness of the 
country. There is no great highway of commerce through it or near it, 
and large forests and enormous rivers arc formidable barnem to the pro- 
gress of civilization. The usual characteristics of a rustic population are 
found in an exaggerated form. This is the principal point of difference 
between the Ganjar and the upper country. 

The simplicity and ignorance of the people is certainly greater than 
in any other part of Oudh, I have been in villages where a European had 
never before been seen, ‘where on several occasions the thekddars como for- 
ward to offer me,thcir nazars (presents) of throe or four rupees, and showed 
great surprise when they wore refused. In fact, once a lengthy explanation 
anrl apology on my part became necessary to remove from an old gentleman ’s 
mind the impression, that the refusal of the nazar was a direct insult, or at 
least a signal mark of the H&kim's displeasure. 

There is no difference in the language, but the pronunciation is pceu- 
liar ; the vowels are broadened and softened, and some of the inflections 
in the conjugation of the verb are different from anything 1 have heard 
before. These differences are sufficient to cause some difficulty in imder- 
standing the people. But there is great ignorance of the most ordinary 
Urdu or Persian words, which sometimes lead to puzzling and amusing 
errors. I recollect two villages, Oirda Kalin and Girda Khurd. None of 
the inhabitants know the meaning of the distinguishing epithets. They had 
always called their villages Bari Girda and Chhota Gircla, and now consi- 
dered that two new names — KalAw and Khurd — hiul boon bestowod on 
them by the Government. Tliey were loth to give up the old names, yet liesi- 
tated to disobey a supposed order, so they liad compromised the matter by 
naming their villages Bard Oirda Kaldn and Okhota. Oirda Khurd. An old 
instance of a new application of a familiar term, and also of the rapidity 
with which historical facts are forgotten, is the name given to pargana 
Palia by tlio inhabitants of the Oudh pargana bordering it It is always 
known as the Angrozi Maurusi, tVie hereditary dominion of the English. 

In dress I have found no difference except in the case of one caste, the 
Banjdra.^^, whose women wear petticoats and jackets made of different 
coloured patches of cloth, and having no sleeves for tlie arms, which aio 
bare of clothes, but generally almost covered with silver ornaments. But 
Banj4ra women dress thus wherever they may be settled. 

Customs and manners differ only so far as they are agricultural, and are 
modified by the peculiar circumstances iiuder which husbandry is m tlus 
country carried on. • 

In the matter of food there is some difference, — for instance rice, jimdhri, 
and barley are almost the only grains eaten by the people, specially the 
first of the three ; wheaten bread is an unheaid of luxury, only the cheaper 
kinds of rice are eaten, and the better kinds are exported. 

The differences in social customs, if they exist, are certainly not appa- 
rent to a European. But the remoteness and backwardness of the country 
is a constant theme of merriment to native visitors from tho upper country 
and the contempt with which an inhabitant of Khcri pargana, or of sny 
place^soutb of the Ul, regyi^rds the people of the Odnjar, and their coiiutiy 
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13 mo3t amxisiiig to a European ; the southerner looks on the people of 
the Giujar as nistic boors, and on their country as an outlandisn jungle, 
and parties and witnesses in court constantly apologize for their inability to 
speak intelligibly, or their ignorance of the simplest rule of procedure, by 
l^ggin^^ the presiding officer to remember that they are simple people 
living in the Grinjar. ^ 

The aversion with which the low river plains are regarded is most 
advantageous to the inhabitants, though they do not know it. But it keeps 
out population, and therefore keeps down competition for land. Immi- 
grants from the upper country have to be tempted to settle by the most 
liberal offers. The nakshi tenure is probably more favourable to tlie 
cultivator than any other in India. 

Consequently the people as yet are very well off, and it is gratifying to 
see their prosperity, and the independence that must accompany it, shared 
by low castea as well as by high. The evidences of it stare one in the 
face. Little children, 'with golden ear-rings and bracelets, meet me in 
eveiy village, and the wives of evon Ohamdrs and P4ais load themselves 
with silver ornaments. Tlse same is the case in Khairigarh. 

The independence and prosperity of the lower castes tends to weaken 
the feelings by whicli v?aste distinctions are supported. Brahmans, Chhat- 
tris, and Goahuins are not ashamed here to plough with their hands; 
whereas in Baiswara the high caste man is clejpraded by the touch of the 
plough. In the densely inhabited villages of Boisw&ra, and districts in the 
south of Oudh, the females of the lowest castes are not allowed to wear any 
jewellery whatever, and generally would be too poor to possess any. 

The low castes keep great herds of swine, and pigs attain a size and 
fatness that would win them honourable mention even in Baker street 
Dogs abound in Gfinjar villages, testifying by their independent bearing 
and loud and bold bai kings that they too share in the general prosperity. 
Banj&ras vspecially have a fine large breed of dogs whicn they use for the 
chase of wild animals, principally boars, of the flesh of which this 
caste is iumiodorately fond. Oarerias also keep dogs in great numbers for 
watching their flocks of sheep and goats. 


Tahh fihowing tM pojndation of the pargaiia. 
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NIOOHAN SrasAiKDi Pargana^-^TahsU M;oH:ANtAXOAKi~i>ia]{ri()fc 
Lucknow.— T he pargona of Nigohrln Sisaaiudi lies between latitude 86^30' 
Md 26'*60', and is crossed by 81’' of longituda If is one of the two parganaa 
into which the tahsil of Mohanlalganj is divided. Its area is soventv-two 
square miles. In shape it is oblong, with a length of from twelve to 
thirteen miles, and an average breadth of five. The Mohanlalganj par* 
gana lies on its north, and it is bounded on the south by the river Sai, 
which separates it from the district of Unao. 

It is traversed by twd running from Eao Bareli along the 

north side of the patgaha Mohanlalganj to Luc&now, and the 

other from Sissaindi, lying at its fotitii-west corner to Mohanlalganj, 

The pargana is finely wooded to the south and round the town of Nigo* 
hdn, but to the north-west it is bare, and crossed by large barren plains. The 
country along the Sai is light and sandy, and also along the banks of the 
BAnk stream, which crosses the pargaua obliquely from the nortVi, and joins 
the Sai at a point to the south of NigohAn. This sandy land amounts to 
twenty per cent, of the cultivation, and very much affects the fertility of 
the pai'gana. Except round the large villages, and in the 8outh*west of the 
pargana, the cultivation is not so high as in the other parganas of the district. 

The Sai is the only river, and is little fitted for irrigation, which is 
carried on chiefly from small jhfls and wells. The only large ihlls are at 
Sissaindi — where the water is almost unfailing-^and Jabrauh. The cwltiva* 
tion round the former village is specially fine. Water throughout ths 
pargana can be met with at a distance of thirteen feet from the surface, 
and well-irrigation is more than ordinarily common, amounting to thirty- 
seven per cent of the whole extent irrigated 

The old pargana consisted of sixty-four villages, but by demarcation 
they have been reduced to fifty-seven, averaging an area of 805 acres 
each. 

The population is in density 517 to the square mile, and Musaltnans 
amount to only 4*6 per cent of the whole. In this it stands lowest of any 
of the parganas in the district. 


The agricultural element is fifty-two per cent. This is also below the 
average, and is perhaps due to the presence of Brahmans, who are ffWffS** 
than usually numerous in this pargaua, 


Of the total area fifty-seven per cent, is cultivated, and the population 
falls on this at the rate of 1,003 per square mile. The cuiturable is high, 
amounting to 34*19 of the whole, but 0,890 or forty-three per cent, of this 
is under groves. What is left is situated towards the north of the par- 

f atia, and being largely mixed with fisar, will not readily be broken up. 
^robably all tlmt is worth much has been taken in hand. 


With the percentage of agriculturists somewhat less than in other par- 
[anas their average holdings are large ; they amount to from three and a 
lalf to five acrea The rents are very equitable, and, as might be expected 

• ♦By Mr, E. H. Btxito, Atsiitant Commisaioncr^^ 
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fruiu the natuie of the pargana, low* They vary from Rs, 4 to 5 per acre 
except-lor a few Mur4o8, who pay Rs. 8-14 per acre. 

The summary reretiue wss Ba 37,330 

The revised demand la *•« 48,300 

The revenue falls at a rate of Rs. 2-0-0 on the cultivated. Re* 1-5-0 on 
the cultivated and culturablo, and Re. 1-1-0 throughout. 

It falls lower than any other pargana in the district 

The only two towns, with a population of more than 2,000, are the old 
pargana centres of Nigohfin and Sissaindi. Those two towns are separated 
from each other by a distance of some ten miles, and Heat the east and 
west ends of the pargana. The former contains 2, 30G and the latter 3,104, 
Beside.^ those there are seven other towns, with a population of over 1,000. 
They arc Bhadewfin, Bhasanda, Bhandi, Jabrauli, Dayalpur, Diburia, 
Sherpur LS-wal. 

Schools arc CsStablishcd at Nigohan and Sissaindi, at Jabrauli, Dibuiia, 
and L^iwal, Jts cliief baxars are held at NigohAn, Sissaiud», and DayAlpur 
The former, situated on the road to Rae Bareli, is the most important ; 
its anniual sales are said to amount to Rs. 17,000. 

For police anangoments the pargana lies within the jurisdiction of the 
Station fixed at the Molianlanganj tahsil* 

The two towns of Nigohdu and Sissaindi are of importance as being 
the old headquarters of the two clans of JauwAi-s and Gautams, who 
colonized — the fomier forty-two and the latter twenty-two villages. It 
seems that the latter were much the earliest corner.^, for their tradi- 
tions connect them with the Bais of Baiswara and the kingdom of Kanauj. 
The foimor came with or subsequently to the JanwArs of Man and Khu- 
jauH, at perhaps the end of the sixteenth century, and, it is said, drove 
out a tribe of Bhars, whose stronghold was on the Kakoba dih on the 
village of Siris. The two settlements combined form the modem pargana 
of Nigohdn Sissaindi. 

Both were includeil in the Baiswara jurisdiction, and the Bais of the 
Naistha house claimed to be lords of the soil. Even at as late a date as 
1231 fasli, one of the houses transfeiTod the lordship of the pargana of 
^iiSSindi to Raja Kdshi Parshdd, of whose estate it forms the chief part, 
while Thdkur Bhagwdn Bakhsh, Bais of Kusmaura, successfully occupied 
and styi holds five villages in Nigohdn. 

But in the Nigohdn pargana, (Gautams, inheriting from tlie Janwdrs, 
and the Janwdrs of Jabrauli kept the rest, though in the end the latter 
wore dispossessed by the Khattri bankers of Mauranwdu, who farmed 
their villages. 

Both the towns that formed the headquartom of those parganas are 
very old. Sissaindi was founded by Shiu Singh, one of the Qautam 
leaders. But to Nigohdn some mythic history is attached. It is said to 
have been foundcMl by Raja Ndhuk, of the Chandrabansi line of kings. 
Attd near the village to the south is a large tank, in which the legcnd^sa^s 
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that the r&ja, iraiisfonxied into a snake for cursing a Bmhman, was cou^ 
demned to live. Here at length the PiuJu brothers in their Vauderings 
after their battle with the" Kurus caino; and to each as he reached the 
edge of the, tank to draw water were five questions, toxiching the vanity 
of human wishes, and the advantage of abstraction from the world, put 
by thq serpent. Four out of the five brothers failed to fuxd answers, and 
were drawn under the water, hut the riddle was solved by the fifth. Tho 
s;pell was thus loosened, tho rajas deliverer liad come ; tho Pindu placed 
his ring round the serpent*s body and he was restored to his human shape, 
I'hc r&ja then performed a great sacrifice, and to this day the cultivators, 
digging small wells in tho dry season in tho centre of the tank come 
across burnt barley and rice and betel nut Probably the root of the 
word Nigohiin, Nag, exists in thi.s legend, which points to some former 
N6g worship, and not in the name of Nidnik. 

It seems not unlikely that the settlement of Janw&rs in Nigoluin was 
subsequent to tho time of Akbar, form the A'in-i-AIcbari no such pargana 
is mentioned. 

The tenure is largely taluqdari. The total number of <lemarcated vil- 
lages is only fifty-seven, and of these thirty-six belong to talu<]dar8. #Thejr 
are divided between three taluqdars — Raja Chandra Shekhar of Sissaindi, 
Thdkur Bhagwfin Baklish of Kusmaura, and Liila Kanhaiya Lfil of Jab- 
rauli ; but the latter tahujdar belongs more properly to Maur&uwfm in 
Unao. The remaining villages are pretty equally divided amongst 
the Hindu caste, but Brahmans ami Chhattri.s predominate. Tho 
following account is from the .settlement rep<»rt. Raja Kashi Panshad 
has since died, and has been succeeded by his abopted son, Chandcr 
Shhekfir, 

Rjlja K4shi Parshid of Nigoh&n is ono of the six loyal taluqdars 
who, for their adherence, and the assistance they gave to the British 
Government during the mutinies, were conspicuously rewarded by grants 
of villages, and a remission of ten per cent on their revenues. 

The rise of this family is recent, and dates from the marriage of the pre- 
sent taluqdar into the family of Pdthak Amirt L&l, the chakladar. The 
R&ja's grandfather was Ldl Man, a Tewdri Damdn, Brahman of Misr Kloyj;^ 
and of one of the most honoured Brahman houses, who only give their 
daughters in marriage to the Awasthi Parbhakar the Bajpei of Hfra, 
and the Pdnde of Khor, Brahman tribes, Ldl Man was a banker of 
his native town^ and rose to be chakladai^f Baiswdra in 1240 or 1442 fasli 
(1838 A.D.). In the latter year he was imprisoned as a defaulter, but 
was released on the security of Pdthak Mohan Lai, son of Amirt L61, who 
gave him, moreover, Rs. 10,000, and arranged for the marriage of his grand- 
son, Kdshi Parshdd, with one of his the Pdthak’s daughters. 

K&sbi Parshdd is now a great man. He has built himself a fine house 
at Sissaindi,' and a handsome temple and gani in the village of Mau, on the 
road ftam Lucknow to Rae Bareli, which he has called Mohanlalganj after 
his Mher-itt-law, and which now has become the headquarters of the tahsil. 
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a.ud gives its name to both the parg^riia and tahsil. holds a laarge 
ilaqa consisting of the whole of — 

(1) The Sissaindi pargana, with the exception of one village. 

(2) Of Mau and Dewa, and the estate of Karora in Mohanlal 
ganj, eleven villages in all. 

(3) Of Baraima, &c., twelve villages in pargana Bijnaur. 

(4) Of Dadlaha, &c/, twenty-^five in the district of Unao. 

Fifty-eight villages in all, assessed at Rs. 54,989. 

The Dadlaha estates he received for his services during the mutiny. 
The Barauna estates he acquired by sale. Karora he got by a mortgage 
transfer in 1238 fasli (1831 A-D.), the genuine nature of which transac- 
tion however is strenuously deni(id by the old zamindars. Mau and Dewa 
were only held on farm. But the Sissaindi estate was acquired through 
Pdthak Amirt Lai. The proprietary of this pargana is said to have vested 
on the chief of the Bais family of Kurar Sidauli, and it was one of the 
nine parganas that fell to the Naiatha house on the partition of the 
Baiswara principality. In 1231 fasli (1824 A.D), on the occasion of the 
investlncnt of Shankar Sahae, grandson of Amirt Lai. with the Brahmani- 
cal cord, he induced the liiini Basant Kunwar, the widow of Rtija 
DirgpAl Singh, to confer the pargana on him in ahankalp* 

PAthak Amirt LAI had three sons (1) Kundan LAI, whose son was 
Shankar SahAe, whose cord -investment occasioned the gift The wife of 
Shankar Sahae still holds her share in the estate, though subordinate to 
the taluqdar. (2) Sltanim, wliose share Raja Kashi ParshAd bought 
up when he defaulted. (3) And Mohan Lai, father-in-law of Raja 
K.Ashi ParshAd. These three all died previous to 1248 fasli (1841 A.D.) ; 
and from 1243 fasli to 1259 fash (1836 to 1852 A.D.), the estate was 
held either by the widow of Shankar Sah^e or Mohan Lai. This is the 
pedigree : — 

Bakhsbl Rim. 

Fathak Amirt Lai. 

I 

SitAriim. Mohan L4U Kuudan Litl. 

A daughter married to Aaja Shankar Sah&e. 

Kashi Farshfid. 

€> 

The history of Taluqdar Thakur Bha^tJn Bakhsh, of Kusmaura, lies in 
the Rae Bareli district, and he only possesses in this ^rgana of Nigo* 
hiiQ the small estate of Kusmaura consisting of five villages, which he 
inherited from his adoptive mother, the widow of Jawahir Singh, Bais. 

The Bais’s title is however questionable ; there «se no records of his 
holding at all till 31 fasli (1847 A.D.). But it seems that Nigdbfin was 
one of the nine parganas of the Baiswira principalily that are said to 
have fallen to the Naistha honse on the division of Baja 'Hlok Chand’s 
kingdop, 
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The however, had no real zamindim here, and the real owners ctf 
the soil were Qantams and Jsnw&rs, who were reganled and treated as 
the zamiudHiis on the annexation of the province. But the widow of 
Jaw&bir Singh, the Thakiir4iii Gulab Kunwar, was settled with to thoir 
exclusion on its re-occupation in 1858 A.D., and has been succeeded by 
her adopted sou, the prohent taliiqdar, a member of luiothor branch of the 
family. His estate in this pargana is assessed at Rs. 5,300. 

Taluqa of Jabrauli — ^The history of L&la Kanhaiya L41, of Jabrauli, 
better known as the taluqdar of Maur4nw4n, lies more properly in the 
Unao district. 

NIGOH Al^~BiTgawi NrooHifN Sissaindt — TaliMl MohaNlalganj — Die- 
trict Lucknow. — Nigohfin, on the Lucknow and Rae Bareli road at the 
28rd milestone from Lucknow, lies a little off the road to the right, and 
is beautifully sun'ounded by woods. It was under the native rule, the 
administrative centre of the pargana known as Nigohdn, and was included 
in the Baiswara division of tne province. The name of the town is said 
to have been derived from RfijaNAhuk of the Sfirajbansi line of Ajodhya, 
but the tradition is mixed up' with the mythology of a snake whoso 
body the rfija, it is said, was condemned to assume, and which dwelt in a 
tank to the south of the village. A yearly festival is luild to the memory 
of this snake, and the origin of the name (NigohAu) probably lies in this. 
It is said to have been one of the centres of Bhiu* rule, and the Bhars wore 
driven out by JanwArs, who migrated here from Ikaima in the Bahraich dis- 
trict. A generation or two after him saw his line ending in a daughter 
who had been married to Luka Singh, Gautam of Kunta Naraiclm, royal 
dynasty, and Nignhan, with a few villages, fell to him, and it has ever since 
remained in his family. It is probably that the Janwdrs did not arrive in 
this part of the country till some time towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury. They are nearly connected with the JanwArs of Man, who, it is said, 
were admitted by the Shekhs of Rahmatnagar, of the same family as the 
Salempur Chaudhris, the owners and occupiers of a great part of the 
adjoining pargana of Mohanlalganj during the reign of Akbar. It was 
during the reign of this emperor that a pargana was made out of two 
tappas, 22 Gautam and 24 JanwAr .villages, with NigohAn as its centre. 
As its history wdll show the population is very largely Hindu. It was an 
unimportant division of a revenue circle of the BaiswAra division, 
was ruled from Haidargarh maintaining here only a tahsildarand qAniingo. 
The population is 2,306 inhabiting 509 houses, and the Brahman element 
in this is very strong. Their princinal means of subsistence are the 
numerous large groves which surround tne village and which have always 
been held rent-free. The few remaining inhabitants tliat are not agricul- 
tural follow the ordinary village trades. There is a Government vernacular 
school here, and the sales in the bazar amount to 17|500. 

In the centre of the village is a small shrine on which offerings are 
made on Sundays and Mondays to the eponymous hero of jthe place, BAba 
NAhuk, and the Qautams light in his hoase a daily taper. And in the 
month of KAtik there is the annual snake festival at the AbhmiwAra tank, 
tSx^ tank w^herc the snake was thrown off (AbhmiwAra). On the baidc of 
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this jh(l is a picttiresqiie grove of old trees in . which is a small brick 
enclosure dedicated to InahddeOjto whom offerings are made at this festival, 
and amongst other observances milk is poured into a small hole in the 
ground probably to the special honour of the snake. Near the grove is a 
small hamlet of Ahirs. 

NIHXLGARH CHAK JANQLA— JAGDrsPUR— M usXfib- 
KHANA — Distinct SuLTANPUR. — This village stands 36 miles west of the 
Sfidr Sultanpur on both sides of the Lucknow-Siiltanpur road. The vil- 
lage Sdthan lies six miles north of this. It was founded 150 years ago 
by Rdja Nihdl Khan, the ancestor of the husband of Rdni Sddha Bibi, taluq- 
dar of Mahona in this district, on the land of the village Chak jangla 
whence the village derived its name. The mud-built castle, built by Rdja 
Nihdl Khan, was occupied by the tahsildar who resided here up to annex- 
ation, but it has been razed since. This village has a police station, and 
there is also a Government school. Tliere are 562 mud-built houses, 
and only one brick-built belonging to Bdlmukand, a banker of the Agar- 
wdla Banian caste, who has acquired the zamindori right in some villages 
by mortgage and sale deeds. By the census of 1 869, the population amounts 
to 2,593 ; of these there are 1,292 males and 1 ,301 females. There are three 
small brick -built Hindu temples. The bazar of this town contains some 
shops of Thatheras (braziers) besides those of the ordinary dealers in 
articles of food and clothing. 

NIMKHXR or nIMSXR^ — PiWf/ana Misutkh — TalM Misrxkh— D is- 
trict SlTAPUR. — This town is 20 miles from Ritapur, and lies on the left bank 
of the Gumti at the junction of the Khairabad and Sitapur roads in 
latitude 27®26'nortli, longitude 80^35' oast. A third road connects it witli 
Hardoi, and there is good water communication afforded by the Gumti, 
which flows down through Lucknow, Sultanpur, and Jaunpur, to the 
Ganges. It is unbridgod hero. The town is famous for its sacred 
tanks, and the traditions connected with them, to treat of which would be 
out of place hero. Suffice it to say that its origin is buried in remote 
antiquity, and no trace remains of the original founders, who they were 
or whence they caino. The name is derived cither from “ nawa saranga,” 
the forest of holiness, or from idmas, whicli bears locally the meaning of 
the holder of the discus : because it is said that Brahma flung a discus 
the air bidding people to deem holy the place where it fell. It is 
a poor place with but 2,307 inhabitants, who are mostly Brahmans and their 
depcjndents. A bazar is held on Tuesdays and Fridays, the annual sales 
being but Rs. 18,640 in value, ^ 

The tanks and temples are numorous ; of the former those called the 
Panch Pardg (containing the water of five holy places), the Chakr Tirath, 
wherein thousands of jieople attend to bathe on Somb£ri Amawashy&s, 
the God&ori, the K4lhi, the Oangotri, the Gumti, &c., are very famous; 
The temple of L&lta Debi has widespread celebrity. There is but one 
mosque There are the pakka remains, bricks, and blocks of limestone, of 
the old Government fort, the residence of an dmil under the native regime. 

By Mr. M. L. Ferrar, B A*, Assistant Couimtssioaer. 
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Here commences tlh' pilgrimage or paikanua doscriVd ui the notice of 
Misrikh, where it brought to a conclusion. The climate of Nimkhir ia 
peculiarly salubrious. Cholera has never been kuowa to apfiear in it Tim 
camping ground is good, and water is abundant. There fiiro several masoniy 
and 61() mud built houses. The following is from Colonel Slceman : — 

This place is held sacred from a tradition that Rum after his expedition 
against Ceylon came hero to bathe in a small tank near our present cainp^ 
in order to wash away the sin of having killed a Bralimin iu the porsuu of 
Rawun, the monster king of that island, who had lakon away bis wife (Seeia). 
Till he had done so, lie could not venture to rtwisit his co-piUtl (Ajoodboca). 

There arc many legends reganhug the oiigin of tlio sanctity of this and 
the many other places around, winch pilginms must visit to complete the 
pyknrma or holy circuit. The most popuhir seems to be tins. Twenty- 
eight thousand sages wore deputed, witli the god ludur at their head, on 
a mission to present an address to Brimhn, as ju^ reposed upon the moun- 
tain Kylas, praying that ho would vtuichsafe to point out to lliem tlio 

6 Isce in Hiridoostan most worthy to lie consecrated to religious worship. 

[e took a discus from the top-knot on his head, ami whirling it in the 
air directed it to proceed in search. After much search it rested at a 
place near the river Gorntec, which il deemed to be most litted ibr the. 
j>urification of one’s faith, and which thonoeforth took the name of Neeiu 
Sarnng— a place ot devotion. I’lic twenty-eight thousand sages followed, 
and were accompanied by Krimlia himsidf, attended by the drofas or 
subordinate gods, 

then summoned to tlie place no lo.ss tlian three croujs and a half or 
ihiity millions and a half of t(3erut8 oi angoly, who prcsule each over Ids 
special place of religious wor.ship All .si^ttled ilown at places within ten 
miles of the central point (Noem Sarung; ; but tlinir depatture does not 
seem to have impaired the san<’Uty of the places wljj^ujce t fiuy came The, 
angels or spirits, who presided over them sent out these otishoots to 
preside at Neemsar and the consocrattHl place.s aiound it, as trees send off 
their gmfts witliout impairing their own powers and virtues.”* 

}iXR^—Pargana QovAMXV-^TfthsU Hahdoi — fHdrlct HAiiriOi. — (Popu- 
lation 2,481, chiefly Chaniars.) A rich agrurultural village*, six miles 
south-east from Hard oi. It was founded by N h Singh, a < ‘hamar-GiUir 
in the service of the Hindu kings of Kanauj, who dnwe the 'I'liaththaV * 
out of their stronghold at Besylira, and utterly destroyed it. A ruined 
mound of brick remains still marks it.^ Mt(* 

O^lt—PargaTia K^eri — ToJml hxv.\V[mm\---Didnd Kurki.— Tliis large 
village is situated on the road from Lakhfmpiii to Sitapni, eight miles 
west of the former. It lies on a plain at fine c!uy yoil, beautifully cultivat-ed 
and studded ^ith tree.s, intermixed with numerous dusters of giaceful 
bamboos. The two villages, OoJ and Dhakua, luijoin each other and form 
a laige town, but" the dwelling-houses have a wretched appearance, con- 
sisting of niinous mud walls and thatched roofs. There is a bamisorne 

♦ “ »lccmaii’a Tear tbrpugh Oudb,*' VoL IL pages 4-5. 

^ I By Mr. A. Jl. llariugu>a, C.S , Asslstaui CummisBiuucr. 
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temple dedicatc<l to Mahildeo in the centre of the town, and the houses 
are close upon the ditch of the fort, which has its bamboo fence inside the 
ditch and mud parapets. This temple was built by Bakht Singh, grand- 
father of R4ja Anrudh Singh, the headquarters of whose estate Oel is. 
There are two other temples, one of which was built by Rdm Din, naib 
of the said r^ja. There arc four sugar manufactories, but no market. 


Population, 3,003 — 


ITtnliii 


•« 2,618 ; 

» Mtthamma(Uno 

• « ft 

• •• 

860 

Male 


... 1,387 

1 Male 

««* 


182 

Female 


... 1,266 1 

1 Female 

• •ft 

• •• 

17S 


PACHHIMRXTH Pargmia^—Tahfyil Bikai^vk— D id net Fvzabad. — It is 
said that an iniluontial Bliar chief, of the name of Riithor, founded the 
village of Rath, now known as R/diet, to which he gave liis own name. 
Here he had his lesidimce, and ma<lo his revenue collections, lie is also 
traditionally believed to have founded another village to the •eastward in 
the direction of Chirdn Chupra, to which he gave the same name and used 
ill the same way. From that day the one village was known as Paohhim 
(the western) Rath, the other Purab (the Ciiatern) R^th, This is the 
(ifiniingo’s account. The more likely tradition as to the name is that men- 
tioned in the account of pargana Hawoli Oiidh, and which I obtained from 
Maliirfija Man Singh — viz,, that at a former period the territory between 
the rivers Oogra and Gumti was known as Pachhimrath and Pfirabrath. 
From the village of Pachhimrfith or Rahet the pargana takes its name. 


More than 200 years ago one Bhagan Rde, Bais, whose family history 
will bo detailed further on, came from Baiswdra, and founded the bazar 
still known as Rampur Bhagan, A Govermnent fort was also there 
built, and the Government revenue was thereafter collected there. 


No. 

Name. 

# 

No, of 
town- 
ships. 

•1 

R&heb 

••• 

84 

a 

B6ru ••• 


72 

3 

Molidona ... 


56 

4 

Malalita ... 


70 

J&. 

^nk6rl .»• 

... 

62 

6 

Maw&i ... 

••• 

64 

7 

K6t pardon 

*■* 

100 

6 

Bhadauii ... 


74 

9 

Parewi 

... 

82 

10 

J^endM 

... 

90 

11 

Ahran 

*.* 

89 


Total 

•M 

866 


have, for the same reason, been 


Mangalsi. Jagdispur. 

Ilutreh Oudh. Suitanpur. 

Majhaura. 


This tahsil contained the four zila 
subdivisions of Kul Sardon, Achhora, 
Asthdna, and Bhadaula. There was also 
formerly the usual tappa distribution, 
and the names of these subdivisions 
are marginally indicated, but they have 
long been set aside. 

The pargana during native rule con- 
sisted of 85C townships, of which 50 were 
oftshoots (ddkhilis). Under the opera- 
tions of ,the demarcation department 
^ these villages wore reduced to 467 in 
* number. Of these 104 villages have 
since been transferred to parganas Am- 
sai and Mangalsi, to give convenient 
jurisdictions, while 52 other villages 
added from the jurisdictions marginal- 
ly noted, so that pargana Pachhim- 
rath, as now constituted, contains 415 
townships. 


Mr. P. Camegy, Commiisioaer. 
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This ^organa is boun<^d on tho east by Majlmura, on tlie west by Ruclaui" 
of Bara muki, on the north by Haweii Oiidh, and on the south by Sulianpur 
Baraunsa, of the Sultanpur district. The par^ana is intersected by two 
tinnavigable rivulets, the Madha and tho Bisoi. The former streiun 
takes its rise in the village of Basorhi in the Bara Banki district. Tho 
latter has its source in the Anjar jliil in pargana Sultanpur of the district 
of that nanio. After passing througli Pachhimrftth these streams unit# in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Majhaura, and from that point the river 
is known as the Tons, on which stands the station of Azamgarh ; tho 
stream is rendered memorable by traditionary associations with Rfim 
Chandra, 

of tho former Bhar population in about 32 villages 
of this jurisdiction, the chief of those being those 
which arc marginally mentioned 

The following details embrace such meagre par- 
ticulars as have been ascerUiiued regarding the for- 
mer landed proprietors of the jurisdiction — 

Chauhans of Ahran. — The family traditions set forth that one Rdc 
Bhan RAe of tliis clan, the ancestor of Tahdil Singh and Araar Singh, the 
present representatives of the family, came with his followers from Main- 
pun to bathe at Ajodhya, some 400 yeai-s ago, and ended in replacing 
the Bhars and assuming possession of 565 villages, of which however 125 
only were of this pargana, the rest being of Isauli, Sultanpur, and Khan- 
dfmsa. RAc Bhan Rae was succeeded by his two sons, Jalo Rao and 
Dunia R<ie, who divided the property ecjually between them. The estate 
of the fonner of these brothers was swallowed up by the Bhdlc Sultfin 
tribe, a century and a half ago. The portion of the estate (62 kings 
mauzas) which pertains to this pargana, and which bolougod to the other 
brother, remainod in the proprictaiy possession of his descendants till 
annexation ; they have since lost the Tntgdou estate under settlement 
decree. The offspring of Rae Blidn EAe are still found inhabiting 16 
villages, and the revenue they pay under the revised assessment amounts 
to Rs. 19,721. 

The Bais of Malahtu. — The family traditions have it that some 200 
years ago, one Jamiini Bhan Singh, of this clan, the ancestor of KjinuJ ^ 
and Bhabdt, the present representatives of the family, came from Mungi 
Pdtan, in the province of Mdlwa (the locality whence the Bais of Baiswdra 
also trace their advent), and overthrew^nd dispoxsscssed the Bhars, and 
increased his estate till it contained 84 villages, including the Kurdwdn 
and Para Malahtu properties of 42 villages in this pfirgana, and the Joha- 
r^impur property of 42 villages in pargana Sultanpur. Tlie 42 Pachhim- 
rdth villages are now included in 10 demarcated villages, and to these the 
descendants of Jamuni Bhfin have subproprietary claims; they are 
residents of five of them. 

The Bais of Sohwal and Burfi. — Jagat Rde, of this clan, the ancestor of 
Bubhdn Singh, Aiitar Singh, and others, now living, came from Baiswdra 
soroe 400 years ago, and aided in the suppression of tho Bliars, He had 


There arc remains 


Inlg&on. 

Mivhd<n)S. 

Ebi&ran. 

Rihet. 

b»rcU and Gander. 
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two sons, Rnrlr ShIj McjJhmIi Sah. The forroef established the Burii 
iistnto of 27 vjl luges, tlio latUjr the Melidona estate of a similar number 
of villages. Tluisc proj)erties are nf»w included in the estate of Mah^ir^ja 
Sir Mfo Singh, and in six of those villages only have the Bais anything 
ros(*riihling a subpropriotary position, in some of the others they still 
cultivate tlio soil. 

^'h(3 Bais of Tlijhhaprdi. — About 3()0 or 400 yi^ars ago, Newild S6h, of this 
tnbe, the ancestor of Isii Singh and others, stdl living, came from Baiswara, 
and bucfieedi^d the Hhars in the management of this estate, which he then 
increased to 20 niauzas ('villages) Nowiid Sail m Ins lifetime made over 
eight (if tho.s() vilhigijs to hjs priest, a Tiwt'iri Braliman The offspiing 
of Nevvad Sab uio still rn subordinate possession of the remaining 12 
villages. 

The Bais of Rampur, Bliagan — Tikri, , Moti Rae, and Clihote Rae, 
two brotlu'is of this trib(% the anct^tois of Jaskaran Singh, Binda Singh, 
Sarornaii Sing]i,&c, wlio an* still living, canu* fnun Baisw'ia witli a far- 
imin for 104 villages, and the office of chainlhn, fiom Jahangir Shah, and 
fought tin' Bluus, r(‘plac»ng them in tJic posscssa'ii of rnauza Nitwfiri, 
f’hhatarpur, and f)l otbi r villages of tajijia Parsunii, ami 52 villages of 
fappa. Piralu, including Rampur Bliagan. The oflice of Chaiidhri of tappa 
Haliet was also field by the family in the person of‘ tlio dnoct ancestor of 
Jaskaran Smgli, but this office they had lust long before annexation. 

Tliis family still bolds most of the ancestral propeitv in direct engage- 
ment with tin* State, and it is now lepiest atcil by 41 J denial catod vil- 
lages Five uthei villages had, liowevei, passi'd mto taluqas before aunex- 
ation. 

Tlu‘ Bais of Gander — One Ohiiata! Singli, of this tribe, the ancestor 
of Ihiina SnigJi and Daljit Singh, now Jiving, came irom Baiswara 300 
;>ears ago, and took service with some Bliar chief. Having afterwards 
invited Ins mast in to partake ol his hospitality, he put bun to death, and 
took ]iossessi(n\ of liis estate. (Jlihalai Singh had Ihieo sons, Chandi Rde 
Avbo vSiu'('ee(led to Gandor, and whose descendants in the present gene- 
lation still bold tlie piueiil village in tboii ))iopnetary possession. They 
bavi‘ been narm'd above. Kahdri Uae, who foimded Kalian Bahadarsa, 
pargaiia liaweli Oudli, and Barsingh Riie, who founded mauza Barsingh 
same jiargana. 

From the above details it will be seen that there are no less than five 
families of Bais alleging a soj>arato «and distinct advent and origin in this 
pargami. There are four similartamilics in the neighbouring pargana of 
Mungalsi, and one in ILiweli Oiulh. I request attention to my note on 
the Ih'us of Mnngalsi, for the observations there recorded apply equally 
here*. All these Bais are looked down upon and disowned by the Tilok- 
chaudi Bais, and 1 have no doubt that their ancesU>rs wx'to persons of low 
oiigui, who have been admitted within the last few centuries only to a 
place amongst the Rajput tribes. 

Two laluqas have their centres in this pargana, Kluyuruhat and Meh- 
dona. Of those 1 now juooeed to give some details. t ; 
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The Bachgoiia of Kliujurahat. — Babu Abhai Datt Siogh, the presout 
owner of this taluqa, is tlic younger brother of Bnbu Jai Datt Singh of Bhiti ; 
both being oftWioote of the Kurw&r r/ij. An account of tbe elder of 
those brothers ia given in the Majhaum history, but some further parti- 
culars of the family have since been obtaiiicd, and these may as Well be 
given here. 

After tlie overthrow of SliujA-nd-daula at tlic battle of Buxar, more than 
80 years ago, he is known foj a time to liave abandoned the neighbour- 
luKxi of Fy^iabad, and to liave spviit some months in the direction of 
Rohilkhand. Advantage was taken of hia absence by, amongst others, 
Duunipat. the then talinplar ofKurvvrvr, to increase his possessions by 
annexing thereto Kkajurnhat and nnniei(»us other estates of parganaa 
Pachhiinidth and Haweli Oudh, but, on the return <>f the Naw^ab, 
the BAbu was again deprived of all tbeso new acipiisitions After tbe 
death of Shujti-ud-daula, and in tlie days when Ins widow, the Bahfi Bogam, 
lield this part of tlie country as .]ngir, B&bu Baruir Singh, a younger brother 
of Diuiiiipat, again succe(‘ded in acquiring a jiroperty in these })arganas, 
which ppiid an annual demand of Rs. 80,000 to the State, and of this 
estate he retained possession till 1232 fasli bi the Ibllowing year, owing 
to the Babu s defaub.tlie then NAziiu Valdyat Ali deprived him of his 
entire properly. In 1234 l.isli, the nazim re<urnf*d to the Ihibu tbe Khajii- 
lAhat portion of the projierty, consisting of 20 villages, held on an anmial 
rent of Its. 0,000, but of whicli sum lis. 4,700 was remitted (ui account 
of the taliKidar s nfuikar. The rest of the estate was settled village by 
village w'ith tbe zumiudars, witli whom tlie naziui euteied into direct 
engngemout 'Jbis stale of things ran on till 1248 fasli, when the then 
Niizim, Alirza Abdulla Beg, loadt.* tin' JOiiti and Kliajnraliat projXTtios, 
consisting of tlie< ontiie (estate that Babu Barhir Bingli and liis predecessor 
had aeoimiu]at<Ml, ovit to the chief of the rival clan of the neighbourhood, 
Biibn Harpal Singh Oaiagbansi, the anci’stor (d the fjdinjdar of Khaprfi- 
dih Biibu Baruir Suigb tlieu fled to the Britisli territories where ho 
soon afterwards died 

In 1215 fasli, Raja Darshan Sin^jli Irecame mizim, and during his rule 
tlie sous oFBariai Singb, Babus Jai Jbirlt Singli and Abliai Datt Singh, were 
restored to the Bhiti and Kluijurahat esta1(;s, wlii(‘h moreover were con- 
siderably added to. The two brothers divided the family property in 
1250 fasli, the elder receiving the Bhiti estate, estimated at one and a 
half share, and tlie younger Khajurahat, of one share. The foiinev of 
these now consists of 81 villages paymg Rh 37,850-10-0 ])er - annum to 
the State, the latter of 54i villages paying Rs. 21,472. These brothers 
ard highly respected, and I look upon them as amongst tlie best of dur 
smaller taluqdars. 

The Sangaldipi Brahmans of Mehdona.— According to the family 
records, Saditsukh Pathak was a Sangaldipi Brahman of note in Bhoj- 
pur, who held the office of cluiudhri. In the general confusion that 
followed the overthrow of Shuja-ud-daula by the English in that quarter, 
GopiuAm, the son of Soxla^ukh Pathak, left his homo, and finally settled in 
the tillage of Naiidnagar Chon, pargana Ainorha, zillah about the 
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end of the last century. 


Purandar RArn Pdthak, sou of Gop&Ir£m, subse- 
quently crossed the river, and married into the 
family of Sadhai Kfim, Misr, zatnindar of Palia, 
in the Fyzabad diKStrict, which latter village he 
thenceforth made hiwS home. Purandar Rdui^had 
five sons, whose nauKis are marginally detailed. 
The eldest of these commenced life as a trooper in the old Bengal Regular 
Cavalry. Whilst Bakhtd war Singh wag serving in this capacity at Luck- 
now, his fine figure and manly bearing attracted the notice of Nawab Safidat 
Ah Khan, who having obtained his discharge, appointed him a jamadar 
of cavalry, and shortly afterwards made him a risAldar, 


Bakhfci*war Singh. 
8hludift hJtigh. 
Icichha Singh. 
Dar^han Singh. 

Debi ParHhad Singh, 


After the death of Saidat Ali, Bakhtawar Singh secured the favour of 
Ohizi-ud-dm Haidar, the first king of Oiidh, which led to his further 
advancement, and to the acquisition of the life-title of rdja. This title 
Avas subscneutly granted in perpetuity by Muhammad Ali Shah, when he 
also turned the Mijhdona property into a rdj, under the following farmdn, 
under date the 13th Rabi-us-sdni, 1253 Hijri. 

“Whereas the services, intelligence, and devotion of Rdja Bakhtfi wax* 
Singh are well known to and appreciated by me, I therefore confer upon 
hun the proprietary title of the Mehdona estate, to be known hereafter as 
XI laj, of which I constitute and appoint him the nija in perpetuity. All 
rights and interests pertaining thereto — such as sir, sayar jdgir, ndnkar, 
abkari, transit dues, &c., as well as a revenue assignment of 42 mauzas, 
and some smaller holdings, are also gifted to him for ever. He is, more- 
over, considered the premier raja of Oudh, and all the other rdjas are to 
recognize him as such, All Govermnent dues and revenue from the 
villages alluded to are released for ever, and no other is to consider him- 
self entitled to share these bounties with the rdja. 

The detail of the grant is as follows : — 

“ 1. Cash naiikdr, Rs. 74,016-8-9. 

“ 2. Mu 'jfi and jagir lands, 41 villages, and some smaller holdings. 

“ 3, Sir, 10 per cent (? of the estate) to he revenue-free. 

“4. Sdyar, including the bazar dues of Shdhganj, Darshannagar, 
and Rfieganj, and all transit duties on the estate, 

“ 5. Abwdb faujddri, including all fines levied. 

“6. Abw&l) diwani, including periodical tribute, occasional 
olferings, and fees on mamages and births. 

“ Bakhtdwar Singh then summoned his younger brother Darshan Singh 
to Court, and the latter soon received the command of a regiment. This 
was followed in 1822-23 by the appointment of Darshan Singh to the 
chakla of Salon and Baiswara, and in 1827 to the nizamat ef Sultanpur, 
including Fj^zabad, &c. Shortly after this Darshan Singh obtained the 
title ot Raja Bahddur for his seiwices to the State, in apprehending and 
sending in to Lucknow Shuidin Singh, Bahrela, Taluqdar of Siirajpnr, dis- 
tnet Bara Banki, a notorious disturber of the public peace and revenue 
defaulter of those days. In 1842 A,D., Rdja Darshan Singh obtained 
the uiz&mat of Gonda Bahraich, which be had previously held for afhort 
tune in 1836, and he then seriously embroiled himself with the Nxypdl % 
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authorities in the following yeai*, by pursuing the present Mah&rAja of 
Balr&mpiir^ Siir “Digbijai Singh, whom he accused of being a revenue 
de&ulter into that territory. Tlie circumstances coimected with this 
aggression of territory are fully detailed by Sleeman at page 59, Vol. I., of 
his Journal. The prossufe at that time put upon the king of Oudh by 
Lord Ellenborougb, led to the dismissal from office and imprisonment of 
EAja Darshttn Singh, and to the resumption in direct management of the 
Mehdona estate, wliich the brothers had already created. But all thes^ 
punishments were merely nominal, for in a very few months Raja Darshan 
Singh was released from confinement, retiring for a time to the British teiri- 
tories, while the older brother, Raja Bakht^iWar Singh, was allowed to resume 
the management of tho Mehdona estate; and tins was almost imniodiatoly 
followed by RAJa Dardian Singh being again suiumouLd to court, when 
without having performed any new service to the State, he had tlie further 
title of Saltanat-Bahadur confened upon him. But the rnja did not long 
R4* Rimadhin Sin K these uew lionours, for within a 

B4jftiUffhu^rd»iy4i Sm*h, weeks lie was Seized with an illness from which 
and Mahi ijn Min Singh, he never recovered, and it was with difficulty that 
(originally named Hano- he was Conveyed to the enchanted prociiicts of ludy 
“ ' Ajodhya where ho speedily breathed his last, 

leaving throe sons Avhose names arc marginally indicated. 

In 1845 A.D., Mdn Singh, the youngest of these sons, was appointed 
nazim of Daryabad-Rudauli, at the early agcj of 24, and to this cliargc the 
Sultanpur nizdmat wiis also afterwards added. Mdn Singh soon gained 
his spurs by an expedition against the then owner of the »Surajpur i\state 
(for overthrowing whose predecessor, Shindia Singh, his father, had also 
obtained honours, in October, 1830), in tho course of which that taluqilar'a 
fort was surrounded and assaulted, and its owner, Singhji Singh, captured 
and sent to Lucknow (see She man's Journal, page 250, Voi II;, For 
this service Mdn Sing obtained the title of Raja-Bahadur. In 1847 A. D., 
Man Singh was ordered to proceed against the stronghold of the 
Gargbansi chief, Harpal Singh. The details of that affair are also to be 
louud in Sleeman*s Jouimal, Vol. I, page 144. There are two sides to the 
story. The one is that Harpdl finding im fort surrounded, and resistance 
hopeless, surrendered at discretion and unwittingly lost his life. The other 
is that he was betrayed under promises of safety into a conference, and 
was beheaded in cold blood. One thing is certain, that the transaction 
was looked on in different lights at B’yzabod and at Lucknow. TJjc 
local tradition of what occurred is not favourable to the chief actor 
in the tragedy, while the service he Lnd performed wfis thought so 
important at the capital, that Qdeinjang (Htedfa.st in fight) was added 
to the existing distinctions of the young rdja. As an impartial historian, 
I am bound to add that I have yet to learn that any figdit at aU took 
place, when l^pfil Singh, who was at the time in wretched health, met hie 
death. In 1855, Rdja Man Singh obtained the further honourary titles of 
Saltanat-Bahddur for apprehending and sending to Lucknow, wLcro he 
was at once put to death, the notorious proclaimed offender Jagairndth 
, whose proceedings occupy no inconsideralffe space in Iceman's 
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Almost; sini’iluafou.sly wil.h the la^t iv'conhjil rveiit, iW,]H BakhtrWar 
Siugli dic'l at L^K•krlo^v. 11^' left a widowed daughter but no son, and on 
the evidence of Slei*man, who h^wl good opportnnitios of knowing (and 
who wrote ju Kobnri.ry, l^oO, while Bilditivvir Singh still lived), he had 
previously nouiln it<*d as his sole Inur R'lja Man Singh, the youngest of the 
three .sons of Darshan Singh, The following is a free translation of Raja 
Bakhlawar Singh’s last Will and Testament, now in the po9so53ioii of the 
family of the* Maharaja : — * It is known to one riid all that b/ my owm 
unaided exeilions I ohUi.husl the favour of iny sov(n“eign who conferred on 
me the title of raja, the |Uopriotary functions of wliicli rank I iiave to this 
time exerciMi'd in Ihe Melulona estate, which was ako created by the royal 
order into a raj; and nioi cover othe.i properties were also purcliased or 
acipiirod by niortgagi* by me, which are held in the name and undi^r the 
managenient of iny biotluT', Raja Danshan Singh, Ineliha Singh, and Debi- 
painhad ; and also in the ua.rn(‘s of iny nephe^ws. It had recently hap- 
poiH'd that in niy old age 1 had been irujirisoned for arnsirs nf reveniK', 
and although mv bmtliei Tnchlia Smgh and otiiersof rny faTni]^> still IimsI, 
it fell to the lot of Mm >Siijgh alone to assist me rr- a. sou, and I)y the 
payment of 4a<js of nqrrs to ixdiMse me fioin my dilhculties. Whiu'cas 
the recollection of a man is only k(»pt alive by tlio presence of ofls])ring, 
and whereas I have n^t bi'tui hless(‘d with a son, therefoie bo it known 
that wlule still in the full exercise of my senses, I havt' volnutaidy adopted 
Rdja Man Singli as my own son and representative, and have made over 
to lum, With the sanction of the OoviTiiment, my enlin' ywoporty howsoever 
acquiiod and when'soever situated, and whethm' till lately held in my ow'U 
name and manngcunent or lu the name and management of othiT mem- 
bers of the family All my possessions have now b(‘(Ui transferred by me 
to Raja Mfui Singh, and his name has been substituted foi my own in tho 
Govorunnuit records No brother or neph<*w has any right or claim against 
the said Rmjji Man Singh, who will be my sole representative in perpetui- 
ty. But wlu'reas it is a duty incumbent on me and on Raja MAn Singli 
t.o make provision for the other members of the family, both now and 
hereafter, thendore the following d(*tails arc to be followed, so that they 
may mwer suifer from want. At the same time it is iucuiuboiit on the said 
lelatives to treat Man Singli as their own son, taking care that they never 
fail to conform to his wishes in all things Should they fail in doing so, 
he has full power to resume their allow luces 


“ In view to those wishes being carried out this docvl of gift (Hibanama) 
lias been penned : — 

Detail. 

1 , To ray widow ... ... Us. 90 ) per mensem in cash. 

2. IvnraadUin Siiiffh ... ... „ 600 „ ,, 

а. „ Haghubar Singh and his sons ... „ ^00 „ 

4. Inchlm Singh and his sons, Ha tiOO per mensem : thus, Kb 300 to Inchha Singh 
and to hl«i sons 

б, To Hnrdiitt Singh and hla brothers and his la Rs. 300 per nienseni in cash. 


6. 

„ IKirniiruin Singh 


... ,, mo 

M t9 

»> 

7. 

„ Harshan Singh’s temple 

••• 

„ 3(/o 

»> 

M 


The Sargaddwiir Thukurdwdta 


... ». ao 


$f 


Tile Riijghat 

••• 

••• fi so 

ft *9 

1} 


The Surajkund 


„ 10 


ty 

8 

Certain lands were also asMgiied 
he deUded ’ ’’ 

to 

di^orent persons and objects whkh 

need uoi 

« 
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When Oudh was annexed Raja MAn Singh was found m possession of 
Mchdona, the family property, with a then paying jama, aftoi' deduction of 
Rs. 66,053 ninkir, of Ra 1,91,174. 

He was at that time returned as a defaulter to the extent of Ra 50,000 
of revenue due to the ex-king. In consequence was deprived at the 
first summary settlement of his entire estate, and sought refuge for a time 
in Calcutta. Thi^s did not, however, prevent his offering protection and 
convoy to such of the Fyzabad officials as chose to accept it, when they had 
to flee from Fyziibad, nor did it prevent him from procuring boats for them, 
aud suiting them safely on their voyage down the river. 

The mutiny found the r/ija a prisom r in our hands^, and ho was 
released in oriler that he might protect our woTiien and children Of 
those proceedings the Deputy Commksiuuer, Captain Reid, at tlio time 
thus wrote ; — 

Without Raja Man Singh*s assistance it would have been cpiitc mi' 
possible to get away thi.s large number, and for his good services he well 
deserves our gratitude. I was always opposed to the plan of imprisoning 
him. He was the only man who could nave saved Fyzabad aided by oin 
treasury, and I believe he would have done it.’' 

At a subsocpxcnt period the raja was instrumental lu saving Mrs. Mill 
and other Europeans, who certified to his uniform kindness and con-sidera- 
tion. 

On these services Sir Jolin Lawrence* made the following remarks on the 
occasion of his groat Lucknow DaibSr. — 

You have in my estmiatiou a special claim to honour aud gratitude, 
inasmuch at the commencomeut of the mutiny in 1857, you gave refuge td 
more than fifty English pc*ople in your fort at Fyzabad, mo.st of whom 
were helpless women an<l chihlren, and thus, by Ood’.s mercy, were instru- 
mental in saving all their lives/* 

In the earlier days of the mutiny, MahA.riija Man Singh remained in 
constant communication with Mr. Gubbins, tluj forinm Financial Commis- 
sioner, and Sir Charles Wingfield, who was then at Gorakhpur, and he was 
an earnest advocfite for an advance against Lucknow by the Gogra and 
Fyzabitd route. So long as there was a chance of such a mo'^errujnt being 
carried out, ho never wavered in lus allegiance to the British Government, 
but having previously made it distinctly Jvnown tJiat such would of neces- 
sity be the result if no such movement wa.s speedily c;irned out, no sooner 
did he hear that the scheme of an advance by the Gogra route had been* 
abandoned, than he proceeded to join the rebel cause at Lucknow. 

■Ittx 

During the siege of the Residency, although the Maharaja harl com- 
mand of an important rebel post, he wj^ in !rc<mcnt communication with 
the garrison, and there is little question that had his heart been in the 
rebel cause, he could have made our position even more disagreeable than it 
was, and colour is given to this belief from the fact, that when Lucknow 
fell, •Man Singh returned to his fort of Sh&hganj, where he in turn was 
' 6 
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besieged by tbc rebels, a»d Jiad actually to be relieved by a foi*ce undei Sir 
H. Grant. 

Oil the return of peace, the title of Mah&rija was conferred on Mdn 
Singh. The estate he possessed at annexation was restored to him, and the 
roiifiscated property of tlie Raja of Gonda was made over to him in proprie- 
tary title for his servic^is. 

In the great Oudh controversies tliat have for several years engaged so 
large a share of the public attention, Mah/irnja Min Singh was the mouth- 
piece, as Im undoubtedly also represented tlie intellect of the taluqdars; 
and it was for the assistance rendered in bringing these controversies to a 
satisfactory c;lose, that ho had so recently been decorated by command of 
Her Majesty with the Star of India. The words of the Viceroy on pre- 
senting this decoration were these • — “ Mahtiraja Man Singh, Her Majesty 
the Queen of England and India, having heard of your good seriiccs m 
vaiious important matters connected with the administration of the pro- 
vince of Oudh, has tliought fit to appoint you a Knight Commander uf 
the Most Exalted Order of the Stai of India*’ 

It will thus be seen that the Shahganj fomily is but of yesterday. It 
was created by a daring soldnu of foitune, and it was ennobled by another, 
who to coinage of an iidimttedly high order, added an intellect than 
which there wort' few more able or more subtle. 

Since this biograiihy was sketched, the subject of it has been gathered 
to Ills fathers He died in his oOth year after a pi'otractcd illness of 
mghtecn montlis, contraolcd in the ovei -zealous performance of onerous 
duties connected uith the iinal scttlunent and consolidation of the taluq- 
ilaii system ol Oudh 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the year 1870 has proved fatal to 
all the thice sons ol Riija Danslian Sin^h, l^ja Raghubaidayiil, the second 
«ou, died oil the second May, 1870 ; Mahdrfija Sir Man Singh, K.CS.I, 
tiio youngest, on the 1 Ith Octubor, 1870, and Rdja Rumadhin, the eldest, 
on the Uith No\ ember, 1870 Of these the fii'st mentioned will ever bo 
Tetncmbeiod with a shudder by the readers of Slecmau’s Journal, as the 
cruel official d 'ivasi ator of the Trans-Gogra districts. The latter long devoted 
himself iMth cicJ.it to the management of the family property, but in con- 
sequence of a petty zanaiia dispute he rolinqui.shed the charge and 
betook hiself for sc^veral years to a life of devotion at Benares. He, however, 
returned to Oudh shortly before the province was annexed, and since then 
the brothers have made Slnihganj a fortified town, founded by the uncle 
and father, and which is situated 14 miles south of Fyzabad, their general 
residence. 

Mfiffiaraja Man Singh has left a daughter who has a son, Kunwar PartAb 
Nardin Singh, te whom it was his intention that his fine estate, which at 
present yields a revenue of Rs. 4,32,128 per annum to Government (not 
including the Gonda property) should eventually descend, but the will 
leaves the property to ihe widow who is not the lad*s grandmother^ and 
to hei lb assigned tlie duty ol finally naming the heir^ 
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The will is in the following Icrms * — 

“ Whereas my intentions as to the nomimatlon of any of the youths (of the 
family) as my representative have not as yet been finally inaturea^ it is 
necessary in, the meantime to appoint the MahSnini as represonUtivo and 
proprietrix, tfiat she, until such time as she may appoint a representat|ye, 
ir^y renuilu as my representative and proprietrix, but without the power 
of transfer. No co*sharor has any concern whatever \yith my property, 
leal or personal 1 have thoreiore written and riled this will and testa- 
ment, tliat at the proper time it may take effect. Dated 22ud Aprils 
1862 ;’ 

The other brothers, who w«re imui of an altogether infeiior stamps 
have each left bevcial sous, who are supported by the estate. 

It is popularly averred, with what tiuih it is liaid to say, that on ono 
occasion Raja Bakht^war Singh intimat-ed liisiiiteutKoiof leaving liis eatatert 
to R’fknSdhm, his riches to Rughubavdayfvl, and his anny to las favourite, 
Mdn Singh. He was asked how the army was to he supported without 
property or wealth, and he is said to have replied naively y—-"' I am no judge 
of men, if he who gets the army does not very soon possess himself of the 
estates'and the treasure as well ’’ Be the trutli of this story what it may, 
tlio Mahdifija rested lus right and title lu the estates on Raja Bakhtawar 
Singh’s last will and testaiiieut, a tree tianslatiori of which has already 
been given/ 

The following letters roferrod to the Mahdrdja'a services dunng tlio 
mutiny . — 

“ The undersigned being about to leave the escort of RajaMfin Singh, 
desire to place on lecord the high sense they euteitaiu of the services he 
has reudorcfl them. 

When the danger of the mutiny of the troops at Fy/abad became im- 
minent, he came forward of his own accord and offered an asylum to all 
tire ladies and children at his fort of 'Shfiliganj, and his offer was gladly 
accepted, and eight women and fourteen children ol this party (besides 
t^rec others) were sent there. 

Shortly after the emciUc took place they w^re joineii by thoir hubbancl% 
and Raja Mdn Singh made ai rangements^to forward the whole by water 
to Dinapore. 

Though the party lost their money and valuables en route (this was 
owing to an untoward accident which the r^ja could not possibly have 
foreseen)^tho voyage on the whole has been as satisfactory as could be 
expected, and free from the extreme misery and disc<)mfort which other 
refugees have experienced, 

'' Without the persojaal aid of the r^ja, it would have been quite impracti^ 
cable to get off such a large number of persons (29), There can be no 
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doubt that undor Providence we are indebted to him for our >safo passage 
1o this place. 

(Sd). J. Reid, Ca'pt 
„ A. P Orr, Cwpt 
„ F. A V Thuubitrk, Ca ^ t . 

* OopAT^ruR, \ „ John Dawsok, Capt 

The 24;th June, 1857 j „ E O* Bradford, Ex. AsatConimr''^ 


“ This is to certify that by the kind assistance of Rija Mdn Singh, I 
and my three children, and also three sergeants' wives, wdth their families, 
have been protected, and our lives, indeed, saved. 

'"When the disturbance took place at Fyzabad my husband, Major Mill, 
Artillery, bad made, as he imagined, every careful arrangement for the 
safety of myself and our children, but by some mismanagement and unto- 
ward circmnstaiicos, of which I know not the cause, it appears he was 
obliged to fly Avithout me, though he gave orders for me to he sent for. As I 
and the childien were hidden andplaced under (on the night of the 7tli Jhine) 
the care of a person who had promised to do everything that was needed 
but who proved false to his trust, I did not get a boat till Wednesday, the 9th, 
and that w'as through other people’s influence. I proceeded scarcely above 
a mile fiom Giiptar Ohdt when my boat was stopped by order of tho 
sepoys of tho CtU Regiment Oudh Irregular Infanti v, and several came on 
board and threatened to kill me and my children unless T immediately left 
tlie boat, wliich I therefore was obliged to do. I was told that we should be 
killed if we lemained in the station, and the fiame fate wnmld also await me 
if I took another boat; however I determined to try if safety could be 
obtained by water, and engaged a small boat, foi which I had to pay 80 
rupi'os 1 w*as taken over to the opposite side, and there again tlireatened 
Avith death from every one I met, as the Delhi Badshah had given orders 
to that eflect We \vere then put on shore, hurriedly left there, and all 
my pro}ierty left behind. I wandered from village to village with my 
children for about a fortnight, existing on the charity of the villagers, 
when Raja Man Singh discovered the fact, and most generously took us under 
bis care, and hos been exceedingly kind and attentive, providing us with all 
we needed, food and clothing ;and he is now about to send mo on towards 
Gorakhpur, lo the charge of Mi, Osborne, by the request of Mr. Paterson. 
I most sincerely hope and trust Government Avill amply reward the R4ja 
for liis unifoim kiiulnoss to all Europeans ; had Raja Min Singh not pro- 
tected ns Ave must all have perished, and wc arc deeply indebted to him 
for his great assistance. o 




The *lth Jail/, 1857. 


) 


Rajputs ••• psr cent'. 

Bnibnanfl ... ... 39 „ 

^Kor IS, Kurm^s, and Ahjra i 6 „ 

lllu8Alman8 7 „ 

Other cwtes 2i „ 


“(Sd) MaeiaMill, 

" Wife of Mufor John Mill, Art^.” 

Population . — The distributiqp of races 
in this pargana is as per margin. The 
residents are mostly agricultural, one-half 
of which are well-to-do, the other half 
Iteing poor. Sixty per cent, of the houses 
are tiled. • 
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Trade . — The principal bazars are marginally indicated, and trade is in 

the hands of petty dealers who appear to 

lUrt^rRhagw ... transaction* the 

i^gbiganj ... tn limits of the pargana. 

Sh&bgaii} ... ... 7S5 

DArabganj, ... ... 415 Fairs and skHncs. — There are threo 

t^nimpur ... ... 250 annual fairs in this pargana. 


(1). AsUk — In mauza Purai Birbal a fair Is held for two or three days 
in the month of SAwan, in connexion with tlio feast of snakes (NAg 
Panchmi), which is attended by some hinulreds of people of the neigh- 
bourhood who go imiko offerings at this shrine. 


(2). Sitd/cund , — In mauza Taron DArdbgani a fair is held in KArtik 
and Chait, where those of the neighbours assemble who cannot join in tho 
larger half-yearly gatherings at A jodliya for tho purpose of commemorating 
important events in the life of Ram Chandar. The tradition is that Sita 
offered saciifice at this place on her way back from the wilds, and dug tho 
tank in which the pilgrims bathe to couHnemorate the event. 


(3.) Surajkund . — In mauza Rampiir Bhagan 1^000 or 1,200 people 
assemble here the first Sunday after the Cth day of BhAdon to com- 
memorate the birth of the sun. During the day salt in every shape is 
eschewed, and a strict fast, extending even to abstaining from drinking 
water, is maintained from sunset till sun rise the next morning. 

PACHHOHA Pargana — TaffsU Shahahad — District Habdoi.-— This par- 
gana is bounded on the north by the Shttlijahdnpur district of the North- 
Wastern Provinces, on the east by pargana Shahabail, on^tlie south by 
Pall pargana, and on the wc.st by the districts of Farukhabad and Shdh- 
jahAnpur. The area is 50,280 acies or about ^8 S([uaie miles, divided as 
follows ; — 


Cttltirated 

Irrigated 

Unirrigate4 

CuUurable 

Unculturablc 


42 , 8 G 1 ^crc' 8 . 
13.802 
28,550 „ 

10,276 „ 

3,C44 „ 

Total 69.280 „ 


The soil is chiefly bbfir (sandy). There are two rivers — tho Qarra 
and the Sunsaha Qhanab. There is o»ly one road from Thatheora to 
Farukhabad. The Government revenue demand amounts to 44,284-2-6. 
There are 17 schools and two post-offices. The population is 30,420 ; tho 
number of houses 4,980, 

Pachhoha pargana was in the Nawabi, included in Pali. In 1834 tho 
pargana was named " Pachhoha DehAt,” and a tahsildar was appointed 
owing to the defalcation of the Pachhoha zamindars. This tahsildar 
resided at Bilsar. Pachhoha was formed into a separate pargana after 
lannelalion. The village of Pachhoha lies wost of the fort of Pali, and 
bewe the namc.^ The zamindars are mostly PanwArs, 
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PAHXRAPUR Pargana-^Tcilml Gonju — District GoNDA. — Thlspargatta 
irt bounded on the north by pargaua Gonda, on the south by Giivvilrich, on 
the west by HisAmpur of the Bahraich district, and ou the cast by some 
villages of pargana Gonda. Formerly it contained only C3,l&8 acres, 
divided into 114 villages, but since the recent survey in 1876, 14 more 
vilhiges, with an area of l(),Dl>8 acres, liave been transferred to this pargana 
Iroin Hisampur. Kow therefore the pargana contains 128 villages, with 
an area of 73,391 acres, or 115 square miles. The surface is level ; iiii- 
culturablo land amounts to 7,340 acres, barren land to 13,020 acres, and 
groves cover 3,8S0 acres. The irrigated land is 8,093 acres, or 19 per 
cent., and unirrigated 39,044 ficres or 83 per cent, Tlu'ro are no foresta 
within the limits of tlie pargana. Theie are no large rivers The Tirhi, 
which traverses the pargana from west to cast, is neither used for naviga- 
tion nor irrigation. It tloes mischief during the rains by inundating tliOv 
villages which border it. 

The only crop ]>eculiar to this pargana is diinsi dhun, which Is sown in 
Bfiisakli (April) and cut in Sawan (July). It is nevt^r in dangtn* of being 
submerged by the flood, as it continues to grow as the water rises, so that 
its top is neviT covr^rod. Water is met with at G to 9 feet from the sur- 
face. There is no disease peculiar to the pargana. During October and 
November fever is somewhat prevalent. 

The revmiue of the pargana amounts to Rs. 93,618-2-0, Rs. 91^328, 
being land revenue and Rs. 2,200-2*0 cesses. 

The pargana is held cliiefly by the rajas of Kapilrtliala and Singha 
( !hauda. The Bisluinibharpur cbtaic belongs to the heirs of Mah nya Miii^ 
Singh. 

The villages are thus held : — 

Talijqrlan 

••• ••• 

/aiuiuilati 65 

r;ittidun ... ... ... SI 

IShayjacbnra ••• ••• 5 

Total 

Including: coeftrccniiry inulial<t. 

The tiibal distnbiiliuu of pioperty is as follows: • 

Brnhoann ••• ... .«• 

Chhattvi ... ... 

KiiUuins Cbbaltri ••• •• 

^hisalman ... ... •• 

KanalcNb&hi faqir ••• •• 

Chaubiiu Cbbattri 
Goshdio ... 

* Jan war Cbhattri ••• 

Bair&gi faqfr ••• 

Kurtiu 9M ••• 

Total M* 1S8 viDages. 

The total population amounts lo 40,990. The numbers of the provailingj 
ciw>tcs aie us under,— 

Brahmans ... ?,S62 

A tor ••• ,4. 2,668 

Kabir 2,529 * 

MurkQ ^,067 




JJoiUi 



Kunnl 



iiosh&m 


j,4as 

Ohhattri 


],at)s 

Path an 


1,301 

Dimnia 



Oararfa 


1,087 

lU'urji 

* •«. 

1,067 

Baiuuu 

1 

9TS 

Kavfl th 


909 


Thest^ Ijvo ih 11,587 houses, all of which arc mud built. The only 
iinisonry buihliugs arc four thakurrhvtirai^. 


As bus boon before .sai<l, there is no o(hm river in tins pargana. than the 
Til hi which runs only tluring the rains. Tlieu comuuinioaliou is made by 
ferries at the following i»laces: — 


('hhoti Gh»t. 
Kakiirlia. 

Jot 


Pnra Tlori. 
•Balpui Gh&f. 
f Httwaiipur Ghat. 


Tliore is liatdly any traffic. There is a bazar 
pargana, which i.*^ a cattle market of some note. 


['.ailed Katra in this 


Village schools have been established at Uie following places. — 


Muhnmm.^flpnr, with 

see 


CO puptls. 

K»itra bazar „ 

tee 

»•» 

71 

Br&nwau „ 

•ee 


48 « 

Pnr'^a it 

eee 


40 „ 

Dnbnagnr „ 

tee 

tM 


Uiirtpur „ 

sea 


33 „ 

Pali&i'Hplir „ 

eee 

• 4« 

40 „ 

Theie IS a registry office at ICatra 

bazar 


* 


HhU^ty . — It is saul that formerly the hendquarters of the dislrict were 
tn village Landa, which still exists three nules west of Paharapiir Tho 
country was then in tho possession of Kiile Sah, a Thnni chief Tliis wn .4 
at the time when Judhi.shtir, the hero of the Mahtibhiirath, reigned at Has- 
tinapur. Some time after the ThSru liiie became extinct, and Hiija. Pilhora 
of Delhi annexed thi.s country to his kingdom. On the fall of the Hin- 
dus at Delhi, and the ascendency of the Miihuinmadaris, Chhitan, a Bnd»- 
inan, became lord of it. Nothing further is known till the end of the J7th 
century when (1692) Riija Datt Singh, of Gonda, annexed this country to 
hifl dominions, and ^ave it the name of Pafeirapur. Since this time it had 
remained in the uninten'itpted po.ssession of the Gonda nijas. 

« 

The only famous battle is that fought between Ahiwal Khan N^zim 
and Raja Datt Singh of Gonda, It occurred at Bfilpur Qhdt, cost the 
life of the Nazim himself and thousands of his followers. 


♦This 19 cro«ae4 by ihe r<nid that leads from Gonda to Bahtamghnt. 
tThii it crosgtd by the road from TolonclganJ to BHlr4nopur. A wooden bridga is only 
kept tip iu the dry weather* 
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There \h no religious btiilding in thift }^rgana which particularly 
Ireqiiiros notice. I’he only fair is that held in Phdgun on Shiurittri in 
honour of liarkhandi N&th Mah&deo. 

Katna bazar is the only place in the pargana which has a population of 
over 2,000 

PAILA Pargaiia — Tahftil LAKUiyipmi—Dist'i'id Khrm.— P argana Paila 
includes the old pargana of Karanpur which has lately been joined to it. 

It now contains 119 villages covering an area of 105 square miles. The 
general features and history of the two portions of the pargana — viz., par- 
gana Paila proper and the old pargana of Karanpur, which were sepa- 
rately assessed, are as follows : — 

Pargana Paila proper is bounded on the north by the old pargana 
of Karanpur, on the cast by pargana Kheri, on the south by pargana 
Basfira, and on the west by parganas Kjista and Sikamhirabad. It contains 
59 regularly demarcated villages, comprising a total area of 32,910 
acres or 51 42 square miles, with a population of 345 to the square mile 
The cultivated area is 17,019 and the culturablo and fallow 11,091 acres 
more, or a total assessed area of 28,740 acres, out of 4,170 acres Of the 
unasscssable area tluiro arc 910 acres under groves, mid 32 acres still 
released as rent-fioc gnmts, winch latter have now been separately a^sess<^d 
at Rs. 74. There are 4,243 cultivators and 3,419 ploughs, being 1*24 men 
and 5 1() acres of cultivation to each plough. Again, the percentage of 
the irrigatiHl land is 32 from wells and tanks chielly. The pargana is 
almost cutiioly free of jungle , it has much good aveiage loam and clay soils, 
and in certain localities a good deal of wot land pioducing two crops a year. 
Owing to sonii' feuds between Raja Lone Singh and R^ja Anrudh Singh of 
OeJ. several of the villages, Atwa, Sliankarpur, &c., to tlie north of the 
pargana were destroyed and thrown out of cultivation since 1248-49 fash, 
when RSja Lone Singh got these villages in his lease under the Huzur 
Tahsil Many of those villages wore in possession of the Raja of Oel at 
the time. According to Colonel Sieomaii s account ‘‘Raja Lone Singh got 
the lease in March, 1840, and commenced his attack in May.” The result 
was, a great fight (xjcurred between him and the Oel riija on the Paila plain, 
and LoneSiugli is represented to have been beaten back and lost some of 
his guns. The Raja of Oel eventually left the villages ho held. These vil- 
lages are now held by several of the grantees, and aie now only begiuning 
to revive. 

In Atwa and Shankarpur anii some others Lvge areas arc still waste, 
but rapidly are being brought imdcr the plough. Tlie soil in these vil- 
lages is everywhere good. 

The largest jhO is at thef village of Kutwa ; it is a long narrow deep jWl, with 
liigh and sandy banks on both sideii, which prevent the lands being irrigated 
from it. Aftei the rains another jhil is formed in tlie hollow of some low land 
king between the villages ef Rasfilpur and Kisbanpur on one side, amt 
rarldbpiir and Sajwdn on the other side. At certain seasons much of the 
waste IS available for irrigation, and the flooding from the jhfl adds 
much to the fertility of the adjoining lands. There are two streams^ ^ 
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which partly form the boundarj^ of the pargana, the Jamwdri on the north- 
east and Saroyan in the south-west, but at present very little use is made 
of the water of these rivers. 

NaHre of tenures mid nufnher of villages , — The following are iho 
varieties of the tenures in the 59 villages of this pargana >— 

Taluqdari ••• as 

Decreed to GoTcroment € 

PfttUdnri .» .M S 

2(Camindari 16 


These are all khalsfi villages ;<)f those 48 villages were formerly given over 
to grantees* Bubsequcnily Gaya Parsli&d, grci-nteo, was allowed to exchange 
four Villages he hehi in this pirgana for olUei villages iu the Unao district ; 
60 these and two otliors have boon docr*^ed to Government, the remaining 
nine villages arc still hold by the former propnetorB. Paila was formerly 
a part of Nimkhar pargana. 

That portion of the Paila pargana which was formerly the Karnnpur par- 
gana is separated from Haidarabad on the west by a curious range of low 
sand hills, with sil jungle along both bases and a suc('.H.sion of jliils ; those 
at Kaimahra bocoine a river which flows v'est and joins the Katlina; for- 
merly jirobably a branch of the Chauka passed down hero After leaving 
these hills the parfjana presents the appearance of a flat plain well wat(3i- 
e^l with numerous jlills and large wells. Water is more abundant than in 
Haidaiuhad, but so is tisar. After passing the river Jamwdri the soil is 
lighter, but water is everywhere plentiful from rivers, jhila, or wells, which 
unlike those of Haidarabad are oft(m stable eriougli for using leather 
buckets. Towaids the north the boundary is the U1 for 14 miles, but this 
is hardly available for irngation on account of the height of the banks. 
The Karanpur pargana w%as likewise formerly a part, of the BhurwUra, 
and one of the earliest seats of the Ahbans. The prcHciu village (Bhdr- 
w4ra) lies a mile soutlr of the Ul, and the whole way along the banks of 
this river to R4mpur Gokul ; remains of old buildings are uuraerous opposite 
Fatehpur Karra; near the latter place there arc numerous mounds, and 
wherever the earth has been tunie<l up largo blocks of carved stone, capi- 
tab of pitteis, friezes, and architraves have been discovered Silvoi and 
gold coins of the Kanauj seides have been found \n considorablc nnmbors 
The original zamindars are Ahbans. The Bhi'irwfira estate' was <livi<J(;d 
among the |five sons of Muhammad Husen Khan mentioned in Slee- 
man’s Tour.^' Siathd, with Kupia Murtclfar ; belongs to a family headed 
^ Im&m Ali Kh&u. The Janwdrs represented by tl»o Ilaja of Ool and 
Th&kur of Mahewa seized a number of villages bet wcjcn 1840 and 1850, 
Simrai* an old village on the bank of the largest jhil in the district, 
and several villages round it, then passed into the hands of the Th&kur of 
Mahewa, who bad held the village of Karanpur before. 

The Karanpur pargana contained GO villages covering an area of 54 

K ve miles, principally owned by the Janwiirs of Khcri, the lords of 
ewn and Oct , their occtirudion is a recent one, 
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PAILA— LAKHtMPUB— Kmau,— The 
town of Pail4i in built on some high land, looks very dilapidated now, and 
is nothing beyond an oi Jinary-sized village; the residents being chiefly 
Brahmans, Kunnis, Pfisis, and Charafirs. The returns showing a popula- 
tion of l,()13 in 817 houses. No trade seems to be carried on in the tovm, 

PAINTEP(JR*~Par^ana Maumudabad— BXin— District SiTA- 
PUK. — This town lies in about 3 miles west of the high road from Bahram- 
gbat to Siiapur, which latter place is 42 miles south-east; latitude 
27®14' noith, and longitude 8l°13' cast. 

Tlie town is said to have been founded 300 years ago by one Paint Pal, 
an A hban Rfija of Maholi, and to have been named after him. It is now the 
u'Hidoncc of KAzini Husen Khdn, w'ho owns estates in the neighbourhood, 
and who is cousin of* the Taluqdar of Mahmudabad, four miles off. The 
population is 5,127, there being about seven Hindus to every MusaJman. 
TIk; only Ooverninent building in the town is the school at wlrch the 
average daily attendance is 70 Paintopnr contains 1,189 mud-built and 
but two masonry bouses, one of which laitei is the laluiplar's I'esidenc^ — a 
substantial odifico. 

The loculi bazar is held on Sundays and Tuesdays ; and in tlie month of 
Docernber theio is a fail at which all tlie commodities in ordinary demand 
arc to be purchased. Tlu* annual value of all sales is estimated at 
118.1,31,000. There is a largo community of baukei’s settled here, in 
addition to wdiom, the Banian clement is strong in the town, which on the 
whole IS Itouiibliiug and of considerable local importance. 

PAbl Pavfumaf — Tafml Shauabad — District Hardoi. — A light sandy 
tract 111 the south-eastoni corner of the Sbababad tahsil, between the 
Gaira and Send ha rivers. On the east the Garra .separates it from par* 
ganas Slniliabad and Saromiuinagar, and on the west and south-west the 
Setidha fiom parganus Allahganj (Fanikabad) and Katiiri. Baiwan 
adjoins it on the south and Pacbhoha on the north, lu an area of 73 
Bipiave miles, of wliicli 4G aro cultivated, it contains 92 villages. In shape 
it is irregularly square, with a niaxinium length and breadth of nearly 12 
and 11 miles respoetively. It. s general asju'ct is thus described in (ktptain 
Gordon Young’s ussossmeut note book : — 

‘*The whole, as a lulc, is bliiii, not necessarily of one standard, but 
generally light and sandy. There aie, however, strips of tarai or low-lying 
moist lands all along the Oariu, and by the sides of the long ihfls which 
intersect the pargaua from uoi|.h tv) south. Between these jliils are long 
high tracts of bhur, and along the sidesof the jhils and between those ridges 
arc strips of tar&i. From Pali to Siih janpui all is bbiii of the very sandiest, 
with numerous shifting sand-hills brought into position by any stump or 
scrub winch arrests the cd<ly ami thus forms the nucleus oi a sand hill If 
vegetation gets a hold on the hillock it is probably stationary for ever, 
otheiwise the hist high wind canies it away to another spot,’’ 

* By Mr. Perrai. C.S, AKtistant CotnmiBsioncr. 
t By Mr. A J1 liaungtoD, Aewstant Coauiiitii^ioncr. 
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The viHa^a skirting the Garra though light of soil are the boai in the 
p&r^ana. In some of them the lands by percolation from the river remain 
moist till March or April, so tViat irrigatioti is scarcely re<juirod. In 
others, where the river nins between higlier banks and with a nam>wer 
flood-basin, fine crops of opium, tobacco, and vegetables are raised alotig 
the river bank, owin|j to the ease with which a uevor^feiling stipply of 
water is drawn from it by Icwer {dhenl*Ii) wells. To the west of these 
villages, with an average breadth of about tlircH> miles, runs parallel with 
the Garra a belt of high, dry, uneven, unpioductive bbiir. 

All the villages in this tract have been ratetl in the third or fourth class. 
Here rents arc low and wells are few. lii some of th(' villages there is 
no JiTigation at all To tin* west of this tract, and up to the boundary 
stream, the Sendha, breadths of dhdk jungle copiously intersoctiMl hy 
narrow marshy jhils, along whose edges cultivation is gnulually extend- 
ing, altematei with treeless ridges of thinly cropped bhfir. Many of the 
jungle villages ai^e fairly productive with average soil and good watei- 
supply, but in some the soil is cold,^atift‘, and unpioductive, and in almost 
all cultivators are still scarce, rents low, and mischief done by forest ani- 
mals considerable. In the extreme west of the pargana, m in the east 
along the Ga^^^^ a narrow strip of moderately good villages fringes riie 
Sendha. There is not a mile of road in the whole pargana. Gart- 
tracks wind deviously from village to village. Along these, cxcejil n» 
the niiiiy season, a Ught bullock cart (Shikrarn) can be driven without 
much difficulty. 

Tho staple products are bajra and barloy, which, in the year of survey, 
occupied three-fiftliH of the crop area. Wheat, arhui, rice, and giam made 
up the greater part of the remainder. Tobacco, ojiium, and kitchen vege- 
tiibles are raised principally in Pali, Nist^impur, AnitAra, Barwara, Lak^ 
naur, and Bharkani. The nodular limestone {kankar) is found at Morau 
and Behti. 


Rent-rates vary from Rs, 10-8 and more per settlement bigha (gths 
of an aero) on market gardeners' lands in Pah to nine annas on the 
dry uneven bhfir. Cash lents prevail; but here and there payments aic 
still made in kind. * 


Sombansi Rajputs hold more than half tho pargana; Brahmans neaily 

a filth ; Muhammadans a tenth. Three 
villages have boon decreed to Govoiii 
meut The tenure zamiiidui i in and 
imperfect pattidan in 17 villagcrf; 19 be- 
long to the Sewaichpui* taluqa 

Excluding <x>8ses, the Oovornmenf 
demand is Rh 37,041, a rise of 47 per cent, 
on the summary aa^essment. It falls at 
only Re. 1-4-1 per cultivated acre ; Re. 
0-12-8 per acr# of total area, Rs. 10-8-5 

G r plough ; Re. l-lS-2per head of the agncultural, and Re 1-5-1 per 
ad^ot the total popuUtion, 
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The immbei of jnliahilarits is 28,087, or 385 to the square mile. Hin- 
to Miihiunniailarjs arc 25,578 to 2,509, males to femaleH 15,243 to 
12,841, and rists to non-agriculturists 20,298 to 7,789. More 

than a foiiith of tbc3 Hindus are Brahmans ; ChamArs and Chhattris each 
constitute a ninth ; Murfios a twelfth ; Kah&rs, Ahirs, and Kis&ns predo- 
rnmatr in tliu remainder. 

There me no irnnorUint fairs Village schools have been established 
ot the following pla*os — I'ali, Salijanpur, Ikibarpur, Madnapur, SarAc, 
and l/ritmapiu. 

The only Tnaik(‘t is at Pah on Sundays and Thursdays. 

For srinie accounl of the past history of the pargana see Pali town. 
Tlie (pirmngos say thal Pali has been a pai'gana for seven hundred years — 
i e., since Shahab-ud-din s cornpiest. It is probable that if not so ancient 
as this, its forruatiiui into a Kwemu^ subdivision dates at least from the 
reign of Humfiynn. In the A'hi’i^A/ihnri it is mentioned as containing 
50,150 bighas, and as paying 12,001?23() ddnis of revenue, and 3f5,488 
dams are set down as jtigir. No fort is mentioned, but there was a 
garrison of 30 tioopeis. 1,000 foot -sold nu-s. Anarnis (<) arc entered as 
the zamindara. Pali originally coritaiiuid the whole ot what are now 
pargaims Shahabad and Pachlioha, and u part of parganaa Saromaii- 
nagar and KatiAn 

jp A lA*— Pit rgana Pali— 'A t/w/ fiuAiuhXD—DlMrlH HAunoT.— (Popula- 
tion 5,122 ) The chief town of paigana Pali lies in latitude 27''30' north, 
longitude 79 ' 14' east, and is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
river Gan a on the old route from Fatehgarh to Silapur, ninemilovS south- 
west from Shahabad, 18 link's north from Saudi, 20 north-west from liar- 
doi, 19 iioitli-east fiom Farukhabad, G4 west from Sitapur and 90 north- 
west from Lucknow Its general appearance was thus described by Gene- 
ral Sloemaii twenty-three years ago : — 

“ The road for the last half W'ay of this morning's stage (along the 
Saudi load) passes over a good doooiuteeasoil. The whole country is well 
cultivated and well studded with fine trees, and the approach to Palec at 
this season (.lanimry) is very picturesque. The groves of mango and 
other fine trees, am ids t whicli tlie town stands on tlie right bank of the 
Giura river, nppear very beautiful as one approaches particularly now that 
the surrounding country is covered by so fine a carpet of rich spring 
crops. The siin’a rays falling upon such rich masses of foliage produce 
iin infinite variety of form, oole^ir, and tint, on which the eye delights to 
repose .” — Sleemans Towt\ Vol. II,, page 40, 

The Qarra here is fordable at Eujghat for about five months of the 
ycaj. A ferry is kept up at other times. The river has shifted a good 
deal noilhwards away from the town within the last foity years. 

Local tradition describes the circumstances of its foundation, but does 
not turuish any duo to the derivation of the name. The tract of coun- 


Uy Mr. A. 11 llarmgtoo, C.S.| Assistant Couimissioner . 
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try of which Pali i»the centre was coiuiuered from the Thathorasby tho 
Sombansis under Raja Satan before the Muhammadan conquest. 

The name may, not improbably, be connected with the PAl dynasty of 
Kanauj, from which place Pali is distant only 84} miles. 

The founding of Pali is placed by local tradition at (he close of the 
twelfth century, shortly aftei the great compaign of Shahdl^-ud-din Ghori, 
and tho downfall of tho Rathor dynasty of Kiiuaiij. In th^ise days tho 
country round Pali wiis ruled from Sdtaimagar fSdndi) by the Sumbansi 
Raja liarhar, suruamed Sinusal Deo, son of Raja Satan. Tho office 
of mace-bearer at Rdja Harhar’a court belonged hereditarily to a 
powerful family called variously Gabrs (fire-wurshijipors) and Kisdns, 
They lived a little to tlio west of the presout town of Pali ou the new 
ruined site called Sdndi Khora, and enjoyed the revenues of a considera- 
ble tract lying round it, known then as Sdndi Pali< These Gabi’S (or 
Kisaiis) seized tbe opportunity of the Ghorian invasion to revolt, from tboir 
prince, and possess theuiMilves of bis dominion, Htirhar strove in vain to 
recover it. In his strait lie (loapatched Gidm Pdnde, his family prio.st, 
to his brother, a risalddr in the Mnsalnian garrison of Kanauj. At Ids 
request troops were sent from tlienee luulor the cominaud of Slic‘kli 
Mom-ud-diu XJsmdni, son of Hdji Sdldr. The upsUirl (labrs were crushed ; 
Raja Harhar restore! I . Sbekh Moin-ud-din, (ham Punde, and his 
biother, the risaldar, we.ie each rewarded vvitli a ront-fn*c grant of five 
hundred bigluis Settling down on their grants they gradually elected 
away the forest along tho river bank, and foundoil the pu'sent town 
of Pall The Brahmans established themsolves to the north and 
the Shekhs to the south of the site. The former beeann* the rhau- 
dhria and the Shekhn the qdzis of the tract. At this day ShekJi 
Moin-ud-din is represonted in Puli by Ids descendants Shdriis 
Nazfr Ahmad, Tajainmul Hu.sen, ami Qazi Niwdzish Ali ; Oiutn Pandc 
by Chaudliri Hanwant Singh, and the risAhhir by Chaudhris R&e 
Singh, Daride Singh, and Buddhi Singh. Mr Caruegy do not know 
upon what authority) assigns a mucli later date to thc3 founding of 
the Shekh colony at Pali under Shekh Moin-nd-din : — There, about 
" 1350, really began the Muhammadiui immigration. Shekh Moui-ud- 
“ din, grandson of a lieutenant of Ahi-ud-din Khil ji, Governor of Oudh, 
"stationed at Kanauj, crossed over to Pali and establislied a colony which 
" was afterwards increased by the assimilation of numerous advonturers.” 
(Notes on Tribes, page 66.) 

In the Nawabi, from 1839 to 1854, tl^ ndib or deputy eluikladar of 
the Sdndi Pali cbakla, or revenue circle, was stationed at Pali. 

There are five muhallas or wanls — (1) the Shokhs quarior, (2) Qdzi 
Sarde, (3) the Malik and Pathdns quarters, (4) the Maghrabi or western 
quarter, inhabited exclusively by Pathdns, and (5) the Hindu town, in 
which Pande and other Brahmans preponderate. The Hindu town looks 
well to do, but the Muhammajlan muhallas have, for tho most part, a 
decayed and impoverished appearance. The resumption of rent-free grants, 
and the loss of Oovernraent service, have been felt nere as elsewhere. Out 
of 1 2^5 houses only 32 are of brick. There are two mosques and a 
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thikurtlw&ra One of the inosquon is a very showy florid straoture, built 
roceutly by RusaliWr Iintiaz All, the principal Muhanima<lan rosident, 

A brick school-house was built in I860- The school is a village one, 
with an average attendaneo of 60 pupils There is a small mud^built 
Sanie, which is repaired annually from local funds. At tho market on 
Sundays and Thursdays grain, salt, vegetables, tobacco, and cloth are 
bought and soKL The only shops are those of two grain* sellers, two confec- 
tioners and one seller of pan-leaf. A little coarse country cloth is 
manufactured. 

PALI A P<rrgana — Taltsil Ntohasan — KirKRt. — Thispargana lies 
between the Sarda on the south and the Suheli — an old* cliannel of the 
(>hauka — on the north ; it is bounded by Nighdsan jxirgana on the west, by 
the Shahjahfinpur district an<l a portion of Naipjil on the east. It is 23 
miles long and 11 miles bioad ; its area is 139 wpiare miles, divided into 
50 townships. Of cultivated land there are 37 sijuare mih^s. Much of the 
amble laud recor(le<l as haiien bemg inchuled in the GovernuH'Ut fonvst, 
thou' is really hardly any barren laud in thopargana. The level lies geiu^- 
raliy very high, quite above the reach of inundation, still it is not so ele- 
vated as that beyond the Sulieli northwards, and the forest generally tiou* 
sists thoK^fore not of sfil but of dhak, khair, and hhisham. U[> till 50 years 
ago tho Sarda ran in tlie ehannol now luditferently called the Siiheli or 
Sarju. Into this fell two streams called tho Buri and tho Newri, with 
its affluent the Nagranr. Wlion the Sarda change J its course more to the 
south past MuraunchA Gluit, the rivuli'ts above monlioued oontinuod to supply 
a Hcanty stream, wliifdi now does not cover a tenth of the channel formerly 
belonging to tho 8arila. The SuUeli is a picturesque little stream ninning 
under high banks, and generally fiiiiged with extensive shisham forest;dts 
breadth opposite Kh<iiiigaili i.s not above twenty yards. In some placet's, 
wdiero tho ancient river scoured deeply, its watei*s are deep, dark, and slug- 
gish, but it is gc'iiorully easily fordable, the depth not exceeding three feet. 
It is much used for rafting timber from the Government forests to 
Baliramghat on the Kauriala, 

Tho eastern portion of the pargana from Tikaulia lies very high and quite 
beyond the reach of floods, but much <»f it has beeu cut away recently 
by tho Chauka. Westward, however, from Tikaulia ainl Patihan the whole 
of the land almost is the alluvial deposit left by the S&rda in its various 
wanderings. There are iniunuerahle chanucLs, some dry and silted up, 
others containing stagnant water and treacherous (uucksands, otheiy in 
which tiny streams still flowoveFklarkquakingmud — all are generally covered 
with magnificent crons of tlie narkid, a gigantic rood, whose waving pluuios 
of pure white flossy nlaments cover acres of ground surrounded by the dark 
green gmsaes and confdrva. Crossing one of these streams at Tikaulia we 
enter a large tract running up to the north-west, wliidi formerly belonged 
to Khairigarh, where the river SArda ran in the channel above pointed 
out. Recently il has been demarcated with Palin without much reason, as 
the entire tract belongs to the R&jaof Khairigarh. It is an extensive 
prairie, edged near the i ivore with fine shisham woods for many miles. The 
travcUei on uu elephuut e\cu will seldom be able to see more than a few. 



yanh on eacl> aide, the gnisa is so dense and lofty that numorous herds of 
uil-g4e, spotted deer, and black buck — when tlie grass is shorter-orange 
over this primeval waste. A few villages, with narrow bolt of cultivation, 
be tJisoovered by means of a guide; for such is the density of the vegetation 
that the low lands ot the pi^asantry are qtiite buried in the prairie grass, 
and the traveller may bo within a few ycords of a large village without 
being aware of it 

Tlio pargana is not a healthy one. Even villages, which are well situated 
on dry and olovatcJ spots far from tnarnhes, seem to bo affected by malaria, 
as well as those of the lowdyiug tmets But. indeed, only about one-fourth 
of tlie pargana, the south-eastern portion, a belt about throo miles broad 
skirting flie (Jhauka from Marauneha QlnU. roally can boast of such con- 
ditions of soil elevation, am! clunato as comluce to hoalth. To the west 
fever and cattle-murrain are fnghtfully provalent, the people soem weak 
and emaciated, the cultivation is of a movcnly type, rice is the main crop, 
and turmeric the only staple to which any labour or pains are devoted. 

The population is 20,370, of whom only 1,794 are Musalmans, and only 
S,877 arc females. The singular disproportion exists in all the Tardi par- 
ganas, and is quite unaccountable. It is the most thinly populated of tall 
the parganavS in the district except Khairigarh, falling at the rate of only 
146 to the s(iuaro mile. 

UUlm'Xf . — The proprietors wore originally Katehria Chhattris, and a 
number of the villages aro still in their possession, but all are deeply em- 
barrassed. A number of Palniri Cbliattris, relativos of the Raja of Khairi- 
garli, were originally lessees under the RAja of Khot&r, the lioad of the 
Kaleliria clan. At the first settlement for thirty years (in 1 839^ those and 
others, who have occupied a similar position, were dt dared to be proprietors 
by the British Goveniment. Not however on any title, real or pretended, 
of their own, but simply because the pargana was a wasto wilderness ; 
over it the Rdja of Khot^r had exc^rcisod titidar authority for some years. 
These lessees ijad exerted thcmHclves, and spent money in cutting down 
the forest and inducing cultivators to settle in regions which were then 
unhealthy, and still more terrible to tbo people’s minds as the haunts of 
numerous tigers and wild elephants, * The Suheli river, with the swamps 
on each side, and the numerous ancient river channels above described, 
arc still the haunts of numerous tigers. And we can judge how dcstnic- 
tive they must have been in former times by the pertinacity with which 
they ding to old haunts, now the resort of a numerous population. Near 
Ncwalkh&r the forest department has its^timber depots and saw-mills; 
some famed tiger swamps arc in the vicinity; notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of armed men, the bullocks employed in cfiriing the timber are con- 
stantly killed; ilnmorous bands of sportsmen annually move against the 
tigets, and several were shot by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The following extracts bearing on the condition of the people are taken 
from the assessment report : — 

“ The circumstances of this pargana are very peculiar as appears from 
the history already given. 
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^'The tenure of land is zamindari; there are no taluqaa excq)t fifteen 
tillages, vvliich were formerly in Khairigarh. 

The other landowners are relatives of the Katehria Raja of KhotAr, or 
the descendants of the men who took farming leases from the Government 
in 1«38, and who now have tooomo proprietors. The land was nearly all 
waste at that time, and these men were engaged with as the representatives 
of the cultivating community ; the terms of their engagement seem very 
favourable, and they naturally gave similarly good terms to the tenants 
whom they represont(Ml. The system of nar/shi payment was introduced — 
namely, that the tenant p^iid for each harv44jBt, and if the crop was spoiled 
by flood, or destroyed by the forest denizens, the tenant paid nothing. 

‘*Thc average late paid by tlie a^^&rni is four annas per bigha rising to 
BIX in a few villages — that is, from eight annaa to twelve for the year ; this 
.bocom(‘>s Re. 1-6 to Rs 2-7 for the jaiibi biglia in dufasli land, and twelve 
annas to He. 1-3-6 for ckfasli. The local bigha, varies in size ; it is in some 
places 2} to the jaribi bfgha, but the average is 3J among lou caste astirnis. 
These rents, considering the quality of the soil, situxition of the pargana 
between two navigable rivers, and density of the population, are absurdly 
low, and are due to the natun^ of the relation between the landlord and 
tenant, which really more resembled those between state lessee and share- 
holders 

“ r have repeatedly met asanm in the fields who admitted reaping a 
harvest of 8-7, and never l(‘ss than 5 maunds rice per bigha, and who were 
paying four annas rent ; now taking the average of abov(i 61 kachcha 
maunds of 18 sers, the wliolo value of the crop at 36 ser.s would be Rs. 3, 
the lambardars share at ?,ths would be Ro. 1-1-3, and tlie Government 
share eight annas. I do not say that all land yields au average of 6J 
maunds; all I say is that land which admittedly does so, and whi^ should 
pay rent of more lhan one nipee, pays only four annas, there being very 
little dufasU. In other villages the asamis assured me that whenever the 
crop in unmanured land becomes less than five maunds of rice, they 
abandoned that laud and dug up new. 

It is also clear that tlio roiit^ are low, because the \vcalth of the pargana 
lies with the itsfimis ; thoir cattle, carts, jewellery, clotlies, are infinitely 
superior to thosu in the old Oudh parganas. Tho lambardai’s, on tho 
other hand, are very jioor and embarrassed ; they receive a very small 
margin, indeed, upon tlu* Government jarna: many of tliem have been sold 
out. It is abundantly evident that these rents are wholly abnormal, and 
cannot be used as a base for the rent rates of a thirty years* settlement, 
during which for the first time the lambardars, who wore formerly only 
lessoos, and fettered by Act X., will be able to treat their tenants as they 
please, becauso they themselves are at last formally reoognizert as proprie- 
tors, and the cultivators are now formally declared by the Oudh Rent Act 
to bo tenants-at-will Indeed, the lambardjirs have already commenced 
to exoi-cise their new powers — not by raising the old rents upon the 
old Staples, but by imposing disproportionably high rates upon new 
Staples, 
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Turmeric, for iiistuncc, has cithei beeu introduced^ or its cultivation 
largely extended since annexation ; in most vilh\ges it gi*ows everywhere and 
will on poor sandy soil. It pays ono rupee to twenty annas porkachclia 
bigha ; the asiimi grumbU ^ ; ho says that only exceptional prices make it 
pay ; but he holds on, making up such losses by lus gain on cereals, Now 
there is absolutely no reason for this tui meric rate, live hundred por cent, 
above the grain rate. 

Turmeric has only one advantage, that is, that wild annuals do not oat 
it, but really the danger from this to any crop is a mere tiiflc — uotUiug to 
what occurs iu Kukra, Mailiifti, A uiangabad^ Srinagar, and other pargauas. 
During three weeks* residence I only saw Kvo nihgae iu tho j.>i\rgana. In 
Srinagar 1 ha\e killed seven in a morning Turmeric i.s a most difficult 
product to prepare, the expense «>f boiling down tho roots is great, the 
value of the produce uftoi* deducting cost of piepaiation is by no moans 
more than that of fair crops of iice. and 1 have no diuibt that> this now 
excoplional rate is leully very little above what will prevail over tjio 
whole area, when the ndation between the landlord an<l ieiuint have 
settled down Piccanlioius have been takim to protect any men who 
had ac(jnired a rigdit to heietliiaiy temuicies before the inclusion of tlu' 
pargana in Oudh.lnit liaully an} havii claimed When I asked the land- 
lords \>li} lent was so hnv, 1 leceived ( oinplaints of asarnis, of cattle 
di^c'aso, and of urdu'altlnness, but in all iliose niatteis the pargana is fai 
better than Khiungaih, w hoi e the tenants pay much higher rents, eiglit 
and ten annas the kaclicha bigha/* 

VALIA- Parjf ana VAlAA—Tahsit Nkuiahan — Hinirkt Khert-- A town 
fioni whicli a jiargaua derives its name in the distiictof Klien, is Kitnated 
two miles northof tho (^hauka river, and 112 miles nortli-wcat from Luck- 
now Latitude 28''2G/ longitude b0''37'. There are two Hindu timiples 
in Paha. It hits a market twice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Articles of country consumption are sohl There is only one inusonry 
well, and no masonry house ; the place is very liable to fever, pailly fiom 
the bad water , it belongs to a Katerui Olibaltn 1'hc place is of mo<lcni 
fun ndation. Population, 4,204 — 


{wmo^ 

{M?no« 
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PANDRl KALAN — Pargana Hakha — Tc^isil \}^Ao-—l)istncL I/nao-- 
It is 10 miles south-east of the sadr station. Two niih h south of it there 
is an unmctalled road between TJnao and Rac BaieJi flj-»inets through 
tahsil Pui-wa. 


It is related regarding its foundation that tw’O brothers, Borhii Pande 
and Hari Pinde, Brahmans by caste, were m the service of B&ja Jai Chandi 
ofKanauj, and each of them laid the foundation of a village, naming it 
after himself by the permission of the rAja. It is so called because it was 
founded by the elder brother. The sod is clay and sand and surface level ; 
neighljpunng foimtry delightful. There is no jungle, but mango trees in 

8 



abundance The r lunate good, watci sweet., but some wells are brackish 
There is one Icmple of Sagreshwar MaL44le6 here* There is now a school 
here numbering ff) pupils, of whom 71 are Hindus and four Muhammadans. 
There are two maikots weekly, but no fair. Total population, 3,852. 
Hindus 3,792. composed as follows - 


Brabman'^ 

riihaltriH Aj/ 

Kayaihs .. 71 

... yjo 

Ahj}'< ... 

Ollici ciifltcs I.JiCl 


Miihamnuidan.s 00 T ,Sli.\^HiaK 4 pialfolm^ dedirate.<l to 

Miiluideo 3 


The niuiiui! '■-•ie (»f to lh<'ha/;ii amounts to R> 0,0(»O — 

OoUHf'H 76'J 

Mud built 749 

Al,is«uir> 4 

PAN HAN Pfirya tta^ --ToLnt Pokwa — J^ish'irl I nao — P argana Piur" 
ban, in tahsil Puiwa, district Tinio. bounded on tin- Are'll and north by 
pargana Purwii, on tbt‘ oast by pargana Manianwtiu arid the district ot 
Ka<i Baieli, and on the simlh b\ thernt i Lou. Its greatest wulth is three 
miles and great (‘st length font mil(‘s. and tire total area is 12,108 acres: 
and population, a<’ 0 oi(ling to census of 1S()9 A 1)., 7 997 souls 

Hliwlus 7.769 

Mulianauadiu)^ !?28 

The enliivatod area bears but a small propoition to the total area, being 
only 5,281 acres , but is well irrigated , tlie irrigated area being 4,227 acies 
and the unirngatcd area l.Ool- acres. The land devoted to cultivation of 
tabi crops is abemt double ot tliat devoted to kharif. The pargana corn- 
pribes 23 mauzas (townabip.s), of which 9 are taluqdari and 14 mufrad. Of 
the taluqdari mauzas (villages) none aie held by under- proprietors. The 
uikfusi kluim (gross lental) is at ptosent Rs 27 (>29 and of this Govefnment 
takes Rs 1(1,809 

The suifaee of iliopaigaua pie-Nent-s no striking featureK, and os a level 
plain except at the e xtreme .suutli where tlicie is a slight inclination to 
the bed of the rivei liOn There «aie no jungles and but few groves through-* 
oni the pargana. but babiil trea? glow plentifully along the line of villages 
near the Lon on a tract of land whcie formerly salt was eictensively 
manufactured. This trade has, howcvei , disappeared as a private enterprise 
undfu British rule. The Lon indicates by its name that the land through 
whidi u passes is highly impregnated with salt. It flows from west to east 
passing the villages of Kdkori, Baijuamau, Mfrwau, Parsanda, Dainta, 
Bhag'vautpur. and Biyaspur. The stream scarcely deserves the name of 
rivoi. Tito tUn\ ot water is but scant when greatest, and the bed of the 
siio.Mu i.<; comjdotely dry in many places in the hot weather. On the Rac 

Ml VV, c.S , Asisiatant Commissioner. 
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Bigreli side of the pargana and lying between the villages on the east of 
this pargana, and the nearest villages of Rae Bareli^ is a very large jhil, 
nam^ the Siidna TOfib The shape of this sheet of water is a horse-shoe, 
the convex side being towards Paiihan. This tank is one of the largest 
in this and the adjoining pargana on the Rao Bareli side. It is w-ell stock oil 
with saiir, parhaii, sahri, and other fish. 

Tlic history of this pargana is meagre. The (?arliest kne^wa oecupjuits 
were the Bhars, one of w’h(>so rajas is said to litivc borne the name of Pami, 
and to have Duilt the town of Panhan. giving it his name. The remains 
of an old fort are diseernible in the* vicinity of the vdllago of Panlian, and 
are said to be the remains of the ancient Ilhar stiongludd. About 1,600 
years ago Silivdhan came with his army t.o Whiui'ajpiir in tiie mo<lern 
district of Fat(ihpur, and lialted there to batlu* in the (hinges. Ablnii 
Chand Bais and his bnitlier, Pirthi Chand, w'(*re with Sidivaluin. The 
former advanced and crossed llie Gauge's, attacked the Bhars, and didoated 
them at Panhan. Abhai Chand added other dmnimons to his eompiesi, 
and Pauhau fonned part of the largo domain known as Buiswara 

PANHAN Village--' Pargana Panitan — Tafml PmwA — Pmrict Unao 
— Panhan lies 24 miles south of Unao on the country road form Thiao to 
Rae Bareli, The riven Lon runs two miles to the north. The town 
founded 2,200 yeai-s ago by ih(* Rtija Paim, chief of the Bhars, from wdiom 
it derived its nam<j It is well situated among groves, good water, and fertilr* 
soil A celebrated faqir named Muhammad 8hah lesided hero. Hieu* is a 
vernacular school attended by about /50 boy.s Fairs are lieU in Jamiai y 
and Marcli m honour of Muhammad Shall, each attended by about 4,000 
people. Sweetmeats made at this place arc remarkable. Population is 
2,773, of whom 800 are Brahmans and 130 Musalmajis. There are two 
temples to Mahadco and one to Debi. The sales at the fairs amount to 
Rs. 24,000 annually. 

Latitude •«« ••• ... nortb. 

Longitude eatst, 

PARXSPXTR ATA* — Pargana Girw^niCH — Tah/nl BmkKOAKS-^Difitnd 
Gonda. —A very large straggling village in the Guwiirich pargana on tho 
country road between Nawabganj and Colonclganj, 2fi miles from tho 
former, and 10 from the latter market, and 16 miles south-west of Gonda. 
Adjoiping, and in fact making one village with it is Ata. and the joint 
population is returned at 7,107. It is almost entirely Hirulu, and contajjis 
no remarkable castes or religions ; on the boundary of the two villages is 
a dourishing school where rather over a hundred boys imbibe instruction 
in Hindi, Urdu, arithmetic, and the elements of algebra and cuclid. 
The honses are almost without exception of mud, and in Pardspur itself is 
a small bazar, open twice a week for the wants of the neighbouring rus- 
tics, acting as a depOt for as much of the export produce of the sur- 
roundii^ vlUages as does not find its way to one of tho larger bazars. The 
town was founded nearly 400 years ago by Raja Paras Rim Kalhans, the 
<mly surviving son of the ill-starred chieftain whose destruction hy tho 


* hj Mr, W. C, Benott, C.8., Asatstaut ConniKMsioner. 
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(iogra wave has bt oa recounted in the tlistrici article. His descendant, 
the present Rtija of Par^spur, and chk‘f of the Kalhans of Guw&rich, still 
resides in a largti mud-hemso to the cast of the village. The Babu of Ata, 
representative of a younger branch, and with a separate estate, live.s in 
Xtn, a name accounted for by the following curious legend. B^bu Liil 
Sjih, the first of his branch of the family was out liunting near Panispur, 
lie met a faqir eating wliat appeared to bo carrion. TJie holy man 
pros.sed him to join, and his ropngnance yielded to hunger and a dread of 
ihe curse whicli was jiromised to his refusal. To his surprise it turned out 
to 1)0 exeolloiit wheat fiour (Ata), and at the faqirs bidding a pot full of 
the deceptive Ih'sh was burieil under the doorway of the fort which Lai S4b 
was building 

PAIiASRAMPUR,— 7V.r^na Patti— Patti — District Partab- 
GAUU. This place was foundt‘dl)y Parasram, a Gosham. The road from 
Ih'la to Biidshdhjmr passes a mile from thi.s village It is six miles from 
Bela and dose to the livor Sai There is alh‘gi‘d to have been a tort Ijiw 
belonging to Madan Singli B^is, a subject of the gi eat (Jahilwai Raja 
Manik (diand ; he revolted. Alha‘und tJdal were .suit against him ; the 
lliija seized and imprisoned them ; but their wives Sona and Blola raised 
a force, compuned tlic Raja, and reh*aseil them. TIktc is a leniple of 
( dniuJuirja Dobi liere, at whicli cocks and pigs are sacrificed. There is a 
lair m honour of Ghaululija Debi at winch about fi,0(K) people assemble. 
Population 

PARI A R Vaujana — TahsU M^Ko—DxHtrict Unao. — Tlnspargami is bounded 
on the north by Safipur, on the east by pargana Unao, on tho south bv 
Sikandaipur, and on the west by tin* Ganges, wliicdi separates it fioiu ihi* 
< ^nvnjiore dislnct of tlx* North-Western Provinces. The paigana is nine 
Tnil(‘S long by five broad, and its area is 30 square miles oi 23,040 acres, 
divid<‘d into 42 mauz.is oi towmsliips. Tlie soil is chiefly loam and cln\, 
and the pargana produces wheat and barley of the first quality The prin- 
cipal stream is the KaJyuui, which falls into the Ganges. Watoi is found 
32 feet fumi the surlacc Theie are many acies of groves, chiefly of mahua 
and mango Theu- me three bazars Halt earth is to be found in small 
quantities Tlieie are two lakes in the jnirgana, ?w’.: , Mahma, beside the 
vilhige of Paiiar. whicli about two miles long and half a mile broadband 
lUxsleoiia, in flu* ^ilIage ofthe same name, about a mile square. Tlx* 
principal village is Punar on the Gauge.s, wdiiidi is hold sacied by the 
Hindus, and is se|}ai.itcly notici'd TIu* laud revenin* amounts to 
Rs 20,403, which givi'sau asses.^ment of Ke 1-4-G per acre 

tenure is ns follow's : — 

TaluqvXui ... *.• ... 1,629 acres 

Ziunjiitinri •ift ••• 13,676 

r.itiulau ... 4. .44 .4. 7,759 „ 

Tile \)opulatum IS 15,717. of wdiom 8,1 7*3 are males. The people are poor, 
aixi as a lule. invo;\ od in debt. The iirincipal fair is that held on the 
K<5itiki ih'uaniuushi at which 100,000 pi opie assemble 
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Tiadition re’ates that ihero was Ivin erly a jnrgle lui'e. In iLo Trota 
Yog, or second of tho woild, Lacbhman, by older ol bis brother Rfija JJiui 
(Thandar, of Ajodhya, turnid out Rdni Sfta on this land ; hence the name 
of the pargana from the Sanskrit word “ Parbar/* lo turn out, or let go— 
tf, divorce — afterwards corrupted into Pariar. In 595 A.H. (1187 AJX)i 
Hewauchal Singh, a IJikhit lliikur, came hero with an army from tho 
noith, con<|ucred the Loniiis, then zatmndars of the pargana, and founded 
the village of Pariar. In 1785 A.D., 28 villages were taken from Sikandar- 
pm and Safipur and formed as pargaua Panar. 

Pariar — Pnnjana Paisiar — TahsU Unao— Dnao.— Lies in Lati- 
titudc 20^^44' north, lougtitude 8<K"22' east to the north-west of Unno, at tho 
, distance of 14 miles. An unmetallod road connects it with Raaulabad. Tho 
/ nver Ganges tuns ptist the village towards the soutli. There ivS a lake by 
/ name Mahna near this village. The ongA of the name is given in the 
I jiargana article. Riip Singh, BhcUIuI, was a man of note here in the time of 
Ali^i Alinus All Klian. lie built a fort and a ganj or walled bazar at this 
]»!iic(*. A tahsildar resided liere during the Nawabi There is one gouoral 
niaiket, and a cloth market twice a week in Daulatganj There i.s now no 
sartie, thana, or talisiL Tlierc is no jungle near. The climate is good. The, 
population amounts to 2,593, of whom Brahmans are as many as (j38, and 
Musalmans only 117. There ivS a great bathing fair on tho Kditiki Piiran- 
mnshi, attended by 100,000 souls. The market and fair realize about J ,522 
rupees only. There are 589 mud-built houses and two masonry. Tliercj 
are si.K Hindu tenijilcs. 

Tradition relates, wh<*n Raja Ram Charidar was piuformi ng the saenfic(» 
called A^hwamed Jagg, he loosed tho hoiso Shyi'anbaran, and announced 
that whoever caught it would thereliy signify a wish to make war with 
him Kus and Lav, the sons of the nijy himself, sei/i‘d the liorse m tin' 
jnnglo of Paiiar, and tliereupon a gicat fight ensued Jnatemrleat 
Panar tliore are to be seen up till the present tunc a number of arrow heads 
said to have been used by the contending parties, and they arc also some- 
times picked up in the bed of the nver. There is a temple in honour of 
Sri BWkam^swar Nath Mahfideo on the Ganges built by Lav and Kus, 
and one to Jfinkiji or Rfiui SHa, 

PARSANDAN— Parjjfavia Qorinda Parsandan— Moiian— 

Unao. — Parsandan is 12 miles south of Jbalotar Ajgain and 14 north-east 
of Unao. In the king’s time it was headquarters of the pargana of tho 
same name, but since the establishment of Bfttish rule Parsandan has been 
joined to pargana Gorinda, and made a part of tahsil Mohdn. A 
• metalled road from Lucknow to Cawnporc passes through tliis part of tho 
country. There is nothing certain knowm about the date and circum- 
stances connected with its foundation. It is said that in early days there 
was a dense jungle in the vicinity, and the heroic Paras R6m, the sixth 
incarnation of the deity, performed his penances here; date unknown. 
There were some traces of his place of worship left which induced R4ja 
Ugrasen to come from the other side of tho Jumna, and he cleared the 
jungle, and founded the present town. It is siipfiosed to have taken its 
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name from Iiavnig been tlio'reaideuce of Paras Ram, The soil is principally 
clay. There is a pleasing variety of hill and hollow round this town. 
There is no jungle Climate healtliy and water good. Some 600 years, 
ago there was a great contest between Himmat Singh, ancestor of the 
present possessors, and the Subahdar of the king of Dmhi. There arc still 
ruins of an old fort built by Ilimmat Singh. The population is divided 
as follows ' — 



iiinduM 

Atumfma7tSB 7'olat^ 

UraluTiRn 

1 

None J,048 

ChhiUtri** 

... (54 


Kons 

... Urj 


AhirH 

... 178 


(Jtlicrs 

... 703 


ToUl 

1,048 


There ar 191 mud-built houses. 




?Ci>42' north. 

Longuudo 

• •• 

80^46' east 


PARSHX DEPUR Parr/avif — Tahnl Salox — District Rae Baueli — This 
])argana foimoily in the Partabgarh district lies north of the Sai ; its area is 
fifty-four square milo.s or 34, (>91 acres. The population is 33,037 or (112 to 
the square inil(\ almost entirely Hindu — 3,722 are Brahmans, 2,811 are 
Chhattris, an' Alurs. Chhattris hold forty-two out of the sixty 

villages. Tin* Kauhpnrias are only fifty-two, showing that they have 
recently spiead inh) this pargana , the Gautams are 2,350. 

There aio sixty villages now in Pansliadepur held as under : — 


Gantam<i ... 1 4 

KiinhpuriaM 9S 

Miihaiuniadaiis ... 6 

Brahmans ... S 

Others ... ... 7 

Jungle grant villages 2 


60 villages. 

This pargana had no existence as such till about 1190 fasli 
(A. D. 1783); it wa^j jmrt of the Nasirabad pargana given in Jagir to 
the Bahti Begam. In lier tenure ParshAdepur and Atclia were con.stitutod 
as i^arganas. Another accouht gives Sikandarpur as the old name of this 
pargana, and Pars, a Bhar chief, is said to have called it Parshddepur. 
The Bhars were driven from here as from other places by Muhammadans, 
whose traces are found in the names of villages as Rasnidpuri Mohi-ud- 
dinpur, and Dilfiwarpur, &c. The Pathanswerc ejected through the instru- 
mentality of a Kurmi, named D^si, who it is said became a Moslem, and 
gaining influence at the court of Delhi, acquired a grant of the pargana. 
l)Asi was himself killed and succeeded by some Gautam Rajputs, who 
are still in the pargana represented by RAe Mahipal Singh, Taluqdar of 
B(iia. and other oAvuers of six independent villages. ^ 
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The place, Parshudcp\ir, is really the mingled village sites of some four 
villages — nh., R^unpur, Ahora, Launsari, Songna, and ShahAbpur. There 
is no village called Parsliadepur. A forco used to be quartered there 
under the native government of Oudh. When the country was annexed 
Salon was the name given to a district, and the headquarters were placed 
at Kasbwapur in this pargana on tho bank of the river Sai. Upon the 
inutinv breaking out tho civil officers went to Rfija Hanwant Singh’s fort, 
of Kiii&kankar, and thouco to Allahabatl. Tho Ndin taluqjlars, true to 
their character of pestilent marauders, signalised themselves by seizing 
tho earliest opportunity in the mutiny to plunder right and loft. 

PARSH ADEPUR—Parffai/a Pausii \i>epur— Salon — District 
Rae Bauell — ^Tlus phujc was founded by a Bliar (;hief. Raja Pars, on the 
road to Salon Tlio river Sai flows a mile to the south ; it is twenty miles 
from Rjic Bareli. It is alleged that tho name of this place was Sikandar- 
pur in ancient days. The population is 4?, 310, of whom tho Hindus are 
2,645 and Musalmans 1,674 There are 4H masonry hounes, five temples to 
iSlahadoo, six mosques, three imduibaras, and one vernacular school There 
IS a bazar called Khudaganj ; tho animal sales amount to Rs. 5,(K)0. 

PARTABOANJ ractjana—Talml Nawaboanj— Bara Bankt — 
'Fhis pargana is bounded on the north by villages of tlie Fatehpur talisil, 
on tho east by villages of tho Ram Sauehi Olmt talisil, on tho south by 
pargana Satrikh, ami on tin' west by pargana NaAvubganj. Its area is 
fifty-six square miles oi 3.), 751 acios Tho cultivati^d soil amounts to 
2t288 acres, tlie onlturubh' to 3,776 acres, and tho barren to 6,33t^ 
acres The irrigated area amounts to 10,212 acios and tlie uiiirngafed io 
15,206 Tho Kalyani skirts t)io pargnna on the noitl) and east. Its length 
Avithin the limits of the ])argaiia is about six niih‘S. Tliis stream doos 
neitluT good nor hai in Water is met AVith at from six to twelve feet The 
metallotl road to Fyzabad pas.ses through this pargana There an* 
mamifm tores of any note The land revenue amounts to Rs 64,21i3-1.6, 
falling at the rate of Rs 2-5-1 ])or arable aero. Tho fifty-four villages ot 
this pargana are held under the following tenures — 


Taluqdari 



•ft 

M. 9G 

Zaroinclari 

••• 

fM ••• 

1 #> 

... 15 

Pattidari 

... 

* 

••• 

Total 

13 

... .54 


The pargana is held by Rajas Sarabjif Rmgb and Fnrzand Ali KJian, 
Chaudhi^iiin Sahib- iin-nisa, Hakirn Karam Ali, Wiijid Husen, (jhulam 
Abb^s, Niiipal Singh, and Amjad Husen Tlie j>opuIat ion amounts to 
38,556, the nigh castes number as many as 6.t/0t), other castes number as 
follows Ahirs 3,139, Kahars, 2,304, Nads HHil Schools have been estab- 
lished at Partabganj, Safdarganj, Ra.sanli, Lhlhauh, and Malpur. Therf> 
is a post-office at Safdarganj Police posts are at Jalalpiy and Maktaura 
Tlioro is no registry office. A fair held at the end of Asiidh, in honour ot 
Nag Deota, at niaiiza Machhad is attended by about 11,000 persons; 
milk and nee arc offered The pargana takes its name from the principal 
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town. In the village of Pindra a battle was fought between the kingV 
men and tlie Malimudabad taiuqdar. 

PARTABGANJ — Bxrgana Partaboanj — Tahsil Nawabcunj — JDistHct 
Baka Banki. — Tins market town lies in latitude 26®55' north, longitude 
81^20' vdHt, at a <listancc of five miles cast of Nawabganj on the Fyzabad 
road. It was founded on the land of Rasauli village by Rfie Partab 
Singh, a royal otficial, about 150 years ago The market days are 
Mondays and Fridays. This ganj was ver^^rosperoiis during the Nawabi, 
but now it presents the aspect of decay. There arc two large jhils close 
to the village which in the season arc covered with ducks, &c. 

DhAn Singh, a banker, built a masonry tank and wells hero during the 
Nawabi. Since then M^tadin, Halw^i, has constructed a masonry tank 
on the road side at a cost of Bs. 10,000. There is a branch school at 
this place. 
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PAETABGAEH DISTRICT ARTICLE 


ABSTRACT OF CHAPTERS. 


J.— PflY.SJf'AL KKATniES, II. — AGmCtn.TlTKl<; AND OolVrMRROE Til — TUK 
PKOPbE. IV. — ADMrNISTRATIVE FEATUUES. V. — lIlSTOUY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

roAition-*-BounflAricft^ Area and population — General aspect— '^ioil—FeifilHy— Water 
—Cliroato— Rainfall— Natural drainage— rrcvalent diseiiHc-i—Vegi'tiiUon—Uivers— 
Watershed— liakea— Animals, 

— The Partabpcavh distncl lies between and 82" 25)' 

of east longitude, and 25" and 2G 10 |»aniih*ls ot north latitude, 
having an oxtronic length of 70 inrhvs, and an e\tiemo brciidlh of 41 miles. 
The aioa is 1,444 s<|aarc miles, the population 7, 82, 081 souls U m at 
an average altitude of 300 feet above the sea. Tlicic arc‘ no nioiin- 
Utins, 

BouaihivieH. — It is bounded on the north by llie eonlenuinous di.stiK t 
of Sultanpur, of wdiich the adjoining paiganjis nininng jjom west to east 
are Amethi,Tappa Asl, and Olianda, on ilu' wi'st by the paiganas ol Salon 
and Parsh^depur of Rai* Bareli The (lang(‘S running south-east and 
dividing Oudh from tlie Allaliabad distiiet of the North-W(‘stern Proviuries, 
is the boundary of the district as far as tlie village of Jahjinabad. This 
adjoins the village of Kadwa in the Allahabad distiiet. Tbue the bound* 
aij line takes a north-east direction, am!) mis up veiy irregularly to the 
Ouiriti river, coiiteriniriously with the Allahabad and the dannpur districts 
oftlic North-Wosteni Provinces. The Gumti, across which lies tlio Aide- 
man pargana of Sultanpur, forms the boundary for four miles otdy. 

Tims the district adjoins the districts of Sultanpur and Rae Bareli in 
Oudh, Fatehpur, Allahabad, ami Jauntmrm the North-Western Provinces, 
its area, internal divisions, and population arc shown in the accomiiiinying 
table. : — - 


1 

Farganas. 

o 

% 

® 1 

Ahla tv 
R iorif^H 

1 FQITAICE 
' MlLlH 

• 

POi’FI ATION. 

• 



Total 

P 

Hindus 

* a 
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Thin Htatt*nu‘nt Is tukon from tbo consus roju^rt, tmd doCf^ not quite agree with later 
oalcnliitionH^ the details oi wiiteh are not proouraide. 


Tlio piesfiii (liHliirt of P;utabi:;u li then contains thioo tahs]I« and 
fiovon parijamvs IT)) to ISfil) tho dwt.riot rontiiued nine par^^ana^ — tnunely, 
Salon and Parsliadepur- in addition to iho^^e in tlio lojo*^oing tables Tht; 
area in acres was ll,(i0,07-, 

Correctwii in amt. -TIiim totnl of acics ^iven a siipcrficial aiea of 1732 8, 
or in round iniinbcis 1733 siiHiUr miles, showing an incrcnse of nino s(|uaTo 
niilos over the ari'u given bv the setileinmit survey, Tlie error in that 
eaJcuIation being th(‘ result of the oniissi<mof tlu'/iieas of the jungle grant 
estates wliieli wen* surveyed by the revenue surveyor, but weie not niapj^ed 
by the field survey esinblishuient Tbejungle giants, tis they aie styled in the 
records, he m ^miganas Paitahgaili and Salon only They constitute 
tw<‘nty-eighl maiizaN, of wlneli t\vtn»ty-tliH*e belong to tlie latter pargan a 
and tive to tlio fornnw. All thesi^ sm<dl estates were formed almost 
entirely out of waste lands appertaining to eoitain villagvKS confiscated 
in 185!!. Tit " cultivated are, is liav mg been conferred m lewanl on various 
loyal snl)i<H'ts, the unoultivnted portion was sln]>ped from the villages, and 
reserved for tlio pin pose of waste land gi’iiuts. 

Under the nwut territorial iCHlhstribution of the fiseal divisions of 
Oudli, the Partubgarh distiict'ans been dt^priv^'d of one of its four talisils, 
the tvvopargauas of Salon and Parshudepur iiaving been transferred to the 
adjoining district of Rae Bareli, and tlio Ateha pargana (which with the 
other tw^o nuule up the Salon tahsil) having boon added ou to the Kunda 
ialisd, Ev the loss of these two parganas the area of the district iti 
diiuinished by 280 square miles and 347 mauisas; the former popuhitioa 
VNa> 03G,0:»3. 

ivrwdktion oj the Deputy Ctm'ivismoner of Partabmrh . — The 
present juusdiction, therefore, ol the Deputy Commissioner of Partabgarh 
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extends over an area of 1,444 square miles, embraring 2,214 mauzas, 
a population of 782, GHi souls In jxnnt of magnitude tbe Piirtabgarh 
district now stands eleventh of the twelve. 

General aspect — Th(* general asp<?ct of the Partahgarh district- is that 
of a richly wqjjKled and fertile clmmpiiigu country. The ordinary ttead level 
is hero and there relieved by gentle undulutioiis, and in the vioiaity of tlio 
rivers and rain strcjuns by ravines and broken ground. The southern por- 
tion of the district in the more immodiate neighbourhood of the O^uigos 
is perhaps more densely wooded than other fiarts. lu places may be soon 
uncultuiable lisar and reli impregnated plains, 'I’hese, do not 

extend over any considerable area. F<»r tlie most pait rich and varied 
cultivation, wdth inagniliceut groves of mango, nmhua.arid other trees coni' 
bine to form a plcjxsiiig landscape, into which th(3 neatly built \illage.s and 
hamlets of the population enter with no small ctfect. 

Soil. — The soil of the district is light, but at th<' same tune very h'tille 
The prevailing soil is known by the name of “ dumat” — i.c., two enrtlis 
It may be said to be aigil and silica in thorough combi nation Duniat. 
degenerates into tlio poor sterile stntf known as “bhut,'* where the 
sand too largely preponderates over the mould. Such locahtu'S aie the 
uplands near the Gangos, Sai, and Gumti The stiff and rich loamy soil, 
styled matini,'' is in this district l,o be found, chiolly in tlie vicinity 
of large swamps or jhils. In such places, where thme is a sufficienily 
rapid evaporation of tlie rain water, inagniHcxmt crops of wheat and 
sugarcane nmy froqueutly be seen, but, unlike the ordinary sf)i I of tlic 
ilistncl, considerable laboui arnl stioug cattle arc retjUir(‘d to pn;paro tlie 
land for the seed 

FcrtiVdif — The sod, thougli fertile, bears e\](loncrM>f exhaustion through 
want of inamire and fallow season.s The latter conditiou has, I foar, 
ceased to ho regarded a.s an essential to HuccessJiil farming hy the agncul- 
tunst of this district The root of the existing complaint, that the present 
yield Is not equal to that of former times, lies in tlio fact that, under the 
native rule, a field wa.s seldom tilled for more than tw^o or three y(\ars in 
sucocs.sion. In the third or fourth year, a ]>lot of waste was broken uj) 
(on w^hich a nominal rent only was 'hs.se8Hed), while the old land was 
allowed to he fallow A succe.ssion of rich harvests was the couserjuenco. 
Now, however, owing to the greatly increased numbfjr of the cultivators, 
and the proportionately enhanced demand for land, caused by the closing 
to the country of tlie outlets of military .service, feudal rotainership, and 
the many other occupations incidental to the native flynasty, oompetitiori 
steps in and prevents the resting of a single acre. With respect to manure, 
I think a growing appreciation of its value is diHccnnhlo ; at the same 
time it is far more uifficult to procure than formerly 

Water^T^The water obtained from the wells is for the most part .sweet 
and good. In several villages, however, it is foun<l to be brackish and 
strongly impregnated with the sjiline properties of th(3 circumjacent sali- 
ferous land*?. It is m those villages tliat the finest and most luxuriant 
toboco^ is grown, generally on old village sites. It is asserted*, and I 
believe not without truth, that in certain wells in which the water is ordin- 
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anly awf‘et, a cliangt! is sometimes perceptible, the water for a season 
becoroi jg hiiickish, but snbsequentiy restirning its normal condition. This 
may possibly be attributable to subsoil percolation, after the absorption of 
largi^ quantities of suifaco moisture ; but the solution of the problem, if 
piobleia there be, is worthy the attention of the analyst. ^ 

Water supply . — Abundance of water, both for irrigation and domestic 
purposes, exists as a rule throughout the district. The exceptions are 
ordinarily in localitii's bordering on the banks of rivers and ndlas, where, 
owing Uy the sandy natuui of the subsoil, mud wells are found to be im- 
practicable, and the building of masoniy wells is attended with consider- 
ably groatei expense than elsewLvirc. There are no loss than 9,947 masonry 
\vell.s in working order at the present time, of which 8,146 have been con- 
st nnjted sinci' the annexation of the province This njpresents an aver- 
agt' of between three and four wells to each village m the district. Mud 
wells are innumerablo, and arc sunk annually as recjuirod, the cost being 
trifling The aven^^e depth at winch water trickles is 25 feet. The 
range of distance varies from 1 1 to 80 feet 


dlimaie, temperaturr . — The climate of the Pari,nbgarh district is com- 
pfuativoly temperate, and is (Ucidedly salubuous. The maxiruum heat in 
tlui hottest months is less, I believe, than that expeiienood in the adjacent 
district of Allahabad to tlie south of the (langes, while the climati? of the 
cold season, which ordinarily extends iiorx tiie 15th Octobv^i to the 15th 
March, can hardly ha said to Ixj surp<Hsed by any cliniato in Europe 

The rca<lings of tlu* thermometer in 1HG9 shows a ni'^'an range of 29 7 
degrees, and Ibi the following ycai, 1870, a nu'iin range tif 80T de;^reos. 
Taking both years togethei, the mitxmium range was 48 <lcgrees in April, 
1870, and tin' rmuimum range 1 7 di'groes in August, 1870, the same year 
exhibiting both extienu's. 


Rainfall — Tin' average for 1864-1 868 inclusive was 36 inches; the 
average ol the twi'hc years ending with OctobtT 1st, 1875, has been 37‘3 
inches, throe years havo shown dioiighl, 1861, 1868, and 1873; three have 
shown excessive rainfall , only two have' had the moderate rainhill, 35 to 
46 inches, wind] when pioperly distnbuted generally n* ults in a bumper 
crop. 


Years. 

1864 

1665 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


Aixvagr fall of rain in Ptittahijarh Jwtrtct 


999 




Inches. 
26 0* 
30-0 
350 
62 1 
26 0 
44 l 
66'8 
59 0 
29^1 
26 0 
33 2 
36 0 


Average for 12 yean 


37 3 


Circa. 
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The accompanying u\h\e exhibitn tlie miiifall for the hist two years of 
drought, 1868 and 1873, It will be noted that the entire rainiall was 
not scanty ; the distribution was capricious and iinusuah and there was no 
rain during the individual mouths, in which it is much needed for agricultu- 
ral purposes. There are four rainfalls, each of whicli must bo propitious 
to secure a g!^od liarvest. First, tbe June rains, the former nuns as they 
may be called, [n 1873. there was under a (piarter of an inch, not enough 
to moistori the oaith for the plough and <o water the early rice. Second, 
the main monsoon, which commences in July and ends 'it the beginning 
of October. This was sutficicut in both years, but the falhin St^ptembor, 
1873. was only (5 6 inches, and it ceased U^o soon — viz , on September 15th. 
Thirdly, the latter or October rains, which an' required to water the lafco 
rice, and moisten the land for the winter phmghmgs ; those were wholly 
fleficicut in both years Fourthly, the Jaiiuai y-Fcbruary rains, which 
were wholly wanting in 1SG9, and in 1S74 wore under half an inch. 

Speaking broadly, tlien the rains commenced well in 1868, badly in 1873. 
They ended with a good fall in 1868, hut too soon , in 1873 they were 
sciinty for the last month, and ended still earlier m Sept(‘inber So far 
1873 was much wYirse than 1868; then there was absolutely no laiuin 
either year horn October till January In February, there was no rain 
in 1869, and not (piite half an inch m 1874 . — 
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Natural drainage . — The large admixture of sand in the soil of this 
district favours a rapid absorption of moisture. At the. same time, a 
large share of the superabundant water is cairi<‘d ofi* by rain-streams, 
some of which, when swollen, assume formidable dimcmsions, and ae([uiro 
a very considerable velocity. Tims the district may be said to poKst\ss an 
excellent natural drainage, which no doubt exerts a highly favouiable 
influence on its general salubrity. 

Prevalent diseoftee . — Of purely endemic diseases, intermittent fever, 
skin diseases, and ophthalmia are perhaps most common. In the cold 
season of 1868-1860, the district .suffered from un apjfJrmir of small-pox, 
which was immediately followed by a severe and general outbreak of 
cholera. These epulemics, if they di<f not originate in, were doubtless 
rendered more virulent by, tlie death and di.stres9, which resulted from 
the total failure of the autumn harvest of 1868, and the partial failure of 
the spring crops of 1869. The intermittent fever above alluded to is 
most prevalent at the close of the rainy season, and generally disappears 
with the thoroughly cool weather and westerly winds of November. 
WhiliJ attributable to malaria, the disease is doubtless kept alive by debi- 
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litating influeiiceH, aft a trying exp>s«re to alternate cold, damp and 
hot aun ; tlio constitutions of the poorer classes being at that season un- 
aided by hulKcieiitly stimulating nouiishment. 

Vegplatiov . — There is no lack of vegetation in this part of the country. 
Trees, both largo and small, low brushwood and grasses abound* The 
fine umbrageous groves of the mango and mahua in this and the adjoin- 
ing districts, often the growth of ceutunes, cannot fail to impress the 
traveller with admiration. It was at one time apprehended that these 
old trees were in many places falling under the axe, without at the same 
time any attempt being made to replace them by fresh plantations. This 
led to the subject being taken up by district and settlement officers. 
The result of rny eii([uirics in this district, extending over nearly three 
years, is highly re-asaming. The wooded area, so far from being dimin- 
ished, is gradually oxtondiiig. 

Tlue mango (Magnifpra Indkay — Of cultivated trees the mango largely 
proponderatcy. In th<‘ Kundatahsil an<l the Ateha paigana mahua groves 
are numerous, but in I ho romaindoi of the district it is the exception to 
meed witli a grove of any <»lher tree Inii the mango. It is laigely planted 
by all, and has hit hei to been most religiously jireserved by the Hindus. 
It ift one of the five tioes, winch tlu‘y are taught to rtjgaixl as sacred. They 
ai*e brought up to consider as a meritoiious act the planting of a mango, 
but the cutting down oi desti action of it as a species of sacrilege. This 
feeling is, howe\er, losing Ibice amongst thorn ; several instanees having 
recently conu' nndei my notice of high caste Hindus felling their mango 
trees, and selling the timber. Th(‘ sale of mango groves also is far more 
common than it was a slioit time ago N(*verthelesa, the propagation con- 
tinues to outstrip the dc.struetive agenev ; and as the opeiation of the latter 
is very gradual, no very appieciable difference as regards the removal of 
the ohlcr trees wall he apjmrent. The wood of the mango is of a light colour 
and soft. It is largely used forbvrildiug and for fuel. It is also employed for 
a variety of common purposes In building, the waiod of the mahua is, 
however, greatly ])rofeirea by those who can afford it, being more lasting 
both in respect to the ravages of insects and the action of wet. The fruit 
of the mango ripens in May, and is in season until September. It is 
extensively consumed by all classes, and is so abundant as to bo within 
the reach of tlie poorest As a. further in.stauce of the gradual change of 
ideas in the Hindus of the present, day, I may mention that the fruit of 
the mango, the sale of which was formerly almost unknowm, lias now 
become a re^ilar market comnUidity. Zamindars and taluqJara alike, many 
of them no longer entertain the slightest repugnance to turn their orchard 
pioduoo into money. 

Ttw m<ih\oa (Bassia luti/olia ). — As previously stated, the mahua 
is principally found in the western half of the district The flower 
withers in March and April and drops from the tree during the night. 
It is then collected and carried away in baskets. Of this tree Mr. 
King wuitcs: — “Theie are found to bo in the four talisik the large 
number of 131,570 mahua trees. These represent a valuable^ pro-. 
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perty, and as, save in very exceptional instances* I have not assnmed 
them as an asset of rovemie, 1 look on them as a considerable 
resource in bad years ami other times, upon which the indlguzSr can fall 
back. If we assume every tree to produce tWi*ntY 'sera* of <lried HoAver, 
this, at the price at which inaliua has sold tli© hist four years — viz,, 
maunds ptT rupee-- would lepresent a snni of Rs, l,44,8o(). It is 
largely used for the distillation of spirit, nnd, when plentiful, is given 
to cattle As a rule, the maliua crop is m>fc gooil save onc(5 in three 
years. The seed of the inahua (v^hicli siuvot^ds the flower from which 
the spirit is mmle), is exletmivt^ly used tor the mauufacturo of oil for 
burning; and tho tailuie of the inahua crop is usually followed by a 
high piice of oil throughout th<‘ ycai in whi^*h the failure Oi*curs.” 

The tavmrind {Tinnorindv.^ Ivdint) and o/Acr — That most 

graceful iiiul beautiful tree, the* taiiiuuiiil. is e\ci\ whcio common, toge- 
ther with the shishain [Ikdhenjnn s/svr;oi, tlu* tun {(\idn‘hi if Omi), sinis 
{Acaeui f^pecHii^n), jfmiun (Juhkiku jdiitholana), {Ficun nojcntoso), 

and iiiiii [Azatitnu Ido hidlcti) It is dotted about tlirougltout the grewes 
of the ilistrict Tlni wood of the tainaiiiid is used ior fuel only Thij 
jtimuTJ and giilar conn; in most usefully in the c(»nsl niction of tJie “ inwiir” 
or wooden suppoits of maMUiry wells The wood of llie shisham and tun 
are expensive, and are only a<cessi)>lc lo tlie weallljy lew The latter is 
highly oftteemes] foi furniture, and the toimer in tin* inaimfaetuie of 
bullock carnages, or ** bahals*' as tluy arc calh’d, Tln^ nim is prized tor 
its medicinal properties. Its seeds yield an oil which is used i*lii( lly as a 
therapeutic, alth<aigii the poonu clii'-stss burn it in tluur diouses The 
disagreeable oJoui i1 emits is it.s piincipal drawhaik. 1'ho wood of the 
nun IS somewhat soft, but uitois laigely into the riianuiacture of small 
articlesofdome.stieu.se W ho lias not heanl of the “ n/in-ka-miswftk’'* 
or famous native’ t(»otl)-biUh}), winch is said lot xcrt so henelieial an tllia’t 
on the enamel of the Indian ivory ^ From the older trees there exudes 
at times laige ipiantitn’.s of sap of exceedingly bittei t.aste This is care- 
fully collected by the people, and is used as a toiiu‘ in (‘uses of boils and 
other skin eruptions 

* 

The kaihd or jiwk fruit tree {Aitocarpus ittf/yrifoUa) and other ft nit 
trees, — The katlial or jack fruit tree occupies a Jiigli rank in the c.Mfima- 
tion of the people. The fruit is much sought aftei, and in the season the 
price vaiies, according to tlie size, from two pice to one rujiee each, Othci 
fruit-bearing trees — hucIi as the barhal (Arfocarp?£ft Uih^ochny), shahtdt or 
mulberry (Morus Indica), bel {JSyle vtarmclof^^y karaunda (tUrimi caran- 
das), and dmla, or as it is commonly pronounced aonJa f {Phyllanthus 
emoUca) — are all more or less common; wliilc* the orange, lemon, guava, 
pomegranate, and other finer fruits, find a place only in the gardens of 
the wealthier zamindars and residents in large) towns. 

• Mr, KUiott, iu hi» chioniclos of Ooua»>, mention! u curiotiH cdrcunistance in connection 
with thia subject- uu,, that the Hotfewar is alone of all Usjput clans forbidden the nae of 
the utm tooth-brn^h. 

f AiSo called rhilUnthiu cinhUca of the natural order Euphorbiaoeie, 
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TreM of wild ft'nd indifjenffXiH f/rowth — Of purely mdigonoufi trees, the 
pfpal* (Ficmrr/l(jio8a)y bargad (Fkxi/t Indka), pakai {Ficm ariiil- 

t&s (CafisiufLHlula), clulbil {Ulwaa integrifolUi), kaclmar {Biiuhmm\ 
bak/jiii sahijiiaorhorHe-railisli tree (ilfc^Wwya pUn^ygo- 

apeniuf), sihur, of ntunted growth (Tnyphia anpera), are pcrliaps the 
inorit conspicuous. The wooil of the pipal is chi oily used as fuel in brick- 
kilns Tlio resin or guru, wliich exudes from the bark, is collected and 
imxnufacturod into tlu “chiiris” or bracelets worn by native women. 
Klepiuints, camels, and othoj animals browse on tlie leaves of the pipal 
and bargad. The glutinous substance found inside the seed-pod of the 
amiltls is a vi'ry old and inncli valued modicme in the hakim’s pharma- 
oopa^fi. Th(‘ cliilbil yields a wlnte pietiy looking wood, which is some- 
times used tor rnaking jdough bnlloek-yokes ; but it is fragile, and in 
constspKince Imt little esteemed The kachrn^r, wlien in full blossom, 
affords a beautiful sjiectacle, wliile tin* flovveis emit a fragrance which is 
almost ovei powering 'flH* natives pluck t.lio buds just before they burst 
into Ho\v(U, end eat tluun eithei law or prejyaied as a C(»n(liinent, 1'he 
bakain and sahijna caJI lor no particnkn n‘inark bevoinl thiit llic> are 
ex(*oe(ling]y oinanumtal trees The leav#'s o\ the si! < i are consumed by 
th(‘ catt](‘, who n'giilailv strip oif tin* smaller bnuiclnis, ami thus no <loubt 
cause the ti'e(3 to b(*ar that clcKe-cro[ 4 )ed stunted appear anee vvUich it does. 

Dhuh {llidoa fromlosa) avd rt'ts {Adhafoda ) luvn^hwod — 

The small paielu's ol jungle whudi aie n(»vv left 111 tins djstiut arc pnnei- 
])aMy couifiosed of dhak and iiis bru^liwood, intt rs}K‘ived with tlie thorny 
inakoe (SoUtn}nn 7//^y*a /w,\ ddira, wdd karnunda, and silior Around most 
of the old foi Is, of the talu'j I iis, these thorn biisli were grown so thickly as 
often to form a deiisi' and imiieneliabk* tliicketfoi stweral hundreds of 3 anls. 
The dliAk some! imes shoots up into a large tree, I ret:ently camo across one 
W'hicli was not les.s tlian 40 feet high Tlie ?oot of the dJuik, 01 '* ohlieol” as 
if is also called, furnishes a eom^c* fibre, wlieiewith ropes are manufaeturod. 
Ihiilaloes are fed on the leaves. Tin* ins is ext<*nsi^'(‘Jv^ employetlin tlio cons- 
truction of the fascine-like suppoits of mud wells. The smaller branche.s are 
exceedingly pliant, and aie woiked nmnd and round in a soit of neat triple 
plait The leaf i.s held to pos-sovss liigli fpialitie^ as a manure, ami is scat- 
tered over tlu* fields ] list before the rainy season commences. It is then 
worked into the sod witli the plough, and left to<lecay with the moisture, 
and form mould As fuel it is almost 0Kclusiv(*ly used in the process 
of boiling down the c«iiie juice, and is collected into laigc heaps some 
days prior to the cutting ilown of the biigarcane. 

The bamlwo (Bamhim anindinacea) — The bamboo, though to be 
met with in abundance in this d'strict, can haidly I think be said to be 

* In hiR chronicles of Oonao, M r C A , Klliott, C*S.. writes* — •* There are five sacred trees 
among the llindas— the ^pfpal,' the *giilar,* •bargad,' ' p&kar,' an 1 miuiKO. Of these 
the ‘pipaC is far the most reverenced A jjood riinio, who on a journey sees a * pipal’ 
trc ‘0 on hia road, will take off his shoes and walk round it from right to left (pardachna), 
and repeat thi- verse — 

‘‘Mule Bramha, tuclic Bishan, S&kha Rudr MahcshiirdQ, sir modhe basat Gangai 
Hewankm, Bricbh Rij nsmast«t«». 

'*'nu‘ ronts are Branih**, the hark Vi^ihun, the branches are the Mabideos. 

‘ In the lairk lives the Ganges, liie leaves are the mliioi deities, 
liail to ihec, king ol treis 
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indigenous to it In the northern partn of the province it forms, T 
believe^ extensive jungles. It is one of the most oriiftmonttih as it is one 
of the most highly prized natural products i»f the country. To attempt 
to detail its various uses bo uohmh hui tliatchiiit: puijioos, for 

banghy poles, in the mauufaciurt* »>!' uininoUns und ha^ski ts, and for many 
other common purposes, it possesses a s|H‘<’ial \Mhto. 

The imUl ahfi. {Ahe ( Joo/v . -Tho klndki or 

hAtlii ching‘\r/’ ouo of the aloe ftiln iu»vv <]»..dly gtoivn as lu^dgas ^ 
keep out cattle. It yi<*lds a (ihj(\ wluoh iioiruTlv nuioh used 

in tne manuiiV'ture ol ropi' aii»i o ‘ UMtim?; NV brio ii Miop m 

pioeimiblc, however, the aloo js at a <la«ouui tiu of lu.ikjng 

rope and malting fiom iho fa nan a- fai ‘^asao tlia.a tinio iho lal-Uo’, In 
the district j;ul many of the pnsmb‘K‘ a \\' ojnplou’d 0i turinin!; the aloe 
to account in lh<j inaumT abowmoiiiioianl, jw Urlfiably liaid lal>»)ju* is 
(Icmamlod to beat out a ccitam .unounl td' m an alUdted tuno 

sr^nhifr (K/thuirpitfi oi'(r O'tid othn'' p/o,a^s™Tbc souhur, 
a }dant of th*‘ onphorlaa tube, also loin^-^ (‘xcolK'nt lu'dges loi the preven- 
tion of cattle trespass and lor tlie pro1t‘(iion of \oung trees. Il js evory- 
whoro common. Tlio madiir [Gdatropth IJaviitkuii))^ gemnally regarded 
as an ill-favoTired weed, but it lias its usca notwitlistainlmg, for valuable 
medicinal projK-uiies akin to thos<» of the I pmtcn^,7}ka plant aio ascjibed 
to it. That queen of poisoinms pUiut'^, the dliJitiira (Dhafifra alba)* 
with its lovely bell-sliaped tlowcr, is ])ut too comirnm in the <liHtri(*t. 
Although it possesses so evil a n'putation, it is permitted to Hounsh 
iminolosted up to the very doors of thi* hou.sos Tin* Hower of the “ liar- 
singhar’* (JSyctanthf^s avhor carefully coll(‘(‘tf‘d and dried in tho 

sun, after which it is stc(*p(<d in water and sniinieKjd over a slow fire, 
when it protinces a bnlhant }i*lIow <ly(v This dy(^ i.s not so much 
esteemed, lio\ve*ver, as that yielded by tho cultivat'd “ku'^ani" orsaHlower, 

The pahn . — Tliero are but few palm tri'es h fi in this part of the coun- 
try. They have gradually died off, oi been cut <lovvn^ and have not boon 
replaced. Some tine trees are still to be seen in the neigbourhood of 
M&nikpur. The Khajur oi date palm {Phaiiiix .\tfl ^yntris) and tbe tar 
(BorassKS Jlahelli/ormis) arc the iudy tw(; varieiies known to this 
district. 

Greutses , — Of grasses and ridges there? aie several varieties l^hoso most 
esteemed arc the dub.*!* ftho swcett'sl and bc^l of all, and winch, nhon 
carefully tended, is equal to Kiiglish lawn tho janewar, tlu^ /notbA,| 

the senwei, the damira, and the nmkraili, ol pro.strate gaosses. Tho 
senwei and danura come up and ar** roajK'd witli tho rice crop. Of 
standing grasses, the .sarpat, tin* scntlia^ the gandar, or tin, the k^a, and 
the kus are the best known and most us<jful 


* The ** k4lA dhatura'' (Datura fastuo/ta) ia al^o to be met vith, but ia not ao common. 
It ifi the more p>werful poison of the (wo. 

I Suicntiflc uam«' Agreisito Imearts, 

Scientific name ( upr^rm rotwidu*. 
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^ The sarpat (Soccharii7)L moonjn) — The sarpaf' grass is chiefly found 
along tlio l)ankH ol* the Ganges, and to some extent by the sides of the Sai 
and othoi sln-atns. It delights in a light sandy soil, and attains to a 
consid^*jvtbl<* iioight in the cold weather. When in full flower, in the 
month of N(>v(‘fnbor, it is highly ornatnerital. The uses to which this 
glass IS put aie mimeious, arnl it forms, where grown to any extent, a 
really valtiahh^ property Each plant possesses tliree separate parts, each 
part being koov/n !)y a distinetivv UcUne, and applied to a diflmrent use. 
The loaf or Llai!(‘ is culled sarpat, and is used for thatching. The upper 
and tupeung poi ti(m of the stein for about tliree feet or .so, is incased 
withui thro- wMppr'is (U Jouth-i This goes by the name of sirkl, and 
comes into use in tlie maiiulactur(‘ of winnowing fan.s, sieves, &c., and for 
the coverings of carts in the rainy .season. The wrappers or sheaths are 
CiiHed “ munj,”* and of these when thoroughly dried and beaten out, 
twine and matting arc extensively prepared Lastly, the flower even 
comes into play, being tied into bunebos and figuiiiig as the domestic 
broom. 

The gdndar or im {Aiulroj^itgan inimcatfnn)f and the^'Kdsa*' 

{Amiupoga m\irminm) — From tho root of the grindar or tin grass is 
obtained the scenUni fibre called “ khas/’ of which tho cooling apparatus 
known by ihc name of tatties me made. The upper joint of the culm of 
this grass is styled “ sink,” and from it aie manufactured nunierous small 
articloKS of domestic use, such as fans, grain baskets, &c The tin or 
leaf is calhul the .sarpat, also used for thatching purposes ; but is greatly 
pieferred to the laltiu being thicker and more impervious fo wet. The 
fcasa is a less esl-ceUK'd gra>.s. It is, however, made Into coarse string 
ucoasioiially. 

The — Tluj kus possess<'s no practical utility that I am aware 

of. A blade of kus grass is made tho ac^cornpaniment by Hindus of any 
gift offered to a Brahiuau In the month of October (Kufii), when the Hindu 
head of the family makes his yt*arly oblation of w^ater to his ancestors, he 
always makes a point of wearing on the thiid finger of each hand a rijQg 
made out of kus grass , and it is this kus grass which has given the name 
to tho tenure known as “kushasf shankalp,” the literal meaning of kushast 
being through the meditno of huKl 

Rivers — Tho nveis of the district are the Sai, th# Ganges, and the Qumti. 
The principal iivor is ibo Sai, which tiavorses foiir-fifths of tho length of 
tho distiiot. 'rius nvor, which is never perfectly dry, risers in the Hardoi 
district in Oudh, and ninniijg'‘'througli that and the adjoining district of 
Rao Bareli, enters Partabgorh botwoon tin* Partabgarh and Kunda 
tah-»jls, and, with inuuuieiablo sinuosities miintams a south-easterly 
oourso through tho Partabgarh into the Patti pargana, where it leaves 
the district and outeis Jaunpur. It is finally united to the Gumti some 

* 'I'ho muui of the “ khujhw*,*’ a species of “ sarp.it” peculiar to the banks of the 
of i»o live ^\hRte^cT, 

t Pallarta ztmtna of i \nnnHs —Vide Hrury’s pLnts of Tndifi, p. 38 

t A«f grass, hatf. the hand, the jirrABs pftsscs from one hand to another, as does the 
tenure, Ikucc the Udine 
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twenty miles south-east of thottmaof Jaunpur. The Sai inins chiefly 
between high banks at a consideiable <lepth btdow tho level of thi^ 
adjoining country. It seems probable that this depth was gi^eator for* 
merly, as the quantity of soil carried into tlio ri\or is very greats and 
must be gradually raising the bed to a level with tho surrouiKling coun- 
try. The regular working of the annual rams in the alluvial lands of 
the Oangetic valley, to bring the surfat'e int^gularities of the soil to an 
uniform level, must have stmek every one who has boon for any length 
of time convei’sant with that part of the country. Tliis river is navi- 
gable in the rams, as is also the Gumli all the year round. 

The Oumti forms the boundary of the Patti pargana for a distance 
of about five miles only, quiU^ in the north-east corner of tho district, 
where it abuts on the borders of the adj«'u*ent district of Sullanpur 
To the south-west again, m an entiiely opposite diieetion, flows tho 
Ganges, separating ttio lands (»f purgauas Manikjmr and Bihiir from fiio 
neighbouring Noith-Western Piovinc(‘S territory, for a distanci* of Boino 
forty-four miles. It leaves the <b.strict at a villagt* named JubAnabad, 
in the Bih&r pargana, about eightetm ini]o.s above Allaliabad. The two 
rivulets — called the Chop and the Duar — empty tlieir contents into the 
Ganges. 

Watershed — Regarding tho w.doislicd of tho district, Mr. King w^ritcH — 
” Nearly tho whole of the watershed of the district lies towarrls the 
river Sai, whiqh is thus in the rains a considerable stream. It receives 
the waters of several tributary rivnb^ts, anuuig which the Gogra, Loii, 
Sakariii, Baklabi fiom the south, and tho Udepur and Mangapui nalas, 
the Cliamrowa and Puraiya, tlu* nala.s at Diwangari) and l^ii'hat, and 
thePili nadi from the north, are the most considerable. The (li.sfrict. is, 
in fact, the basin of tlie Sai river It is not til) llj<‘ immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the GangCvS is reached tha( the w^at.cished lie.s towards 
the south.” 

Lakes , — There arc many natural lakes, mostly small and more usually 
knouu as jhils ur tanks; but some are fd eunsidirahlc aree, and in tiro 
height of the raims measure .s<jnie miles jn cueninii lem e, and covf i large 
areas with sliallow water The Jakes uf Ibditi, Kanera, and Uobenia aie ilio 
most considerable of these The .suit.ue ai cuiiiulations of watei are 
prettj" evenly distributcnrover the distii<*t, but me sebimu found near tlie 
banks of the Ganges or the Sai The diainage atlmded by tbest* n\ers 
naturally causes a scouting of the top soil, am^ tbi.^, oan i(^«l on tliionglj (cn- 
iuries, haii now removed much of tlu* loamy d(*j»o-»it wlneb hrrmcrly cov(*red 
with a uniform coat the surface of the Gangetic valley "J Ini sand, 
which underlies the loam at no great rleptli, is nnahb* to retain the water 
which is carried ofi’ through tho soil into nalas and lavines wh(*nce it finds 
its way into the stream, \\liere the clay or loam exists, the water is 
retained, and, as said above, this is pretty fairly distributed over the dis- 
trict in wide and shallow lakes. To attempt to deepen these considerably 
would be to defeat tho purpose they now .sen e, for if the excavation were 
continued to the sand that lies below, the whole of the water would pass 
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away into th(^ earth and bo lost; they average about three feet deep^ but 
are pradically of no use for navigation or transport 

Wild animals — It is hardly to b(i expected that there should be many 
wild animals in a district so highly cultivated ; neveitheless wolves still 
exist in the ravines and gra-^s ualas, and frequently commit depreda- 
tions on the flocks the shepherds Tlieir liumbcrs arc yearly diminishing, 
and, with the eontniuanre of tlie iin penal grant for their destruction, will 
soon beconKi a tiling (if tlie past During ihc last ten years 256 wolves 
hav<‘ been destroyed, ^\lnh‘ tiu* total sum panl in vow’ards has amounted to 
Rs 740. For a iull-giown aniinal freni Rt, 3 to 6 arc allowfid, and for a 
cub Re 1 only. Of enemies to cultivation may bo mentioned the nfl-gAo, 
wild cattle, ])ig, and monkeys. Thesi* lust arc to be seen in most large 
groves, and owing to tin.* pr(jiidiee egain-it killing them entertained by 
the lliiidus, then numbers fcmaiii eonstuit They aie exceedingly mis- 
ehiovous, and tluur d(’va^tations extend tiom the lime the seed us put into 
the giuund until it is tor the sickle Nil-gae, wild cattle, and pig 
are almost ontin ly t'<»nriitod to ilu‘ or kachlnu lands on the borders 

of the (aunc^i'H. 1’liey cicca'.ion very eonsKhuable »lMiuige in those villages 
wliidi within a distance of 5 oi (> niih's from tlie river, ami travelling 
as llu y.do in l.ug(.‘ leads, a. mglit's wtuk is often attemh'd with ho rioiis 
loss to the culuvatoi. Snakes are not numerou.s. From January, 1865, to 
the i‘ud of pulv 25.1 iqipeai to haie biarn killed for the Government 
rewards, vvl icli amounted to Ks a(l-18-0. 

~-Tluai‘ is a fnr spruikliug of small g’arue in the Partabgarh dis- 
iriel, coiisisjing ()nii(‘:]Ml]\ of tlu' hare, pea-fowl (Pavo cristatiis;, grey 

1 3iirtrulge (Oiiigorius puntiw lanaj, eoiumon snipe ('Gallinago gallinula), 
arge grey 01 Fniopean (pKul (Cotuinix coioinaiultdica), tho busjh quail 
(Penheula oornbryeiisis), togidher with several vaiictiesof geese and ducks. 
The black partrulge (Francolinas vulgaris) is a compaiativcly rare bird, 
and is to be found chiefly ui the sarpat and kasa gi’ass along the banks 
of the Ganges. 
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CHAPTER ir * 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

Vegetable produoU^ CuUivat»oti aud pi»>duc*‘. fllues, indigo and ootJon. p4n gardens — 
Tiil aud jhil prodiiot*— llai vcsi Uotation of oiops*— /Ngneultural implemeMit— 
JSuoniies ot pioducv Agnuulturttl oprmnons Irrigation— M.muro — Oatlle« aboopi And 
gxiiiR h(.^nta— tiu'tributini) of bind— AgruMiltura) labour- Villuge » Mtablhhmeut— 
Wbnement ot prictN — > hIi — iiazars and inau** — Fair^^ ImLlmig places, And shrines— Maim* 
faciurus — Trade and Ferries^ roadi», and bridges. 

Ve^/eiabfe ‘proihirffs — Umloi this liontl vs til be iiotict»d iiioro or loss briefly 
the oidiuury coioals, nnlirts, puls(‘s, nibl oil-seoils -Tho only dyes which 
arc culiivatod, with the oxooptum of tlu^ Hai^injxluu* rofomul to in the last 
chapter, are the knsam {(hirflnvuYia^ t] mini ms), which is sown with the 
spring crops, or tunncnc ((bmnmn Unuffn, olnotly grown by 

Muraos amongst otlioi ganleu stuffs ; ami nidigo (l ndiaofera ti'rictoTia), 
sugarcane, pt'^^py* toliacco, (Ndton, and the Hliros, mnm {(h oUtlitrin jnyt- 
cm) ami patwa (JIUnHCwH eninntbnniH) complete the list of the crops 
ordinarily cultivated in this distnej 

Wheat . — The wliito and the rod wheat aie both growm in these parts. 
There aio two species of the foiTuiT- llio spike-eared and the awnless. 
These belli go by the name of “<l.‘iudi/’+ wdiile tlie red Avheat is called 
lalae/' If th(‘re bo any actual difference bidwiaui Iheso sj>oci(\s in this 
country, it appear%to bo but little apjm'rialed by tlie native husbandman, 
tlie selling price being unitoim Im* all thn»e I have always rcgardiMl tlie 
white wdicat as finei and lieaviei grain than the red 

Cvhi L^dion aru) produce — Wheat lefpiires amyihmiTigation. and in this 
district the fields aii' ti<;oded at least thiec times during t)io cold season 
In good goind huid^. or lands wniliiu a lartain distnnw; of flic village site, 
luxuriant crops of wlieat may gcucially bo seen ; thus showing ibat it thrives 
best in a well manuro<l and iich soil The mhhI is almost invaiiably sown in 
drills. In the subjoined table the irngatiMl lands aie shown under two 
beads — '>•10, manured and unman ured , while the unii rigated lands lefcT 
chiefly to those low and moist klnul^ lands on tin* bouleis of livers and 
rain-streams, where, from the constant supjily of laUuit moisture, the sod 
never stantl> in invsl of irrigation — 


JrrKfutftfi hand 


riilrngalcU 



1 

‘ Manured 

1 

1 IJunianurcd, 

1 land. 

‘ 

1 .M • u 

M. a c. 

M. a c. 

Average produce per acre of wheat 

1 17 2 0 

12 10 0 

1ft ft4 0 


♦ This chapter in taken wilb a few alterations and Ofbbtions from the Partabgarh 
SCUlewtunt report. 

f Probably afUT the the common camomile flower. 
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Those figures, caleulaling the mauud at 82 24‘lbs , represent — 

For nmniirpri •tanrl .. ... 8B 87 buuhels. 

unman ur< d ditto ... ... ... t6*79 ,, 

,, iimrngated * kh&dir’ di'fco ... ••• )89;^ 

The average on the thret' kinds of land being thus 19*71 bushels, and this 
is believed to be a very fair average for tlie dis iict. 

Reference to Englinh nimidard — In his Farmer’s Encyclopiedia, Johaapn 
has the following regarding the produce of wheat : — 

“ The fair produce of wdieat varie.s so much upon ditferent kinds oflaud> 
and is so much governed by climate and mode of cultivation, that it is diffi- 
cult to form any aoreablo (‘stimatc of the anioiint on soilsof aveiage quality 
in ordinai-y seasons, and under the common course of management : it 
may, however, bo faiily calculated at three (juarters or poihaps twenty- 
eight bushels per imperial acne. To produce t,ho latter quantify, circum- 
stances must ho woven* 1)0 fnvouiable, and anything bc'vond that may be 
considerc‘(i large, though on some land font to five quarters are not 
unusual The weight mny avtu'agc* (iOlhs per bushel Tlie straw is gene- 
rally reckoned to be about tlofilile the weight of tlio grain ; an acre produc- 
ing tliree quarters of whcjdt of the* ordinary quality may lliirefoie be pre- 
sumed to yield about twenty-six cvvt ” 

Making due allowance therefore for the two important conditions, 
"climate and mode of cultivation,” an outturn of 19 71 bushels {>er acre, 
over an extensive wheat growing district, is not at all a bad one. 

Barley — Karl<»y f"' of all grains the most extensively cultivated in tins 
district The soil is eminent ly adapted to it, and so would appear to bo 
tlie climate also; foi regarding this ceieal the same wnUn, whom 1 have 
above quoU'd, recouls that, '' bail(»y is a tender plant, and easily hurt m 
any stage of its urow'th. It is inoiv, hamrdouH than wdn,at, and is gene- 
rally speaking vaiscsl at a greater expeuhe, so that its cultivation should 
not be attempf.ed, execqit where the soil and elunate are favourable for its 
go'owtU” Again, in unothor place tJie writei goes on to say "Tiie land 
that producers Ihe best barley is geuor.dly of a silicious, llgll^ dry nature. 
Cold wet sods, which aie peculiaily retentive of water, are ill adapted to 
the growth of this giaiu, both ui refeimicc to weight and its malting 
qualities. The whole matter of barley and its stiaw contains more sili- 
cious particles than that of anv othei gram cultiv^ated by the British 
fanner ; and hence one n*ason why a sandy soil is most congenial to the 
growth of this plant.” CerUiinW in this part of linlia barley does not 
appear to be a tender plant ; nor docs it require greater expense in its 
cultivation than wheat. For 'while the latter demands a rich soil, con- 
stant moisture, and in the up lands and other dry localities at least two 
waterings, barley thrives best on laud but slightly manured, and will 
sutlei but little if it does not got more than one watering. 

Prodiu^e of barley — The average yield per acre of barley may be safely 
set down at sixteen muunds per aeie, which, assuming the bushel of barley 
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to weigh 50 lbs., and Wic niauiid as before to be 82*24 lbs, reiirtwwis 
1315*84 Iba or 26 31 bushels The usual crop iu Kugland, it is said, is 
from tweuty-eiLdit to thirty-six oi thirty-eight hudjels. Au average of 
26*31 bushels does not therefore, in my opinion, belio Iho alleged fertility 
of the soil of this district. 

Rifte — Tiioro arc four soils of nee ordinarily gi<ovn - -r/r., those distin- 
guished bv iho nano f,i* ^^kaun dhan/' ‘\|eth] dlian/’ satin dhan/‘ and 
*’ jarhan.” The piiueipal ruv localities are the low-lying lands of the Patti 
tahsil, and the m-ighbourhood of the large jjiils ami swanijis in the talisiJ 
of Kunvla. But littl** is to bo seen in Partabgarli These last three 
divisions of the district inav be said to dejiond mainly on the spring or 
rabi harvest; while a failure of thekhanfor autumn crops causes most 
distress in Patti. 

Yield, rate, (&(' — The yiold ot the tliih ivnt sorts of licc above enume- 
rated varies a good <h»al Th(‘ outturn pin* acri^, oi kuan illnm is on an 
average from twelve to thirteen mann<ls,aml the sidling price at harviist 
time is ordinarily one imuind for thcrn]>ee Kiifiu <lhan is soiVn with the 
first fall of rain, and is cut in Knar fSe^Uembct-OctrdMT), hence the name. 
Jetbi dh^in is sown in April in places wheie waioi is still lying, and it is 
cut at the beginning of June I'his kind nf‘ nc(‘ prevails chn*Hy in the 
Kiinda tahsll. T^ie average* yield per ucri. is fiom oiyhtiM'n to twenty 
maunds. This vice (which app(*ars to be precisely siniilai to tin* kuilri 
rice) entails far more labour in its cultivation than any of the otluM* kinds. 
During the great period of its growth the fields are fiood^d. But (he 
water is not allowed to lie incessantly ft is gcnerMlly alh>vved to lit* lor 
twelve hours, and is then drained oil fortW('lve hours Tlus latter period 
is during the night Sntlii lice -^ao called Irer.uise it is said to ripen sixty 
days after sowing — is the least (‘stisipmed of ♦Im* dilferent sorts of llii.sgrain. 
Sathi dhAn is veiy little growm, and is •-eldom culhvatod in ydaces where 
there is the least hope of a bettoj crop The average produce* por acre 
may be set down at nine or ten niaumls Jailum is the best rice grown, 
both a.s regards ijuality and (piantity ; the average yield per acre, is fifteen 
maunds, and the selling price fifty sers for the rupee when cut: — 

Kuin flhan ordinarily sells 40 sets lor the rupee. 

dithiilloiii ,, .SO „ ,, 

ShU)! dlian „ „ 

These three kinds of rice are preferred bv the poorer classes to jarlinn, 
because they swell to a much larger onlk in pIoC(i.s^ of cooking, and cr>ruse- 
quently less is required for a meal. Jarhan«is thic» Jy sown in small plots 
and is transplanted, when ratlier more than a foot high, in bunches of four 
or five plants, into fields which have been previously carefully prepared. 

Oram, peas, and other food grains — Of other grains, gram, peas, arhar, 
juiir, and bdjra are perhajks aione worth special notice. Oram, peas, and 
arhar cover an extensive area, and arc icckouctl valuable crops. They 
belong to the spring or rabi han est Gram is a crop to which water is not 
indispensable, and it is often grown <»n poor light soil where mud wells 
are iinpractnj:able, Peas and arhar are also bar*dy crops , but the former, 
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to repay the cultivator, recjuires at least one watering. Arhar again is 
never ini^atcd, fmd may be soon anywhere and everywhere ; besides 
being an iniporLint item of food, the stalks are extensively used in the 
const) notion of the fiauio-work su])ports of the village thatch roofs, 
specially wlioro the bamboo is not, oi is with difficulty piwiiiable. Juar 
and b.ijra ai(’ kharff millets. The formci sown at the commencement 
of the lains; the latter about two months later. Both, however, ripen at 
tlie same tune, and are reaped early in November, The stalks of the 
■juar or pindhri constitute valuable fodih r foi cattle. It is chopped up 
into small lengths, and aliout seven sers go to a feed. 

Nnoam/yUC — The cnltival ion of sugarcane is rapidly extending, and has 
probably increased during tln‘ last ten years, not less than twenty-five per 
ctnit Three kinds of cane arc cultivated — saroti, kiiswar, and katfira, — 
all Viineties of the a?/), ofjici u(f nun The last named is used for 

eating only ; four or five stalks, according to the size, being procur^able 
foi a piec. tlur is made trorn the juice of the other two kinds, and is of 
the best (piaJity lu pa rgnrui Parti One Inghaof go nl cant) should, as a 
rult% produce filr.tsni rnaiinds of giir, ilie avtTage v.vlue of which is from 
thuteiM) to fourteen sets tor tlie rupee This represents a total \aliie of 
Bs 7*2 lor the pr'oiluct^ of an acre Ueducting the expenses according 
to the following scale. — 





Uf*. a. p. 

Rent of one acre 

«•» 

... 

... 12 12 9 

Seed ^ . 



... 4 0 0 

flerdin |7 aboop and mannrinj; 



^ a 1 

ISowiiijE? and ploui;bing 


• •• 

... 4 12 9 

IScvt'ii waieiiiij^.s 


• •• 

22 6 6 

„ dressuig*^ 

... 

... 

8 12 9 



Total 

0 

c 


m 

the cultivator may reckon on a clear profit of Rs Ifi, which is a higher 
return than can be looked for from an acre of wheat, barley, or other ordi- 
nary crop. It is not tlieudbie to be wondered at that the cultivation of 
sugarcane should prove stmnuvliat attractive, and l(mg may it continue so ; 
lor tlie higher the staiulaiJ of cultivatron the better the prospect of a 
spea^dy impioveinenl iii the cireum4anct‘s and condition of the agricultu- 
ral classes, whether owiu is of (h(> '>01! 01 mere t(‘nauts-at-will. Regarding 
sugarcane Mr Kmg lias lett tlie following remarks on rcctml : — 

‘‘ Sugarcane has been almost c(»nfinod hithertu to the Pattr tahsiJ, which 
is ci-edited with (),98() highas of the crop out of bighas in tlie 

wliole district. Since the ajy cessment, however, a great impetus has 
b(‘en given to this branch of agriculture, and in the Jhirtabgarh tafasil a 
cousidi'rablc quantity is now grown. In Bihdr* the white-ants are said 
to prevent tire grain being grown, and this appears to be true ; for it is 
not unusual to sec in a village sevci*al fine stone sugarcane mills, 
nltliough cane has not been growm within tlie memory of man. Judging 
from the number of these dcNerted evidences of a former cultivation, I 
should say that in Riiiar there had been, some seventy or eighty years 

* Now (bi. Kmuia talisil 
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ago, a fax greater growth of sugarcaoe than is now to be seen in any part 
of the district. ” 

^ oy — The cultivation of the poppy (Pa'pavei' sim^mferium) being 
under the close superintendence of the opium deportment, the extent to 
which it has increased, and the rate at which it is increasing can be 
accurately ascertained. The follomug figures furnished by the opium 
officer of this circle exhibit the area undtr poppy in 1H60-61, as compared 
with the present year. The ratio of increase is no less than GOG o per 
cent. 

Acres. 

Sown with poppy in «•» 181 

Ditto ditto 1870*71 1,289 

Notwithstanding the past increase exhibited by these figures, I am by no 
means prepared to say th^at the cultivation of poppy is particularly popu- 
lar. The last year’s export of opium from the Partabgarh district has 
been returned at 900 maunds, representing at four rupees a ser, the price 
paid to the cultivator, the sum of Rs. 1,44,000. The extraction of the 
drug is a troublesome and dirty process. When the flower falls off, and 
the capsules attain a sufficient size, the opium is extracted. This is done 
by means of longitudinal incisions and inspissation. 

Tobacco , — Tobacco is a very fine crop in this district. It is grown 
wherever the locality and water are favouraole. It flourishes on liigh 
lands, and more specially on old ruined sites, and it requires abundant 
well water, which should possess saline properties. Sweet water, oi water 
from tanks and ponds, is held to be injurious to the growth of good tobacco. 
From a return which vtslh prepared in the settlement department bust 
April, I find that there arc about 1,177 bighas, or 736 acres, grown with 
tobacco. The average outturn per standard bigha is five maunds four- 
teen sers, or eight maunds twenty-two sets per acre ; and the average rent 
for tobacco land is Rs. 10-13-6 per acre. At the ordinary selling price of 
seven sers for the rupee, the gross value vf the produce of an acre may be 
set down at Rs, 48-14-4. 

Deducting expenses as below : — 

Rent of one acre, 

Pleugbing, ••• t.f 

Manuring! ••• ... ... ^ ••• 

Bight wateringB, 

‘Weeding and loosening the earth about the root* 

Total. Bb. 


the average clear profit on the aero amounts to Rs. 20-13-10, and this 
figure is, I believe, very moderate. I trust that the recent experiment 
of introducing the American tobacco-seed may prove Buccessftil ; for I can- 
not but think that, with moderate care, the yield will be a safe and highly 
profitable source of income* 

11 


Bh. a. p, 
... 10 18 a 

... 198 

... 1 3 3 

... 12 J2 9 

... 19 6 

... 28 O 6 
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Fibres, indigo, and cotton , — Regarding the cultivated fibres, sanai and 
patwa, indigo and cotton, Mr King writes as follows : — 

'' Ifevi2h sanai, a tall plant, with a light yellow flower. The fibre is used 
lor well ropes and is called san. 

Patwa is grown in jnAr fields. It has a bell-sh^ed light yellow 
flower, and the fibre, which is called san, is used for common pur- 
poses. The above are cultivated fibres. 

Dyes — Indigo is grown a little, and is made up in the native method. 
Tlicrc arc indigo planters’ lands to the extent of some 8,000 or 4,000 
bfghas in the district The produce is sent to Calcutta. 

Cotton is not much grown A return made in 1866-67 showed an 
estimated area of 2,693 acres, and an outturn of 2,430 maunds of 
cleaned cotton, which shows that the crop is not a heavy one in this 
country.”* 

Uncultivated fibres , — Of uncultivated fibres may be here mentioned 
the sihuil, one of the Leguminosm, a tall, thin looking plaiit, which is 
found here and there in tho kachhar” lands bordering tlie Ganges, It 
seeds lu tlio cold season, the seeds being contained in very long narrow 
pods. Mr. G. P. Gartlan, Manager of the l^almerland Estate, showed 
me some of the fibre. It wjls very clean, and apparently of considemble 
strength , but it would, he informed me, scarcely repay cultivation, tho 
yield of fibic being too small The fibre comes from the corticate casing 
of the stem, after a certain period of immersion. It has boon already 
mentioned that the '' dlnik” tree furnishes a coarse fibre. There remains 
the sarpat grass, producing, as Mr. King writes, a fine fibre, wliich 
is made up and called biidh, used for stringing the common native charpoy 
or bed, and for making up the bamboo frame- work of roofs.” 

Pan gardens. — Plantations of the succulent creeper called pAn {Piper 
chavica^ are very common in the district. The plant thrives best in a 
stiff soil, which is retentive of moisture. The site selected is generally 
an elevated spot with a good slope. The Tamboli or Barai then proceeils 
to plough, level, and clean the land thoroughly : this done, he encloses it 
with stakes and brushwood, and he then covers it in vdth a roof of sentha 
grass. Shallow trenches are next scooped out about two feet wide by 
five or six inches deep. These trenches are about five feet apart. Water 
18 then let into them, and Vhen the soil is thoroughly saturated, the 
planting commences, which is peifonned in this wise. A full-grown 
plant, after it has been sufficiently stripped, is cut down close to the root. 
It is then divided into throe or four portions, and these are laid horizon- 
tally in tho trenches and covered over with earth. In the course of a 
few days, at each knot or excrescence, sprouts will appear, and each of 
these spnmts becomes a separate plant, and is trained to ^w up sticks 
fixed m the ground for the purpose. Pan planting goes on Irom Bebruary 

• 1 here ate th»o kind* of cotton (trown In thU dtotrict, vit„ radhia, manwa, and kutel -» 
KApas J nc iirU is the most productive «\nd tfao oiost hiifhly eBteotBcd. • ^ ^ 
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to Aptil, And, except when rain happens to fall, each row receives two 
and sometimes three waterings daily. From about the middle of Juno 
commences the stripping of the leaves, and continues regularly for about 
a year, after which the plant becomes exhausted, and is used for stocking 
a fresh plantation on another site, the old site "being allowed to rest for 
a year or two. The leaf is sold in bundles of 200 called dholfs, the prico 
varying according to quality and age of loaf, from pies to as much 
as 14 annas per dholl. The plantation usually consists of twenty rows, 
or aa they are styled ** autar and it is reckoned that one row or autai' 

” should jiold on an average Ro, 1-3-0. Several kinds of vegetables are 
also frequently cultivated within the limits (of and around pAn gardens. 
All produce combme<l, the yearly lotun^s accruing to a tamboli from his 
plantation may, on an average, be set down at from Rm. 25 to Rs. 30. 
Rent is paid to the landlord at the rate of two annas per row, which comes 
to Rs. 2-8-0 on the whole. 

Tdl and jhU produce* — Under this head I shall shortly notu^e the 
singliAra, a kind of water nut; the pasahi*or passAri, and the tinni, 
both species of wild rice, and the kaseru, a succ\ilonl> root of the gou 
grass, of which matting is made, and which grows in water. 

Siiighdra {Trapa bispinosa). — In the month of November the sin- 
ghara nut ripens, and such of the fruit as remains from gathering I'alls 
ofl* and sinks to the bottom of the water. When the water dries up in 
May or June, these nuts or bulbs are found to have thrown out a number 
of shoots. They are then carefully collected into a small hole in the deep- 
est portion of the tank or pond, and covered with water : when the laius 
commence and the ponds begin to fill the bulbs arc taken up ; each shoot 
is broken off, enveloped in a ball of clay, in order to sink it, and thrown 
into the water at different distances. They at once take root and 
rapidly, until in a short time the surface of the water is covered with tljc 
plants. The fruit forms in October, The produce of a standard bigba 
is about two and a half mauiids, which, at the selling price of ten seis 
for the rupee, represents a total value of Rs. 10. As an article of food 
the singhara is much more extensively consumed by the Hindus than by 
the Muhaimmadans. 

Pasdhi or passari and tinni (Zinania aquaiica ), — These are both 
species of wild rice of ^ontaneous growth, found on th(3 borders of certain 
ponds APd swamps. The tinni is a larger and bettor grain than the 
other. The sale is regulated by the price curient of ordinary rice or dJiAn, 
the amount of the former procurable for one rupee being half as inuc;b 
again as that of the latter ; while the pasAhi or passari, as it is also called, 
is somewhat cheaper still. 

ICdbeerii, {Oyperue tuberosua). — ^The kasoru is the root of the sedge called 
gon, and is dug up after the water has dried up. It is highly esteemed 
for its reputed cooling propertie-s, and finds an extensive sale in large 
towns and bazars ; the ordinary price being two annas per ser standard 
weight The digging is a very labourious process, as the coveted root lies 
very ^eep in the ground Po8i8,KahArfl, andKurmis are the most industrioim 
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searchers, ami are allowed three-fourths of their findings on condition of 
yielding up the remaining share to the lord of the manor. 

Harvests . — There are only two principal harvests as recognized in the 
district of Partabgarh, known by the well known names of the rabi and 
kharif. The name henwat is unknown here. Within the kharif harvest, 
however, may ho rai l to bo inciudod three minor harvests called after the 
mouths in which the several crops ripen. These are styled bhadui, kuari, 
and agahri. Tlie subjoined udble shows the division of these harvests^ 
vrith regard to the ripening of produce . — 


Rabi. 


Kharif. 


Bhadm. 

Kufiri. 

Agahni. 

Wheat 

S&nwfiD 

Dhan 

Jnrhan rice 

Darley 

TJrd. 

Kodo 

Bajra 

Arhar 

Kukun. 

Til (irhile) 

Juir 

I’eas 

Makra 

Til (black) 

Urd 

Gram 

Hdgri dhan. 

Patwa 

Moth 

Sugaicftiic 

*8dthi dhan. 

Sanai 

Miing 

Poppy 

S&nwan 
nlethl dhfin 

Masur 

Sarson 

Barre or kusaoi 

Mustard 

Linseed 

Tobacco 

Cotton (manwa) 

C«ttoii (radhia) 


Maize 

Cotton 

Patwa (seed) 
R6iuddua 

Lobia 

Bhatoi 


Sugarcane, s.\wdn, and jethi dhfin are to a certain extent intermediate 

crops, but belong more properly to the labi division than to the kharif* 

• 

Jlfytation of crops , — Fallows being in these days almost unknown, and 
mauiire, as previously stated, by no means abundant, it follows nbat if a 
certain rotation of cro{)s were not observed the land would soon be utterly 
exhausted. By far the greater portion of the cultivated ai-ea in these parts 
is dufasli, or two-crop bearing land. The kharif crop is no sooner off the 
ground than preparations are at once made foi sowing the rabi. A heavy 
agahni or kharif crop, like jutfr or bdjra, is followed by a light spring crop 
such as peas or barley. This is repeated a second year, and in the third 
year no autumn crop will be sown ; but the land will be well worked up, 
and picpared f(>r a crop of wheat or sugarcane. The number of plough- 
ings the land requires for different crops varies very much. For instance, ‘ 
wheat is held to require, on an averse, eighteen or twenty ploughings ; 
tobacco, sugarcane, peas, and barley fifteen or sixteen ploughings ; poppy 
twelve ploughings ; cotton eight; and so forth. Three or four plougliings 




* So named became it attains to maturity sixty days after aoning. 
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are sufficient for all the autumn produce. This scale is, as regards the 
rabi produce, all very well in theory, but is largely departed from in prac- 
tice. As an example, we will suppose the cultivator has just reaped a 
late kharff or agahni crop. It is manifest that he has only time left for, 
at most, four or five ploughings before it becomes iiecos.sary to put in 
the seed for the rabi. This inconsistency in practice and theoiy \a met 
with the reply, that a maximum yield is never looked for at both har- 
vests. Let a good juAr or such like crop be secured, and the cultivator 
is satisfied with half the possible outturn of barley or peas six months 
later. He is seldom, however, satisfied with the certainty of a short out- 
turn of a valuable crop, as wheat, &c., and prefers to forego tho kharif har- 
vest entirely, so that he may bestow on the land the requisite number 
of ploughings for a valuable rabi, and, indeed, it is no exaggeration, with 
reference to this district, to say tliat such lands are tilled twenty times, 
and even more, before they are sown. When the native capitalist con- 
sents to experiment with prepared manures and steam ploughs, com- 
bined with a proper observance of fallows, wc may look forward to a 
brighter future for the science of agriculture in this country. At present, 
however, while labour continues so cheap, such experiments would hardly 
prove remunerative. 

Agricultural implements , — The rude implements of husbandry in vogiui 
in this district differ but little ; except perhaps in name from those ordina- 
rily used in the upper provinces of India. 

Enemies of produce , — Of the injurious influences to which wheat and 
barley are liable may be mentioned first, excessive cloud and vapour, hail, 
the blight, and mildew known as dhara and girwi, and tho worm. Frosti 
excessive vapour, and hail are general enemies of all the labi crops. The 
first is specially fatal to arhar, peas, and gram. Blight and mildew are 
the natural consequences of a continued easterly wind with cloud and 
damp. Sugarcane is liable, when tho plants are still young, to the 
r^tVages of an insect called bhungi, which eats up and destroys the leaf. 
At a later stage the roots are sometimes attacked by a grub called diwiir 
or t&ra, while at a time when the plant has escaped those, and bids fair 
to ripen well, it not unfrequently withers away under the blighting influ- 
ence of a disease called kari which dries up the jjiice and causes the stock 
to look black. Gram is liable, as was manifested last year, to the ravages 
of a caterpillar called gadhela, which lies concealed during the day and at 
night sallies forth and literally eats up the entire plant. The pods of 
peas and arhar, when fully formed, are ofteiFattacked by a specie's of wire 
worm, which pierces the shell and destroys the fruit. Bice, when nearly 
ready for the sickle, is liable to the devastation of a fly called gfindhi, by 
which the grain is rendered useless. Bice also suffers from a blight called 
khaira, which turns the ears an orange colour and destroys them. All 
the oil-seeds, except the alsi or linseed, arc prone to the ravages of a fly 
called m4h^,” which attacks the plant when a few inches high, and 
covering it with a glutinous slime effectually prevents it from arriving at 
maturity Owing to the ** m&hun*’ there is Uttle or no mustard' in the dis- 
trict this year. 
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AgvvMltwal operations , — From the time the apriag crops are cut in 
March and April until the commencement of the rains (about tlife end. of 
June) is the idle season of the year, and it is during this interval that 
disputes arising out of the arrangements to be made for the ensuing agri- 
cultuml year so often terminate in riots. With the first sims of rain, 
however, the cultivator, if not evicted, has something else to think about, 
and ploughing and sowing the early kharif seed entirely engages his time 
and attention. It may not be uninteresting to record here in a calendar 
form the different agricultural operations of each month of the fasli year, 
which commences about the same time as the monsoon. 

June~July {Asdrh ). — Ploughing in preparation both for rabi and kharif 
harvests, sowing kuiiri dhiin, makra, maize, sanw&n, kakun, urd, 
r&mdsna, patwa, sanai, kodo, jarhan rice, mfing, til, cotton (manwa and 
radliia),arnar, lobia, and bhatoi; driving tlie hinga to break up the clods 
and cover in the seed ; herding sheep and cattle in the fields for the pur- 
pose of manuring and enriching the soil. 

July- August {Sdwan ), — Weeding and earthing up kuari dhan, makra, 
maize, s^nwan, kakun, jirir, and kodo. Ploughing for the rabi. At the 
end of tlie month transplanting jarlmn rice after fresh ploughing and level- 
ing with the hinga. Herding slieep and cattle as above. 

AugmUSepfsmher (Blaldon ), — Ploughing for the rabi. A second weed- 
ing of the crops mentioned under the last month. Reaping and carrying 
the bhadain or bhddon harvest. Herding sheep and cattle as above.* 
Transplanting jarhan, sowing urd, mothi, bftjra, and arhar. 

September-Octoher (Kudr), — Reaping, carrying, and threshing the kufiri 
harvest. Ploughing. and leveling with hinga lands for rabi. Rotting the 
sanai stalks bv immersion in water to obtain the fibre. Sowing the follow- 
ing rabi seeds — m^,, gram, peas, barre, or kusam, linseed, and sehiian. 
Herding sheep and cattle as before ; gathering cotton (kap&s). 

October -NovemhcT (KdHik ). — Manuring for the better rabi crops, sewing 
peas, gram, wheat, barley, masfir, barre, linseed, sarson, mustard, sehudn, 
poppy, laid tobacco, and then leveling and covering in with hinga. Mak- 
ing irrigation beds or squares with pharwa. 

November- December (Aghan). — Reaping, carrying, and threshing the 
agahni harvest. Chopping up the cane, and carrying it to the mill. First 
watering of the rabi crops ; weeding and loosening soil around the poppy. 

December- Januot/t^ {P'As ). — Manufacture of gur. Second watering of 
rabi crops. Weeding and loosening soil round the poppy. Pruning the 
tobacco plants in order to cause them to throw out leaves from the base 
of tlie mam stem. 

January-February (Mdgh ), — Manufacture of gur. Third watering of 
the rabi. Flooding and preparing land for reception of cane. Early 
sowing of the latter and irrigating about a week afterwards. Herding 
sheep and cattle as in Asdrh, Sdwan, &c, Flooding and preparing field§ 
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lAuvr&a. Sowing adnw&n and covering in with hCng^ Should rain foli 
in this month, the bijar or ku&ri dh&u holds are {doughed. fiarly peas 
cut and carried. At end of this month, incisions are made in the 
poppy heads with the pachhni towanls evening, and the opiuiUi which 
exudes, is collected with the kachhni early the next morning. 

Febmary-March (Phdgun ), — Fourth irrigation of rabi, which water- 
ing however is confined to wheat, sugarcane; tobacco, and poppy. Conti- 
ntiation of sugarcane planting and of sdnwftn sowing. Putting sickle to 
the barley, peas, and here and there early sown wheat. Gathering sarson. 
Manufacture of gur. Extracting opium as described in M&gh. 

ChaU , — Harvesting wheat, barley, peas, gram, linseed, schuAn, mus- 
tard, barre, and nrhar ; cutting down poppy and tobacco ; irrigation of cotton; 
cotitiniiation of sugarcane sowing, and watering of that previously sown 
in Miigh and Phfigun ; flooding and preparing fields for the jethi dhAn, 
which IS sown in this month of and irrigated constantly up to the time that 
it is cut in this and loUowiiig months. Threshing out and winnowing of 
grain in the khaliAn or threshing floors. 

Baisdkh , — Irrigation of sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, and sunwfin, gather- 
ing the kapAs or ordinary cotton. Storing bbfisa brought from the thresh- 
ing floors. 

Jdh , — Manuring the kharif fields. Irrigating the sugarcane and sdn- 
wtin second cutting down of tobacco plants. In this month, the cultiva- 
tors re-thatch their huts in anticipation of the coming rains, and storo 
fodder, wood, and cow-dung fuel. 

Irrigation . — Under district Rao Bareli is given an elaborate account 
of irrigation from masoiiry wells in the high land which skirts the Ganges, 
the same holds true for this district. Throughout this tract, whoso 
breadth is from three to seven miles, water is met with at from 60 to 
60 feet fi-om the surface, but the digging is generally continued about 
fifteen feet further till good springs .are reached. The entire depth then 
will be 75 feet or fifty cubits, the cost of digging is cstimatea at one 
rupee a cubit, but such a well will last many years, and two large leather 
buckets can be used in it. 

From such a well two superior bullocks, whose labour is worth four annas 
per day, will draw up in an entire day of nine hours enough water for five 
biswas; three men will attend them and ftie distribution of the water. 
They will water a bigha in four days at a cost of one rupee for cattle, and 
one rupee eight annas for human labour. This will amount to four rupees 
per acre fqkr one watering. 

The conseqtience of this costliness is that the cereals, wheat, &a, which 
require three waterings, hardly ever get more then two, andgenel^ly 
only one. In Pattt Tahsil water is miicb nearer the surfhoe averaging 
about 20 feet ; there irri^tion is cheaper. It is of the same nature as that 
dcscrijjed in south Lucknow, which also lies mainly between the Sai and 
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the Gurati. Tlic cost of well-irrigatioii may be set down in Partabgarh, 
north of the Sai, as varying between Rs. 2-4-0 per apre and Rs. 4-0-0* 

Irrigation is extensively carried on from wells both bricked and unbrick- 
ed, or as they are styled “ kachcha/’ as well as from jhils, ponds, and exca- 
v<atcd tanks. Some of the rivulets or rain streams are also utilized by 
damming the current. 

Stremns . — Where the banks of the stream are sufficiently low, the water 
is baled out with the dogla” or bamboo basket, swung on double ropes, 
and worked by a couple of men Four men are told off‘ to each dogla, 
and each couple works for about half an hour, and is then relieved. A day’s 
work continues for fourteen or fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, and 
thus each man has more than seven hours of it. Where the banks of the 
stream are too high for the dogla a convenient spot is selected, and the 
well apparatus of the moth (leathern bucket) and pulley is brought into 
play. 

Jhils. ponds, and tanks — Irrigation from jhlls, ponds, and tanks is car- 
ried on by moans of the dogla” or the dauri.” The latter is a smaller and 
hglitei basket than the dogla, and is preferred to the latter where the 
watcir is deep, and consequently the labour of lifting thereby enhanced. 
Wliere the water is some little distance from the cultivation, and the dif- 
ference of level considerable, a succession of two and throe doglas or 
dauiis may bo seen working simultancoualy at successive points. Those 
points are called ''nks,” and the water is collected in more or less deep 
pools at each of thorn. This system of irrigation is frequently carried on 
by a co-operative or mutual aid society, the members whereof combine to 
work together by gangs, until the lands of the whole have been watered. 
Tliis IS in practice found to be more economical than the independent 
hiring of labourers. In the latter case the daily %age consists generally 
of three sers of some one of the inferior food grains. 

Wells — The water is lifted out of wells by means of the “ moth” or 

pur,”* a flexible leathern bucket^ containing from two and a half to 
twelve and a half gallons, which is attached by a strong rope to a 
pulle}\ In masonry wells the number of laos” or mns, which can bo 
worked at one .*md the same time, varies from four to twenty. The aver- 
age number may be set down at eight. As regards unbricked wells, I 
have seldom seen moie than two Ifios w^orked. These Idos are worked in 
this district by men or womem bullocks, and buffaloes. The latter are, 
however, comparatively rare. iBullocks are of course preferred, and may 
bo said to be the rule. Where men and women are employed, six per^ 
sons are told off to one Ifio, twelve to two Idoa, and so on* These ai^ 
exclusive of two persons, one of whom directs the course of the water in the 
held, and the other receives and empties the bucket on its arrival at the 
mouth of the well. A third man is necessary, where bullocks are used, to 
drive them. Human labour irrigates more quickly than bullocks, but is 
obviously more exp ensive, and is only had recourse to when the cultivator 

* Th« “ pur»» IS larger than the moth,” and is peculiar to certain parts ot the 
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has no cattle, or wishes to work more l&os than he has cattle for. Tho 
rate of remuneration in such cases is a daily dole of a kaehcba pansori 
(eiiutvalent to one ser fourteen chhatdks) of some coarse grain such as 
barley, ju&r, or b^ra. During the irrigating season, the same set of men 
or women will work from early morning before sunrise to nightfall for this 
pittance. The wage of a worker at the dogla or dauri is higher, and is 
generally one kaolnma panSeri and a half (two sers eight chhat&ks), as the 
labour is for more severe. 

Citpab^>iU 99 of irrigation frimipondsandwells. — ^Tlie area of land, which 
on an average may be irrigated in one day by either of the methods above 
described, varies inversely according to the distance from the water supply. 

It may be generally assumed, that about two standard bighas can be irri- 

f ated in one day by one relief of two men working one dogla or dauri. 
tore than one relief to the dogla is the exception in this district. Whore 
two reliofe are available, and the distance from the water moderate, from 
two and a half to tivo and three-fourths bighas can be supplied in a day. 
These results are of course atfoctud in a diminishing ratio by tho number 
of riks. One Uo of a masonry well, when worked by human labour, irri- 
gates on an average six biswas standard measure. When bullocks aro 
attached, the average is about three and a half biswas. In the case of 
kachcha wells these results may be slightly modified. There is, how(3ver, 
very little actual difference. The quality of the soil affects the irrigated 
area in proportion to its absorbent propertiej^. A larger surface of clay 
can be irrigated in a day than of loam, and similarly a larger amount 
of loam than of sand. 

Cost of welUi* — The average cost of constructing a masonry well is 
Rs, 250. The cost, of course, varies in proportion to the depth of water. Tlio 
depth in the wells in tho Partabgarh <lifltrict ranges from eleven to eighty 
feet. Water is nearer tho surface in the Patti pargana; less so in parganas 
BIhdr and Rdmpur ; and is, as a rule, deepest in Partabgarh. 

Kachdia and a^dri wells. — Kachcha wells are impracticable in locali- 
ties where there is a substratum of white sand, which causes the sides to 
fall in. These spots are, however, exceptional, and, as a rule, the land in 
the vicinity is very sandy and sterile. The kachcha well can be sunk at a 
cost of from 4 to 15 rupees according to circumstances ; this latter amount 
is exceptional. Should the well be required for drinking purposes only, 
the cost is much less, and may bo put down at about one-lialf. The irri- 
gation well has to be dug much deeper, and in many places the sides must 
be protected by rfis fasanes, or as they are termed by the natives, “ bin 
or **rangarh." There is a well also, which is supported by largo wooden 
segments, or circular bricks, and which is called “ agAri.” Tho conversion 
of a kachcha Well into an ag&ri entails an additional cost on the former of 
from Rs. 5 to Rs, 10. “Agari*' wells are not, however, very common, except 
where, owi^ to the sandy nature of the soil, they are more the rule tham 
the exception. 

ISxti^nd^d well^yrTtgattcrn since annexatwifi a/nd svnhoe revised assessment 
—1 have before recorded that 3,146 masonry weUuhave been constructed 

12 
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ill thiM district fcirice annexation* Of this number 2,256 have been 
built since the revised assessments were declared in 1863 to 1866. 
Very few masonry wells arc built by persons possessed of any right or 
title in the soil. With the exception of about 1,106, all the wells in this 
dL,trict have been constructed by persons who have no proprietary or 
under proprietary lights in the land. It will be observed that more skilled 
and industrious cultivators — such asMurdos, Kurmis, andAhlrs — have been 
the most enterprising in this respect Next come Brahmans, after these, 
longo sed intarmllo, Mahajans (bankei^) and Baniliris It is at first difficult 
to perceive the motives, winch induce the sinking of so much capital on 
little 01 no security, and whore there is an impossibility, it appears to me, 
of ever obtaining such returns in the way of interest as would justify the 
outlay in the light of a moderately profitable speculation. Desiie for dis- 
tinctiou and for the giateful lecollcction of posterity, coupled with the 
feeling that the act is in accordance with the teachings of the religious 
codi’s of both persuasions, a])pear to bo the principal incentives 

Manure, — Animal and v(*getable manures are made use of wherever 
protMirable. A dies of burnt cow-dung (kanda), and less often of wood, 
are also sptiukled ovei the fields. During the rainy season the hiaves of 
the dhak and dhcra trees are strewed over fields, wliich are to be sown 
with wheat, barley, poppy, and tobacco, and which are ordinarily called 
“ chaunifis'’ lands. 

Cultivators stack their manure in convenient places near the village ; 
if possible, on a piece of waste, otheiwiso in a grove. These manure 
heaps are a constant and feriiie source of dispute, and it is a great object 
to caicfully iccord in the '‘wdjib-ul-arz,‘* or administration paper, such 
rights in them as are cleaily ascertainable. There is at present no traffic 
in manure (‘xci'pt witliin the limits of municipalities. If a landlord has 
not enough for Jus own use, ho has no scruple in relieving such of his 
tenants as are well oft' in this respect of their surplus stock, and the 
lat.tei seldom demur to the demand, as it is generally regarded as a mano- 
rial nglil 

Cattle, draught, aud uvUch — For agricultural purposes bullocks are 
cliit^fly uscil Tlio^o are as a rule a small breed of cattle, but are capable 
of undei going jJU'tty liaril work If there were but a sufficiency of good 
pastuio, I believe they would not be by any means the inferior animals 
they arc goiU'rally (’onsidcied. Bufif.iloes are used only by those of the 
mure impovcrislieil ciiltuaturs, wlio are unable to afford to buy bullocks, 
and who are not preventer! by local c«af>ti‘ piejudices ftvim making use of 
them. The market price of bullocks varies according to size and age from 
Rs 12 to Rs. 40 per pair ; whereas a pair of hc-buffalocs may be purchased 
tor Bs 10; more than Rs. 12 is very seldom given or demanded. There 
is iipparontly no effort or desire to improve tlie present breed, and the 
s^ Vicos ot the thnernment stud bulls are but seldom called into requisi* 
tion. Ntn’orthclo^ at several of the local bazars a brisk trade in draught 
and nulch cattle and in buftaloer. is carried on. Of milch cattle the 
buthdo IS t]u‘ most esteemed, and yields the finest ghi. As much as 
Rs. 20 is frequently paid for a really good animal of this sort The country 
cow gives but little milk, and that little of very poor quality. ^ ^ 
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SJt^p and goats . — There is a fine breed of sheep ia tho Kunda tahail 
They may be seen in considerable flocks, and aie bred by the shepherds who 
sell but few, as they prefer to keep them for their wool, out of which tliey 
manufacture blankets at a huger profit than they could otherwise obtain. 
There is little to bo said regarding the brood of goats in this district. 
Attempts to improve t!ie breed by the introduotiou of the larger Trans- 
Jumna goat have hitherto resulted in failure. The abt-ence of proj)\U' 
pasturage will probably ac count for this. Goat's desh as well as goat's 
milk is a universal item of food amongst all classes. Slu^phords, who 
keep large flocks of sheep and goats, manulactnro aiul soil ghf made fiom 
the mixed milk of both animals ; it is much sought after, and is mainly 
consumed by the j>oor. 

PrevaUni dimases amongst stooJc — Since tlio fatal outbreak of rinder- 
pest in England, attention has been nioie closely direcii^.J to the diseaHOS 
of cattle in this couiitryj and there can bo no doubt but that the calilo of 
India are liable to many of the diseases, wliicli liavc been lutheHo sup- 
i)o.'^ed to be more or l(\ss peculiar to a European climate. Tlie complaint 
known as the foot and mouth disease broke out in this district a short 
lime since, but not of a fatal type Wlule a few weeks previously tboro 
had been great mortality in several places amongst sheep and goats by 
the ravages of a disease somewhat resembling rot. It was highly infec- 
tious, but in many instances yielded to segregation, with complete change 
of air and water, when all other moans tned had failed. 

Didtrihutian of la'tid, — The land is well distributed, the averages taken 
on the cultivated area falling as follows : — 

Acres. 

Per agricultural male adult 

Per cultivator's house ... ••• 111 4.^9 

Per plough ... ... 6M3 

With reference to the extent to which the land is distributed, and tlic 
consequent smallness of the average hohling, this district stands next to 
Fyzabad. Cultivators may be broadly classified into resident, and non- 
resident. The resident cultivator, or “ chliapparband,” is so called because 
he tills land situated within tlie limits of the village in which he resides. 
The non-resident, or " p&hikfclit,” cultivates lan»l in one village while 
residing in another. Of course there are a considerable class, wlio from 
motives of self-interest, expediency, or olher cause cultivate land in two 
or more villages, and who may bo said to com(3 unde r botli cfitogorics; that 
is to say, they not only till land in their owm village, but are also tenants 
in a neighboui'ing village. In point of fact, liowevei, they are reducible 
to one or other class, according as reference be made to either one or 
other of the villages in which they cultivate Tlius A cultivates land in 
Edmpur and Hisampur ; but liis hou.se i.s situated in the latter village. 
He is a j^hikfisht with respect to Rdmpur, but a ohhapparbaiid with res- 
pect to Hisampur. 

Increase to cultivated and wooded areas. — Since the declaration of the 
revised assessment, very extensive clearances of junglo and waste land 
have ^een and arc still being made. By an approximate calculation, 



prc)iare(l as carc/’ulJy as circumstances have permitted, 1 estimate the 
inoicase to the cultivated area at 17,900 acres or 3"35 per cent. Kuch of 
the land, Avhich the ^vily zamindars, with rueful countenances, earnestly 
assured the assessing officers was sterile and fit for nothing, has since 
been woiked up and cleaned, and is now in many places bearinji^ luxuriant 
crops. By the time the period of the present settlement expires, there 
will be ample margin whence to correspondingly increase the imperial 
demand. In cases of large tracts of jungle or waste, the taluqdar or zamin- 
dar often sells the land in jiatclies to the highest bidder. The purchaser is 
generally a banker or other small capitalist, who at once sets to work 
and rapidly clears the land. Where the plots of waste are small and 
sparse, the landlord usually lets it out on clearing leases, charged with a 
nominal vent for at least three years. These leases arc almost always taken 
by the more skilled cultivators. The average cost of clearing bnishwood 
or thorn jungle may be set down at from Ks. 6 to Rs. 10 per acre; while 
that of grass jungle seldom exceeds from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 the acre. When 
the khasra survey was completed there Avere 7G,008 acres under wood. 
This area has since been extended to about 8.5,499 acres, or 12*48 per 
cent., a result wc may hkewiso hail with satisfaction. 

Rents , — Rents have steadily risen in this district since the introduction 
of British rule, and still have a tendency to rise. It has been asserted 
that, if the extrauooiis items, sucli as " batta/' ^'bhont,” and other such 
nawabi imposts, be taken into calculation, we shall find that as a matter 
of fact, rents have not risen. Now this que.stion has been carefully gone 
into by the scttleinoiit oflicer, and the deliberate conclusion to Avhich he 
uinved, Uiking each and every such regularly realized exaction into con- 
sideration into account, is that rents iindoi our rules have risen and are 
rising. Tins was attributable, in his opinion, to the enhanced value of land, 
and to coinpt'tition Tie took the papers of 100 villages, which were 
piepared before aimexalion, and carefully abstracted their contents. 
Comparing these contents with jamabandis drawn out since the district 
came under survey, he found that against a former average rent-rate 
of Re. 1-10-1 per bigha, taken on the whole 100 villages, we have now 
(t.e., in 1808), an average rent-rate of Rs. 8-1-1 per bigha. But, it may be 
urged, tiiosc results hardly admit of fair comparkson, the bigha in the latter 
cas(^ btung the standard bigha of |ths of an acre, and in the former case, the 
variable village bigha. This difficulty may, I think, be got over by bear- 
ing in mind the following facts, viz , : — 

Of tlu^ villages selected, twenty-five pertmn to each tahsil in the district. 
It h.Ms bt'on found, by actual experiment, that in three out of the four 
tahsils,* the village bigha is actually larger than tlie standai'd bigha. In 
the cas(‘ of s(HMiity-fivc villages, therefore, the naAvabi rent-rate foils on a 
laigoi bigha than the present standard bigha, while in twenty-five viUegee 
only dotvs it fall on a smaller one, the difference, in either case, not exceeding 
I'oui biswas. It folloAvs then, that unquestionably rents are higher than 
fonueily, and that laud has acquired a higher market value. 


* In the old district. 
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At the same time he found, from the same set of papers, tliat under the 
Oovemmeut of the king of Oudh the total number of cultivators in th<5se 
one hundred villages was 8,653, and that the average holding of each 
amounted to six bighas, thirteen biswas, thirteen biswfinsis^ while under 
British rule the number of cultivators has increased to 8,536, and the 
average holding of each has diminished to four bighas, nineteen biswas, 
and ten biswansis. These results, combined with the fact of the almost 
entire commutation of produce rates into Ciish payments, point to com- 
petition. , 

Rents in kind versus cash pai/nient . — Rents in kind largely prevailed 
prior to annexation, and wore chieHy, if not entirely, levied on poor and 
unirrigated lands, where the produce was more or less precarious, in the 
proportion of one-half. Now, however, they have been almost oveiy- 
whero commuted into money routs ; another result of increased numbers 
and competition. 

Competition . — Custom has not restricted the landlord’s right in this 
matter, nor as regards the enhancement of rent generally. Custom, 
coupled with the fear of incurring universal odium, operated fonnerly in 
preventing a landlord from raising the rents paid by Brahmans. Now, 
however, such is no longer the case, and it is by no means unusual to find 
cultivators of this class paying at even double the rates they used to pay 
in days gone by, their threats of dhania” and solf-rnutiJation or destruc- 
tion notwithstanding. Itisonly to be expected that in a densely populated 
district like this compi."tition should prevail. While custom regulated the 
transactions between landlord and tenant, prior to the summary settlement 
of 1868, since that date competition has been gradually displacing, and has 
now, in most parts of the district, superseded custom ; the result, alike of a 
radical change of government, of gi eater security to life and property, and 
of the altered state of the fiscal relation between tho landowner and the 
State. This sounds very much like heresy in the face of Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
emphatically expressed doctrine, that competition as a regulator of rent 
has no existence,^’ At the same time he says in another phicc : — “ Tho 
relations, more specially between tbe landowner and the cultivator, and 
the payment made by the latter to tho former, are, in all states of society, 
hut the most modern^ (the italics arc mine), detennined by the usage of 
the country. Never until late times have the conditions of the occupancy 
of land been (as a general rule) an affair of competition.” Mr. Mill tlum 
goes on to cite India as an example in favour of his previous argument, 
but the analogy, so far as Oudh is concerned, is nc»t establi.shod ; the 
system described, although in vogue in othe* parts of the couutijr, being 
inapplicable to the now unquestioned tenant status of this province. It 
has been noticed that the reluctance, which has hitherto been manifested 
by tenants, to leave their native village with even the certain prospect of 
bettering themselves elsewhere, is beginning to give way in some places; 
a fact which is a further indication of tho presence of competition, but 
which is at the same time a healthy sign. 

Agiicultwal labour . — In the present day, when this country is being 
rapidly opened up to civilization, and its alleged hidden wealth is daily 



uiidergomg developiiU»nt, llic progress and effects of agricultural labour, 
which hi the territorial divmon of lahoitr has peculiar reference to this 
province, must be watclied with the closest interest. lu this district 
labour is abundant, and at the same time cheap ; too cheap in fact, having 
duo rog«Tcl to the enhanced puce of all the necessaries of life, to maintain 
a just equilibrium between the values exchanged Skilled labour has 
doubtless profited by the vicinity of the railroad ; and many of the clever- 
est artizans of ihe district have Jong since become almost permanent 
funployeos under the East Indian Railway Company, where they obtain far 
higher wages than local employers could or would allow them. On the 
other haml, the condition of th<‘ unskilled labourers who form the masses 
has not been ameliorated. Nuiubeis were employed sonui time back on 
the railroad, and many still, wlio live in the moie immediate neighbour- 
hood, earn their livelihood by the same means. These, however, compose 
hut a smriU pioportion of the whole and it is proposed to notice the more 
imjiortant and common subtlivisions of laboui, with the present rates of 
roniunevation accorded to eneJi liy the zamindai ; to compare thesfi rates 
with those which jaovailed in tbe nawabi, shoiily bofoie annexation, and 
lastly, to note, as far as {)ossibl(\ the dilTorence hetw /( ii the piesenl and 
tlie foiiner prices of the cheapei and lighter food grains, whic^h form the 
principal subsistence of the poorer classes . — 


Dcsci iption. 


Ploughnmn 

Sower 

Manuring 

Irrigation labour at 
the a ell 

.At the “ dogla” 
Weeding: labour 
Reaper* 

Thresher «•« 

Wedl-Bhikor 
Mud wall builder ... 
Mud oarriei 
Tile and brick manu- 
lacturer. 

Maaon or “ ,,, 

Otirpunter 

Blacksuutli 


Men 

1 

Women, 

Children. 

Nawabi. 

Present 

time 

Nawabi. 

Present 

time. 

Nawabi 

Present 

time. 

Grain 

Grain. 

Gram, 

Grain 

Grain. 

Gram, 

U Ser. 

\\ Ser. 

... 

... 




H „ 

u Scr. 

11 Sep. 

Scr. 

u Scr. 

1& M 

H M 

14 i» 

14 . 

15 .. 

1} .. 

Sr. Chks, 

Sr Chks 

Sr Chks 

Sr Chks 

Sr Chks 

Sr. Chks 

1 U 

1 H 

1 14 

1 U 



2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

2 8 



1 0 

\ 0 

1 0 

I 0 

1 0 

1 0 

3 H 

3 8 

.3 8 

3 8 



1 8 

t 8 

1 8 


1 8 

1 8 

fi AnnaH 

2j^ Annas 

• •• 




a „ 

2i ft 

••• 


••• 

.*■ 

1 » 

1 i *» 

1 Anna. I 

1 1 Anna. 

2 A S picc. 

1 Anna. 

1 i to ? „ 

8| to3„ 


•at 



n n 

S&1„ 

••a 

• •• 

• a# 

• •• 

n »• 

a „ 


aaa 

• •• 


1 .1 

3 n 


a«a 


••• 


* Tbifl 16 tbe average of the leliiia*' or reaper’s right. It may be more aod it may be 
less. 
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Now as to the cheaper grains : — 


Barley sold in tho Navmbi at 60 aors, 

NOW sells st SO sers 

Maize „ 

1) 

H 

yi 

05 

Makra „ 

it 

40 „ 


96 

BAjra „ 


80 „ 

() 

96 

Jwar „ 

»» 

60 „ 


.35 

Ku}»ri dliaii „ 

«» 

40 


SO 

JViotUf „ 

H 

40 „ 

)■ 

90 


n 

40 

*♦ 

96 

Arhur 


50 

«• 

80 


Tims it will be seen that in some instances the nitos of rcrnitnemtioii 
have only slightly increased since th<‘ introduction of British rule. Tho 
price of the coarser gnuiis has, however, risen very considerably, and to 
an extent which is not quite compensated by tho amount of enhanced 
wage. A slight advance on the latter is tliiirefoie necessary in order to 
place these, who are chiefly aitizans, on the same footing as they wore in 
the nawabi ; while it is evident that the eircumstances of tlio farm 
labourers are certainly Bot more straitened than before anmjxation as 
regards actual wage. 

Relative quant iUea of secfl to fUe acre . — The amount of seed, of course, 
vanes veiy much with the nature of the crop to be sown. Tho follow- 
ing table represents the average requirements ijor acre for tlie principal 


01 ops : — 


Ter acre. 

Broadcast 

Drill 

Wheat 






1} to 2 maunds. 

Barley 

#«• 

••• 


4 to l| 

uaund 

If to 2 

$9 

as 


<«i 


82 “ sers^' to 1 „ 

n 

If 

Oiain 

• •• 

• •• 

• ss 


>> 

n 

>1 

Kuari dhdii .*■ 

•as 

... 

1 to lit 

)> 



Jrlbi 




1 to U 

n 





• as 

... 

1 to U 

t* 



Jarlmn 




) to It 

99 



Maize 

•«« 

■ M 


^ sjrw 

)t 



Bajra 

• as 

... 

.. 

n tn 31 

aers 



Jaar 

■ s* 

• •• 


H to ^ 

•> 



ITvd 

S •• 


... 

4 to 6 

If 



Mothi 




6 to ,7 

99 



Makra 


• •• 


4 to 5 

99 



Kakun 


• •• 


2 

If 



Saraon 




* 

I* 

i ser 


Sanwin 

• •• 


... 

4 

1» 



Sana! 

••• 


.*• 

1 to Ui 

rnaund. 



Tatwa 


fit 

■** 

1 serg 




Colton, 

Kapds... 

... 


to 4 

sera 



ff 

Kadhia 


... 

33 to 4 

i» • 



•9 

Manwa 

... 

... 

H 





It is curious to observe hero, with reference to barley, peas, and gram, 
which are sown both broadcaKst and in drills, that an excess of seed is 
required for the latter method. In English farming it is just tho reverse, 
broadcast invariably requiring more seed than drill. Wheat is never 
sown broadcast in this district. It is always sown in drills. A compari- 
son ^of the quantities of seed required for an aero of wheat and barley in 
these parts and in England is ap|>endcd : — 
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Partabgnrh. j 

1 

England 



Droadoast. 

Drill. 

Broadcast. 

Drill 

Wheat 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

34 4 to 2*74 

Bushels* 

S 5 to 3 6 

Bushels. 

3 to 3 

Barley 


3 4<i to 3*87 

2 87 to 3 28 

3 to4 

2*6 to 3*5 


The bushel of wheat is calculatcjrl as sixty ])Oun(is and the bushel of 
barley as fifty pounds. There is not much difference, it will be observed, 
between the two rates. 


Village establishment . — The village officials and the village sciwauts, 
ordinarily styled the '' parja/* will now be noticed. 

The pahvdri — The patw/irl, or village accountant, is an important func- 
tionary, whether viewod.in his relations to the landed proprietor, his mas- 
ter, or to UovernuK nt, wlio demands fioin him the periodical submission 
of the accounts of his (diargo. These num are entirely K^yaths or 
Kiiyath converts to Muhammadanism, In other than taluqdari estates they 
hold office during the joint pleasure of the landowner and the district officer; 
that is to say, noil her has tlio power to remove a patwari independently 
of the other. Nevertheless his wages are paid by the former alone, and 
are usually propoitmnod tljc extent of land under his charge.* A pat- 
wari’s charge vaiies fiom a portion of a village to a large circle of seve- 
ral villages. In the latter case, he employs inombeis of his own family 
or others as assistants, he liimself being responsible for their work. The 
ordinary rate of remuneration is six per cent on the impe‘rial levcnuo, 
and is either paid in cash, or by an allowance of land, which again is eitlier 
rent-free or charged with a low rent according to circumstances. The 
patwAris of this district are, as a rule, an intelligent body of men ; but, 
as might be expected, ofton dishonest, untruthful, and rapacious. The 
cultivators live in dread of them, and are ever ready to piopitiate them 
with offerings of grain, &c. Indeed, it is generally noticed that the pat- 
wtiri is a sleek, well conditioned man, who livCvS in one of the best, if not 
the best liouso in the village, and wears clothes of a bettor material than 
his neighbours. All this could hardly be compassed with his often slender 
wage, and must be set down to the thriving trade he drives with the igno- 
rant tillers of the soil, in his cajxicity of village accountant and referee ; 
and, in fact, he doe^ possess a considerable power for good or evil over 
these unfortunates, who both in court anil out of it are so often at his 
mercy. 

The ckaukidar . — Next to the patwAri, and but little his inferior in im- 
portance in the eyes of the people, is the chaiikidar or village watchman, 
TIk‘. principal duty of the chaukidar is, of course, the detection and 
prompt report of crime; but, from the circumstance that though morally 

* la talaiidnri estates tho tdhmdar has the power to appoint aud remove a patw4rh 
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bound to the Government in this capacity, ho is, in reality, the paid ser« 
vant of the landlord, only so far tis tho latter is alive to a sense of his 
public responsibilities as a landholder, will the chaukidat pix)ve an effici- 
ent servant of the State. 

The gamit , — ^The gorait has always differed from the chaukidar in as 
much as ho is ontirely a private servant as it wore of tho zamindar, Tho 
Government makes no demand on his services. The gorait may be des- 
cribed as a kind of universal errand boy, and, when appointed by tho 
zamindar, is expected to make himself generally useful in the village. 
In considcratifn of the modest fee of a sex's weight of gi’ain at harvest 
time, ho undertakes to keep an eye on the cultivators’ crops at night. His 
remuneration from the landlord is usually from one to two bigluis of land, 
rent-free. Both chauhidars and goraits are chiefly of tho Piisi class, 
although a not inconsiderable number of Muhammadans and Chamiirs may 
also be found among them. 

The parja , — The following arc the village sciwants which are incAuded 
in tho comprehen.sive term paija" : — 


hohar 

Blackftmuh. 

Bftrhai 

Carpenter. 

Kumhar 

Potter. 

Kah&r 

Water-carrier and palanquin-bearer. 

Dhobi 

Waabernirtn 

Darei 

Tailor. 

Httjjam or N&o ... 

Barber 

’BM 

Torch -bearer. 

Chamir 

Occasioniil labourer. The wife ih the village accoucheiiae* 

Mehtai 

Sweeper 

Maaih&r 

Lac bangle-maker. 

Mali 

Gardener Providci flowerrt for nccklacoi», anti offei 
iiigfl at ninrriagpa and fairs. 

Tamboli ... 

I’an-grower and seller. 


Itemanemtixm — The fimt three generally receive from the zamindar 
small grants of land, varying from ten bls^^as to three bighas, as well os 
thirteen sers of grain at each harvest. This latter due is styled “ lehna.” 
From the cultivators they are entitled to thirteen and a half sers of grain 
per plough during the year. This is called kharihaq.” 

The KaliAr receives from tho zamindar from five biswas to two bighas 
of land, and this is all. He gets no grain allowance, either from the land- 
lord or the tenant 

The Dhobi has a jdgir from the zamindar oi^ about tho same extent as 
the Kahdr ; but he receives in addition a grain allowance of seven sers 
from each cultivator who employs him. 

The Darzi enjoys a small j^gir like the two preceding ; but has no 
fixed allowance from the tenants on the estate. 

The ffOfjjdm or Kdo is allowed a small plot, not exceeding one 
bigha by the landlord ; and for each beard (ie., man) ho is entitied to 
seven sers of grain annually. 
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Tlip Bdrkai is rni romi-n on except in taluqdari villages, and his retnttnem- 

lion is on no fixed scale 

Tlie Charm V holds up to one bigha of land from the zamindar, while 
for ea(d) occasion of child birth, at which his wife attends, he receives 
either one or two annas. 

Tlic Mektar^ unfortuiniiely for sanitation, is far too rarely met with 
amongst tho existing roll of \illagc servants. Where kept, ho is favoured 
wit-b a pittance of from two to eight annas a month. 

The Minvihdr manufactures lac bangles, and his wife geileraUy sells and 
fastens them on to the wrists of the purchasers. For the performance of 
this ceremony at the house of the zamindar she receives her food for the 
day. • 

T 1 h‘ Mali obtains cash presents fi. mi the zamindar on each festive occa- 
si(jn Thes(' gifts seldom, if over, exceed three rupees at one time. 

Tlie Taviho/i exists ctiliiely by his trade and receives no perquisites. 

AJl village soivanis couipnsed in the category of parja, in addition to 
tii(‘ jjlgirs, presents, and allow^nnces recapitulated above, receive on the 
0('0‘isnin of cvicli nnarnago one suit of female apparel. The custom of 
tin' count] V is that when a da, lighter is married, the bridegroom’s family 
su])pli('s tho dress to tho paija of both villages, since it rarely if ever 
liappens thaf tho brido and bridegroom reside in the same village. Not 
included in tho ])aija, but iKwcrthelesa formerly a regular part of the vil- 
lage estahlishinent wms the Baya or weigher. The office is now, however, 
Y<'ry nojuly obsoleto. 

Staf(nnciif ehotowff tlin dciaih of produce and prices. 


Average. 


noHriipiion of produce. 


Paddy 

Common riee (hnskc<l) 

Bent nco (huakod) 

Wheat 

Barley 

Bivjra 

.Tufir 

Grant 

Arhar (Cytisiifi cajau) 

Urd or Mash (Phaseolns max) 
Mothi (Phiiseolus aconitifoUus) 
Mfmg (Phasoolus murigo) 

Mftm'n (Rrvimi lotip) 

Ah'^aor mntra (Pianm sativum) 
Gbin^aQ (Arum colocasia) ... 
8ai ->on, Sluapis Dichotomu (Uoxh) 
nuln (Aina Sinapis nigra) 

Kaw <9ugar 
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Fisk , — The rivci’s aud reservoirB, both natural aiul artificial, abound 
with fish. In the former are principally caught the rohu’' the anwiln’* 
(Indian mullet), the chhalhwA the " aahri/* the “ aaur,’* the ** hunga ” 
the " tengrfi/’ the " siughi,*' the belgagra,” the “ manguri/’ the darhi/' 
the “ bfim” and the parhni” The fresh Avater prawn called “ jhingna" 
is also very plentiful. With the exception of the “ auwAvi/* all the above- 
mentioned fish may be seen in the “ jhils” and tanks of the district In 
these the fishing season commences with the irrigation in November, 
and continues till May and Juno. In the rivei*s the season is much 
the same, with this difference, that dining the coutinuanoc of the first 
fall of the rainifii, or in other Avoids, Avhen the river is in Hood for the first 
time in the year, laiger quantities of fish arc often <.*auglit in one Avoek 
than have been taken during the course of .seveial weeks provu>u.-ily. 

Kahars are the principal fishermen, and engage in the purhuit as a 
trade ; although at the same time other cJistes at times adopt the eallmg. 
Nets of various shapes and sizes of mesh are used in this difloretit loctili- 
ties ; AV'hilc spearing with the “ pachki” or tri-furcated spoai is also hugely 
lesorted to, wherever the water is sufficiently shallow and olcai to ailnul 
of it. 

The statistics conceniing fish, wliich arc given in Dr Day’s loport ris 
derived from the Partabgarh authorities, are as follows. — The fish-eatmg 
population amounts to 97*78 per cent, of the whole (liihar) About 
40,000 maunds of fisli are caught annually (Pattj). The net mesliescue 
so small that a grain of barley cannot pfiss through, th(' fry is Ihei^doje 
dfjfftroyed in lai’go quantities. The luatkels aie not fully supplicid , i>rlc<is 
of large fish read) tAvo annas per ser, but sniaJl fish are sold at one anna 
per ser; mutton being two «uina^. The fish are caught in the fields wlien 
the water retires from the inuudatioji lu iSeptenibor, ami in Afui! when 
the ponds dry up. 

The Collector of Partabgarh reports thatluA^edmg h dj and veiy young 
ones aie destroyed mJiscrimiuately and to a very gieat <jxlent from April 
to the end of June and from SeptmnJjci to October, wherevei they can be 
captured, in rivorn, jhlls, tanks, ami nahis, by means of nets, tiaps, or by hand. 
The minimum sizeof the rnesh of lu ts will admit of a corn of barley passing 
through it, and nothing larger. There is no difticulty in regulating the 
size of the mesh of nets except the unAvillingnesH of the people to let even 
the smallest fish escape them, and ho proposes at first, as an expciuncMi, 
to double the'size now in use. There can be no objection to proJnbiting 
the sale of the fry of fish in the bazars, or atw other leasonablc measures 
being adopted to arrest the senseless destruction of bret^ciing fish anrl of 
the very young ones now going on. Some restriction also sliould be j)ut 
on the capturing of fish in the breeding season.”— 287, Francis 
Day's Freskivater Fisk and Fisheries oflwlia and JJarraa.'* 

The Tahsildar of Partabgarh observus that fisliermen arc geaorally 
Kabam, but some are Louias. The markets are not fully supplied with 
fish, ihe price of larger sorts is seven pie, smaller sorts four pie, and mutton 
two annas a ser. About half the population are stated to eat fish. The 
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KUpply m the waters this year has increased. Very small onlte are taken 
by means of nets. “ Fish are shot with guns, and' caught by means of 
tap, tengali, and pahra, and by hand when the water dries m) in the 
mouth of Jeth.” — Para, 309, Francis Days Freehwaier Fish and 
Fisheries of India and Bumia*' 

The Tahsildar of Bihfir observes, Rahdrs and others follow the occupa- 
tion of fishing in addition to their leguiar work; besides these, there are 
KewatH, Kanjars, and Pdsis. The bazars arc not sufficiently supplied 
with fish ; the largest sort fetch one anna, the smaller three quarters of an 
anua a ser; whilst the first sort of mutton realises two annas, and the second 
one. anna and a half a ser. Upwards of 97 per cent. (97*78) of the popu- 
lation, it IS assorted, arc consumers of fish, the supply of which has 
increased this yciar. Very small ones are taken in large quantities 
by means of nets with very minute riicshes, the size of which is equal 
to a grain of barley. Fish av<‘ not trapped during the rains in the 
iimiidatod fields. The following are the nets used — path, pabiah, packkhi, 
tilheri jal. 

“ In the Patti Tahsil it is observed fishing is not confiut^d to one class, but 
Kahurs, Lonias, Kowats, Pasis, Kurmis, and Roris, all lollow it as well as 
oihci o(;cupatioiis The markets aie not fully supplied with-fish, the 
larger sorts obtain two annas, the smaller one aima and a half a ser, and 
mutton two annas; about half the population are stated to be fish-eaters. 
The amount in the wat(u\s is said to havi‘ iiici cased this year. About 
40,000 maunds of very small fish aic annually netted, the mesh of some 
of the nets being ‘ so .small that a gram of mothi cannot pass through it.* 
Boys gcueially tiap lisli in fields during the lams. Fish are destroyed 
by akhsah ; the names of nets and traps are jal, kuryar, halka, chahtur, 
khoro, cliaundhi, pahrah, tap, liaiya, puiichkhi, pailni bissarigunj, 
tameri, kaniiya.** — Pura, 308, “ Frances Day's Freshwater Fish and 
Fisheries of India and Burma!' 

Bazars and 7mi7fs, — The following are the principal bazars of the dis- 
trict, recorded in the order of their importance, chiefly with reference to 
the aggregate value of the sales. 

ioigranj.— Four miles to the south of Bihfir on the road to Allahabad. 
Total value of sales, Rs 3,00 ,(H>0, This is a bi-weekly mart, and i^ 
iiunierously attended. Cattle, English stuSs of better qualities, country 
fabrics, raw cotton and sugar are amongst the more important sales. The 
sale (lues aie shared by the taluqdar of Bhadri and zaraindars of Nimdura, 
within the limits of wdiich village the ganj is situated. 

Derwa hazar. in the village of Sabalgarh, is at the nearest point about 
three miles distant from the rood between Partabgarh and Bihar, and is some 
twi lvo miles from the latter place. Here again, as in fact is the case witVi 
rogaul +0 all the larger marls, a bazar is held twice in the week. The 
total value ot the sales is about Ks. 1,50,000. This is principally a giain 
mart, although othei commodities find a readysale. The bazar 
belong exclusively to the Bhadri estate. “ “ * 
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Jaksarg^j, included in the village of Dh&rupur on the road, which 
.^nnects the latter place witli Lalganj (in pargana R^mpur), and which w;is 
efJliqtoucted by Rtija Hanwant Singh. English and country fabrics, sweet- 
meax^^rain, matting, and string figure most prominently at this mart. 
A very good quality of English cloth is freqiumtly to be met wdth here, 
the sale being much encouraged by the abovemontioiied taluqdal*, who, 
as lord of the manor, is sole recipient of all dues. Tlie value of the sales 
may be placed at about a lakh of rupees. 

MdcAndrewganjy the sadr station bazar, is a thriving and rapidly 
increasing mart. Five years ago the sides were only valued at Rs. 15,000. 
They have now reached the respectable figure of Rs. 60,000. (3 rain and 

English and country cloth are the principal articles ti ailed in. The 
chungi or bazar tax is paid into the municipal funds. 

K(U4kdnk(ii\ the residence of Ruja Hanwant Singh, on the h^fl bank 
of the Ganges, is about two miles distant from the Bihfir and Rai^ BaroU 
road. A brisk trade is carried on in raw cotton, ghi, and salt. The 
sales exceed in value half a lakh of rupees 

GddwchUy a village about six miles north of the sadr station, and not 
far off the road to Aiuethi (branching off from tin' inqietial load near 
Nawabganj). Large quantities of grain aie brought, heie lor sale, and a 
not inconsiderable trade is carried on in coarse matting and fibres The 
bazar duos arc paid to the Taluqdar of Ibiudlkachh ; While the value of 
the sales may bo sot dowui at about Ra. 50,000. 

Pivthiijanj, within the limits of the village of Ram^^pur, in tlio Raepur 
Bichar estate, is close to tlieroad between Bela and the town of B.idshah- 
pur in the adjoining district of efaunpur. Here gi’aiu, sugar, cotton, and 
English stuffs constitute the principal sales, the value of which docs not 
fall short of half a lakh. 

Nav'abganj Bdwan iyi6r/i, situated in the village of Murfissapur, on tlie 
Bihar and Rae Bareli road, is an important thriving mart, ami is nohd foi its 
stamped cloths and chintzes. I have boon unable to ascertaiu correctly the 
total value of the sales I believe, howevoi, that in reality it does not fall 
far short of a lakh of rupees. There are st‘veral other less important 
markets, in which local produce is chiefly represented, which it would 
serve no useful purjiose t(; detail in this report. 

Fairs . — There are several local fairs held during the year at diffen^nt 
places in the district. Few of these are worthy of separate mention The 
two fairs held at Mdnikpur in April and Julv in honour of »JvvuJa IVTukhi* 
attract considerable numbers, many of whom come from a distan(;(» The 
gathering on each occasion lasts for two days, during which the presiding 
deity is worsliipped and propitiated with offerings, &c. Both at these 
fail's^ and during the bathing assemblies describctl in the next para- 
graph, English cloths and articles of foreign manufacture are exposed 
for sale. At Katra Mednisigh, a place about a mile from Partabgarh, 
and at Nawabganj Biwan Burji, which has been already mentioned, fairs 
take place during the Basahra lestival, which are attended by between 
40,000 and 50,000 people, but m^trade is canied on. 

* itlvaaiug fUme-cmittiog aiuutbd : ou« oi the iiapcrsoaatiofis oX the goddess Bhaiv&ui. 
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Bathin/f pliws and shrines. — The only bathing places of note are 
the Tuasoiiiy ghafcs of M/inikpur aiid Shahdb-ud-dinabad, The two towns 
being contiguous form iu reality but one rende^svous. Twice in the year 
there is a largo concourse of people at this spot for the purpose of bathing 
in the Gangas In July is the first occasion, when the four months’ fasts 
foi the deities Jw.ila Mukhi and Sitla* are brought to a termination with 
bathing ceretnonies and great rejoicings. The second occasion occurs early 
in ^Jovembor, or at the end of October, when the multitudes meet to do 
honour to the goddess Gaiiga herself. This is the larger gathering of the 
two. 

Mamifactur'es — With the exception of the manufacture of crystalized 
sugai at Partabgarh, and of glass at Sawaiisa, and one or tivo other places 
in th(i paigana of Patti, there are no local manufactures worthy of the 
iiHtiie. 

Tlio sugar manufheturod at Partabgarh is of oxcellent quality, and is 
not to bo lourul auywUoro else The pioctvss is a peculiar tliougl) by no 
moans a diiliciilt one When completed, the sugar is turned out into 
thm tlat eiicular shapes of about 15 inches in diameter. It finds a ready 
sale auiinigst the taliujdars and wealtluei classes. 

The glass foundry at Sawansa is on a coinparati^ ely large scale, and 
sup|ilies most of the neighbouring tairf> and maikets with heads, bracelets, 
and otlu'T female ornaments, to say nothing of Ganges water phials and 
cheap articles of ordinaiy reijuiiemeiits. 

Trade and traffic . — From the most lecont trade returns it would 
appear that the total value of the exports nearly (piadruples that of the 
imports, hut I have reason to doubt the accuracy of the valuation of some 
of the Items of the foiruer, and consecpiently piefer to regard the propor- 
tion as 111 all probability nearei three to one Partabgaili is an extensive 
grain exporting district, and may be said to be, to a gieat c'xterit, the 
guiuary of the adjacent districts of the North-Western Provinces. Of 
wheat and bailey alone upwards of 200,000 maunds are stated to have 
'left the district iluriiig the hxst year ; while of the less valuable food grains 
also a very considerable exportation has taken place This should repre- 
sent large money returns to zamindars and small farmers ; but I nave 
n^astin to believe that it is almost entirely the banian and village banker 
who fatten on this trnde. The former classes an , as a rule, too deep 
in the books of the latter to reap any direct advantage. Nevertheless, 
we have the fact of an influx of money and a eoiibequerit increase of pri- 
vate capital, which, in whunikoeverb hands, subserves no doubt the pros- 
perity of the district, and teud» to the ultimate benefit of the population. 
The exports of edible grains in lS72 are rppoi-ted at 349,000 maunds, 
\aUui Us. 7,90,000 ; tlu^ other expoils, such as oil-soeds, sugar, tobacco, and 
couniry cloth, make up the total value of exjiorts to Rs. 9,77,000, the 
iinperts were valued at Rs. 4,08,000, of wdiich cotton ami salt are the 
l>imci[>al items; hut in these returns English piece-goods imported are 
Vrilued at Rs. 2,070 ; it should probably be Rs. 2,67,000. 


AUj iacaruatioa of taul anJ tutelary dcit^ u£ fliuall-pox. « 
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E<tp€iTl^ fmd immrffi . — Besides grain, opiiim, tobacco, sngav, and molasses, 
oil, and ghi, cattle, shoep, and timlK^r are by no means unimj)ortant 
staples of export trade. On the other hand, the imports consist mainly of 
salt, cotton, metals, and hardware, country cloth, and dyes. English stuffs 
and piece-goods are also becoming more and more common in the local 
bazars. All the ab^>ve almost entirely find their way into the district 
from the opposite side of the (jlanges. The tralKc by way of the adjoin- 
ing districts of Jaunpur on the ^last, and of Sultanpur and Rae Bareli ou 
the north an<l west respectively is, comparatively speaking, inconsiderabla 
In connection with this subject, Mr. King writes as follows 

“ It may not be out of place hero to suggest what new roads should 
be made, and to shovr tlio direction which traffic takes in this district. 
Otidh exports grain, oil-seed, sugar, and tobacco, some timber and little 
beside, ^eso mainly go in a sonth-oast direction towards Gorakhpur, 
Azamgarh, Jaiiupur, and Mirzaptir. Lines drawn from the north-west 
to the south-eiist of Oudh will mainly represent the directi(»n in wliich 
produce move's. Of course, I am speaking in general terms. Roads will 
often bo divc*rt('d owing to the presence or absence of a ferry or other 
cause* Imports into Oudh arc chiefly salt, cotton, English cloth, and 
other miscellaneous matters Salt auil cotton come in by western and 
south-western routes from Cawn|x>re, Bdnda, &c. 

In the Partabgarh district, the main Ganges ferries, whore this traffic 
paases, are BadshAlipur, Kharolf * KSIfikfinkar, Giitni, and Jahanabad ; 
and at all of these traffic'- registrars are placed. The traffic from this 
quarter finds a sufficiency of routes to the interior of Oudh by tolerable 
roads, but the oui traffic wants a channel biwards Jaunpur, and a now 
roail should be opc'ncd out from Patti to the border of the district some- 
where about Rftja-ka-bazAr in the Parhat estate of Rdja Mahesh Naniin, 
and, in communication with the Jaunpur authorities, lie canied ou so aji 
to reach Jaunpur’’ 

Mineral produots . — This branch may be said to comprise salt, saltpetre, 
and kankar. There is a considerable area of saliferous land in the Par- 
tabgarh district. 

Balt — The manufacture of salt in Oudh is punishable under the 
excise laws. The following salt statistics furnished by Mr. King aro 
interesting. After remarking tlfat as an article of food it was formerly 
'‘extensively manufactured in this district, and that the annual value of 
the manufacture to the native government, or farmer, was Bs. 72,000,’’ 
my predecessor writes ; — • 

“ Mr. Braddon, Superintendent of Excise and Stamps, in a pamphlet 
on Oudh salt, ^ves the area of salt-producing lands m Partabgarh, tlius : — 

Bighat » 

illghly tal^erous •a. ••• ••• •a 8,SS7 

** Moderately ... .»• 1,121 

Total ... 4,40S 

* This IS close to the aUndthwan or Naubasta ferr j aad in of far less tm|)ortftiice thaa 
the letter* 
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He gives tho revenue derived from salt in 1856 os Rs. (51,496. In 
1859 tho revenue from salt was, as reported by tJhc Chid’ Commissioner, 
to the Government of India, Rs. 68,022 for Partabgarh. I fancy that in 
Heather year was the revenue what it should have been, and there can be 
no doubt that, a>s experience wa.s gained, the salt department would have 
br en euabhnl to collect a considerably higher figure than Rs. 72,000, which, 
under the native government, were paid by the landowners on account of 
salt lands. I will not digress into the question of salt manufacture, whether 
it should or should not be allowed in Oudh, nor, indeed, say more than 
that 1 have from the first held the belief, that it is on the whole impoli- 
tie to stop the trade.” 

Saltpetre — The manufacture of this substance was carried on in this 
district until about a year and a half ago. The manufacture wras put a 
stop to, because it was discovered that it afforded too many facilities for 
engaging in the illicit preparation of edible salt. 

ITsar. — This earth is to bo found principally in the Rampur pargana 
of the Kuiida tahsil. It has been generally reguidcd as unproductive, 
but ill later times it has in some places been nuulo to yield a crop of 
rice by filtration of the top soil. This is effected by confining the water 
in tho rainy H<jason in low-lying localities by means of an embanknnuit. 
After two or tliroe years of this proce.ss, the earth becomes freed from tho 

t ircsencc of its deleti'rious components, and nee can be sown in it. Such 
ands may be then n'gardod as permanently reclaimed, and in a very few 
years corni' uj) to the stanchird of avoiage rice lands. The analysis of 
tho diffcicnt fisar soils, which are met with in Oudli, will bo found at length 
in Ml. Maconochie’s report on the settlement of the Unao district. 

/fc/o- -Regarding re h, I cannot do better than tran.scribe Mr. King’s 
nunaiks : — “ In many places that effloie.*=5Cence of tlie earth known as reli 
is to be found. I give tlie results of a chemical analysis of it, which 
a])peared in the Timers of India in 1864 : — 

Soda ... ... ... 9S parts. 

Sulphuric acid ... ... n parts. 

Potass, lime, magnesia, carbonic acid, and silica form the rest of tho 
mass. It IS used by dliobis in washing, and by makers of cheap lac 
bangles.” 

Kankar , — The conglomerate known as kankar,” and which is com- 
posed principally of carbonate of lime, with a variable proportion of silica, 
is common enough in this part of the country. It is mainly used for 
metalling roads, and for this purpose it is extensively quarried in this 
district. I have been informed by Dr. Whishaw, Officiating Sanitary 
Commissioner of Oudh, that the presence of reh efflorescence on the 
surface of the ground is a sure indication of the existence of kankar 
foimation below. 

Animal producu (v)ool ), — The animal products of the district may 
be said to consist entirely of wool, hides, horns, and ghi. There is an 
excellent breed of sheep in the Kunda Tahsil, which furnishes the best wool 
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The sheep are shorn three times in the course of the yeAr^visf., in the 
months^ of Asirh (June-July), K&Hik (October^November), and Phigun 
(Fcbru^-March). The heaviest 6eece falls to the Kirtik shearings and 
the lightest in Plmgun. The annual weight of wool yielded by a single 
sheep varies from one and a half to two and a half pounds. About two 
pounds represents a fair average, and this quantity is consumed in the 
manufacture of the small blanket "kamli” of such universal use. The 
average price of these small blankets is now twelve annas. That of the 
larger ones “kommar Re. 1-10-0. Of the former, about ten years ago» two 
could be purchased for the rupee; while a good heavy blanket of the 
larger description could he had lor the same sum. 

In this district the shepherds themselves manufacture the wool into 
blankets. It is on this account that wool is not much exported as a staple. 
The baip&ris” or itinerant traders drive a brisk trade with the shepherds 
of Bflifir. About the month of June the shepherds receive advances of 
money from the baipfiris, and by the end of October or beginning of 
November the blankets are ready, when the purchasers come and carry thorn 
off. These traders chiefly come from Jaunpur, Azamgorh, and Gorakhpur. 

Ilidea and horns , — ^Hides and horns are principally exported from the 
Salon tahsil.* This is probably attributable to the fact of there being a 
larger Muhamadan population hero than in other parts of the district, 
and in consequence a greater consumption of animal food. This trade 
goes entirely across the Ganges. In return prepared skins are imported 
from Cawnpdre and Allahabad which are manufactured into the ‘‘moths” 
or leathern buckets used for wells, and also into the coarser kinds of 
native shoes. 


Ghi — Ghi is extensively prepared and consumed in the district of Par- 
tabgarh, and forms by no moans an unimportant item of trade. The 
export of this article largely exceeds the import ; at the same time that 
the quality of the latter is very much inferior to that of the former, 

DSIail of Exports and Imports for 1873. 

Ex FORTS. 


Article. Quantity, Value, Article. 1 Quantity 


Sugar 

' 

Mds. 

Ks 


MdsT” ■ 

Us. 


2,363 

23,722 

Cotton cleaned ... 

4,275 

89,067 

Qur 


7,963 

23,308 

Do. unolcaned .. 

864 

14^688 

Spices 

... 

546 

6 722 

Sugar 

),136 

8,670 

Wheat 

... 

84.1S7 

2,19,837 

Spices 

841 

10,896 

Edible grains 


3,05,671 

6,55,176 

Edible grSiuB 

2,699 

6,331 

Jjac 

• •• 

380 

0,0 J 9 

Salt 

22.070 

1,19.263 

Opium 


1,720 

11,200 

Metals and hard- 


69,376 

Salt 


],m 

6,748 

ware*. 


onseeds 

••• 

9,886 

33,896 

English piece-goods, 

•M 

8,289 

Homed cattle 

• •• 

1,700 

^ 10,942 

Earopenn miscciht- 

• •• 

e8,73t 

Firewood 

• •• 

aaa 

8,a50 

neouB goods. 


Country cloth 

and 


13,940 



materials. 






Ghi 


• «« 

12,390 




Oil 


tea 

6,476 




Total 

— ^ 

«•* 

«av 

1 056,620 

Tolat 

... 

' 4,06.891 


* Now included m the Rae Bareli district. 
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Perries . — For about eight months of year the Sai is in most places 
easily fordable. During the rainy season, when the stream rises> the 
zainindars along the banks make their own arrangements, by which boats 
are available for the crossing of foot-passengers at no leas than thirty points. 
The only available crossing for animals and wheeled traffic during the 
rams is over the recently built masonry briclge at Bela. Two ferries under 
the administration of the Deputy Commissioner of Partabgarh ply on that 
portion of the Gumti which forms the boundary of the district, and are 
farmed at an annual income of Rs. 325. Each is distant from the other 
about one mile only. That known as the Birfihimpur feny is a landing 
and lading station for traffic carried along the Patti road, which meets 
the imperial road between Fyzabad and Allahabad at a village called 
Nawabganj, two and a half miles from tho sadr bazar, also for traffic tra- 
veling tlie Jaunpur and Sultanpur road, which intersects the foimer road 
at the village of Sonpura, about two miles from the ferry. The other 
ferry within the limits, on this side of the village Mahraunx, has been for 
some time past used only as a passenger ferry, and the traffic registrar has 
been lately removed from the spot. 

GavAjes ferries . — There are several ferries on the Ganges within the 
limits of this district. I shall mention the principal ones only. The 
highest IS the Kulak^inkar ferry, which is a considerable grain lading sta- 
tion. Btdow this again, some four miles or so, is the MAnikpur ferry, whicli 
is kept for passenger traffic principally. Proceeding almost due south for 
another five riiilcs wo come to cAitni, another passenger ferry. Lastly, 
at a distance of some ton miles further on is the JahAnabail ferry, which 
is likewise kept more foi the oonvonionco of foot passengers than for goods 
traffic. All these ferries are under the administration of the North- 
Western Provinces authorities.* 

Roads, hriilges, a/nd traffic . — The distrujt is now well opened up by roads. 
Exclusive of twenty-two and a half miles of the imperial road, which con- 
nects the militaiy stations of Fyzabad and Allahabad# and which passes 
through the headquarters, there are 342 miles of good second class roads. 
These have been entirely bridged, save at four points only, where the Sai, 
Sakiui, Farcy a, and Baklfilii respectively require large and solid masoniy 
bridges to withstand the opposing force of the current in the rains, eacn 
of which will necessitate some amount of delay, to say nothing of money. 
My predecessor's remarks on the roads and traffic of the district here find 
a suitable place. 

General roads . — There ig but one first-class road in this district, viz,, 
that one which runs from Fyzabad to Allahabad. This was be^n soon 
after the re-conquest of the province, and is a military road j mniny the 
two cantonments named above, which are ninety-six miles apart. Biere 
are only twenty-two and a half miles of this road in the Partabmrh 
district, which it traverses in its breadth, entering it at the viUage 
oi Dharodi, and leaving it at the village of Dehldpur. There two 
road bungalows, one at Bela, and one at BiknApur, some eleven miles 
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apart. TUe road is metalled througUout from the Ganges bank to Fyza- 
bad* saving the river Sai at Bela.” * 

^ " iHstriet roads. — ^There is a very good network of country roads in the 
district, and llie principal are the following ; — 

“ (1.) From Rae Bareli to the hcaiiquartors station at Bela. Forty- 
four miles of it lie in this district, and it passes through the tahsU of 
Salon, the bazar of Lalganj, and the tow'n of Partnhgarh. This road is 
bridged save over the two streams of the Lonif and Sakarni, the former 
ten and a qiuirter and the latter five and a quarter miles from Bela. 

«(2.) From Bela to Qutni Qh4t on the Ganges, thirty-nine miles. This 
passes through Partabgarh, three mile.s from Bela, and through the tahsil 
of Bibfir, twenty-nine and a half miles from Beha, and through the bazar 
of Kunda, six miles from Bihar. 

" (3.) From Bela to Patti, fifteen and a half miles, crossing the Sai by 
the Fyzabad and Allahabad road, which it loaves about a mile nortlr of 
the river at the Nawabganj bazar for Patti, thirteen miles distant. This 
road continues through Saifabad, eight miles from Patti on the north, 
to the town of Chfinda (in the Sultanpur district), which is twelve miles 
from Patti. 

" (4.) Bela to Bidshfihpur in the Jaunpur district, twenty-one mile-s, 
some twenty miles being in this district. The road posses by the Rfimgan j 
th^a in the village of Pachhr^o. ° 

“ (5.) A road from Rae Bareli passing through Jagatpur Tdnghan enters 
the Salon tahsil, and passing through Mustafabad, Nawabganj, Bdwan- 
Buiji,Mdnikpur,and Kundaleavesthcdistrictat Lalganj in the Bindr tahsil.” 

Allahabad, — This is the most direct roatl from Lucknow to Allahabad. 
There arc other ipinor roails, which do not call for jiarticular descrip- 
tion e, g., — 

6. Salon to Ateha, 12 miles. 

7. Salon to Dalmau Ghat in Rae Bareli district, 24 miles, 

S. Salon to Kaubasta Ghat on the Ganges, 16 miles. 

Salon to Mdnikpur, 18 miles. 

10. Salon to Lalganj on the Allahabad border, vld Bihar, 28 miles. 

11. Salon to Lalganj (in pargana Rampur) to Ateha, 12 miles. 

12. Bela to Amethi vid Nawabganj, 24 miles. 

13. Bela to Katra, 3 miles. 

14. Patti tahsil to Rdmganj thdna, 14 miles 

* In Angastr 1898, « large and handsome masonry bridge of nine arches and forty- 
fire feet span was opened for traffic over the Bai at Bela Obit It was built under m# 
immediate superintendence of the late Mr. D. Turner, Civil Engineer. 

t Since Mr Kmg wrote the above, a fine masonry bridge has been completed ovet the 
Ixmi of fire archec, with a span of twenty-fire feet. 
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The iiDperial road from Fyzabad to Allahabad paSBOS through this 
district and through the chief town of Bela, It passes for 22J miles 
throughout this district and the stages are — 

Chera 9^ miles from Bela on Sultanpur side, then Bela itself, and 
Karani, 12 miles from the latter place. There is only one mile more to the 
boundary at Del fipur. 

The principal district roads are — 

1. From Bela to Rae Bareli. 

This passes for 27^ miles. The stages are Bela, Seldpur llj miles 
from the latter place, and then Lalganj 8^ miles. Tliere are 29 n&las, 

2. From Minikpur to Gopalganj. 

This is 14 miles long. Mfinikpur, Kunda, and Gopdlganj are the stages. 
Kunda 6 miles from the fimt place, and Gopalganj is 8 miles from Kunda. 
There are 9 nalos. 

3. From Lalganj to Miinikpur. 

This is 21 i miles long. The stages are Rampur 6 miles from Lalganj, 
Sangrdmpur 7 miles further, and then Manikpur 8]^. There ore 9 nfilas. 

4. Road from Gutni Ghiit to Salon in Rae Bareli. 

This passes for 14 miles throughout this district. The stages are 
Gutni QhAt, first then Manikpur 5 miles from the latter place, and lastly 
Sawiua Bhawdniganj 8 miles from Mdnikpur. There are 8 nSJas. 

6. From Mdnikpur to Rae Bareli. 

This passes only for 5 miles within this district, and the only stage 
within this district is that of M&nikpur itself, others lie in the Rae Bareli 
district. Number of nfilas is 4. 

6. From Lalganj to Jalcsarganj. 

This is only 6 miles long. The stages are only two— Lalganj and Jale- 
sarganj. Number of ndlas is 4, 

7. From Jethwdra to Sangrdrapur. 

This road is 16 miles long. The stages are Jalesarganj 8 miles from 
Jetliwdra, and Sangrampur 8 miles from the former. Number of n41as 7. 

8. From Bela to Gutni ^hat. 

This road is 39 miles long. The stages are Pamsanisi 2 miles from 
Bela, Jethwdra 7 miles further, Bihfir 14 miles, Kunda 8 miles, and 
Gutni Ghdt 8. Nfilas 31. 

9. From Gopdlganj to Salon in Rae Bareli. 

This road is 22 miles long, and the stages are Bih4r 6 miles from 
Gopfilganj, Bhawaniganj Opadia 8 miles further, and Uirin 9 miles. 

There are no rivers, but 19 ndlas. 
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Prom L«lganj to Ateha. 

Thelttngth of this road is 13 miles, and the only stage between these 
two places is that of Sangipur 8 miles distant from Liuganj ao.d 5 miles 
from Ateha. There is only one river hut 7 ndlas. 

11. Prom Amethi to Salon. 

This is only 8 miles long. No intermediate stage, Number of 
n^as 5. 

12. Partabgarh to BAlsh/ihpur. 

This road is 22 miles long. The stages are R&niganj 11 miles from 
Partabgarh, and then Rausara 11 miles further. There are only 23 n&las. 

13. From Patti to R&niganj. 

This road is 14 miles in length, and the stage lying between these two 
u that of Jamt&la, 8 miles distant from Patti and 6 from Rwiganj. There 
is one river and 14 n&las. 

14. Road from Patti to Chanda in Sultanpur. 

This is only 10 miles long within this district. The only stage within 
this district is that of Saifabad. There are no rivers but 7 n&las. 

15. From Patti to Sonpura. 

This is 12 miles long. Sonpura itself is 12 miles distant, and the next 
stage to Patti. There are 6 u&los. 

16. From Nawabgauj to Patti. 

The one place is distant 12f miles from the other. There being no 
intermediate stage. M umber of n^Llas 17. 

17. Road from Nawabganj to Amethi in Sultanpur district. 

This runs for 13^ miles throughout this district, the only stage within 
this district is that of Sabjipur. Number of n&las is 13. 

18. From Kunda to Sangrdmgarh. 

This road is 9 miles long. No intermediate stage between the above 
two places. Number of nfilas 3. 

19. From Patti to Janupur. 

This road runs for 10 miles within the boundaries of this district. The 
only stage is that of Bazar Rija 10 miles from Patti. Number of ndlas 8. 
This is a village road. 

20. From Patti to Dasrathpur, * 

The former place is distant only 1^ miles from the latter. There are 
no n51as. 

21. From Dasrathpur to Bibipur. 

The one place being 1} miles distant from the other, there are appa* 
rently no stages between them, nor are there any n41as/ 

22. From Patti to Pirthiganj, 

Tlj^ 18 only 6 miles long. No intermediate stage. Nfila only 1. 
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23. From Jetliwiira to M&ndh&ta. 

This is also 7J miles loug. No intermediate stationis. Nilas 3. 

24. From Katra Medni Singh to Katra Qulib Singh, 

This is 12 J miles long. 

The stages are Mindhita 7 miles from Katra Medni Singh and Katra 
GulSb Singh 5J miles from the former. There are 3 n&las. 

25. From Bihir to Derwa Bazar. 

This is 12 miles long. No stage intermediate. Number of n&las 5. 

26. From R&niganj to Mirzapur. 

This is miles long. No intormodiate stage. There is no n&la. 

27. From Gopalgauj to Jah&nabad Qh&t. 

This is 4 miles long, there is no intermediate stage. Number of 
n&las 2. 

Carriaffe . — Wheeled carriage is scarce and difficult to procure. A few 
country carts are dotainable in and near the sadr station, also in places in the 
Kuiida tahsil. Great reluctance is everywhere manifested by the owners 
to hiring out their carriage, and when it is known that troops are on 
the move, and that carrijige will be impressed, the carts arc frequently taken 
to pieces, and the latter concealed in ditferent houses, the bullocks at the 
same time being sent to a neighbouring village. Bullocks, buffaloes, and 
ponies afford tlie ordinary means of transport. The bullock is capable of 
carrying a load of from three to throe and a half maunds ; a buffalo about 
five maunds; while the usual loud of the country pony or tuttft seldom 
exceeds one and a half inaunda. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

■efctlemcnt«» Sunnit, Shim— Hindu populatioiif BrubmAiiii 
Chhattri^ Uodud proprietoni, Yaiah^u, Aboriginal tribot — Hou»eB-«»Food«M 

Dreaa ana oniamentfi*i»Teiiare6<-i^Bural Cuatomtt— Proprietary Bights^-ldat of Taluo* 
aara. 

Popul<ttion.~^X census of the population of the province was taken on 
the 1st Februar y^ 1 869, and the results have been tabulated and reported 
on by Mr. J. C. Williams, Assistant Commissioner. 

Prom the appendices to his report it will be seen, that the entire popula-* 
tion of this district on the night of the census amounted to 936,268 souls, 
which gives a proportion of 540 to the square mile. The most densely 
populated parts were parganas Fartabgarh, M4nikpur,and ParshAdepur; and 
the population was thinnest in porgana Rampur, where it was only 433 to 
the square mile. 

Since the census, however, there has been a redistribution of territory 
and Fartabgarh has lost two of its parganas. The present population will 
be found in the following tables : — 
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Proportion of Hindus to — TIao district may bo said 

to be peopled by Hindus ; the proportion of tiio lattor to Muhammadans, 
and others not Hindus (the number of tlio latter is insiguificant) being 
11*27 to 1, This large preponderance of Hitidus appears to bo common 
to the greater portion of the moviuce of Oudh. the exceptions being tho 
central districts of Lucknow, Bara Banki, and Sitapur. 


r have shown in the margin the varying ratios for each district 
of the province. It is a cmious fact, that tho 
districts of Rao Bareli and Lucknow, which aro 
contiguous, should respectively exhibit the high- 
est and lowest 2 >roportion. Looking at the inai^ 
it would seem, that the larger propondoranco is 
in the Ixjrdor districts, tliat is, lu those adjoining 
the older provinces of the north-west * while of 
these again the pi eiAonde ranee is higlu'st in the 
four districts which an* hounded bv tlu‘ (taiiges. 
Tho remairiing four distrietsf Ibnu the luiart of 
Oudh, and are onclosod on the north by the Nalpfil range . no doubt it 
was this portion of the country on which tlic Muhammadan coiKincrors 
established a stronger and more lasting hold, as is cviLicnt by th(*ic being 
more of their largo towns, ^'qasbas/* and ichgiuus oudowmonts than 
elsewhere. 


Lttckxiow 

4 17 to 

Bara Banki 

6'S7 to 

Unao 

13* to 

Rao Baroti 

S2 21 to 

Partabgarh 

11 27 to 

Snl'anpnr 

9 15 to 

Fyzabad 

9*63 to 

Oonda 

8 9 to 

Bahraich 

6 tlD to 

SiUpnr 

6 9 to 

liardoi 

9 8 to 

Kheri 

9 02 to 


Muhamin/xdan setthmenis.—Tha Muhammadan coiupicrors csrabJishcd 
scats of govcniincnt at Lucknow and Fyzabad ; near tin? latter iilace, which 
for many years was the capital of Oudh, is the famous shrine of Ajodhya, and 
it is no doubt to bo inferred that many of the vast numbors of Hindus 
annually attracted thither in course of tiiiu* .settled jij the adjacent (oimtry ; 
and while thus largely increasing the i)opiilatit>n of the piugaiia of 
Haweli OudhJ and of the district of Fyzabadj;} geneially, counteiactcd 
the munorical influence of the rising Muhammadan .setthunent. After 
a tune, too, tho capital was transferred from Fyzabad to Lucknow. Tims 
the seat of government at Lucknow came to be, in a .sense, tho soh? centre, 
around and within a certain radius of which oth(3j'.s and moie oi loss power- 
ful Muhammadan settlements siming up. Tliese served to keep in check 
the surrounding Hindu communities, little di.'^posefl tliougli tho latter 
seem to have been to offer serious molestation to the invader. As 
time wore on, it would appear that tliose^ settlements and families 
which were furthest removed from tho influence of tlie reigtiing head, 
and the benefits of court allianco.s, gradually decayed, were .supplanted, 
or removed elsewhere. Mr, J. C. Williams, Clfe., in para. 125 of lii.s c(3iisiis 
report, lays it down ‘‘as a general rule, that Muhammarlan mlluenco 
is strong, their lands extensive, and their nurnbery, among the population 
great, in exactly inverse proportion to the influence*, numbers and territorial 
possessions of tho great Rajput clans,” and to this, in a general House, 1 
subscribe. 

• i*,«, KhQTl^ HaHol, Unao, Ua« Bsreli. Partab^arh, Sultanpur, Fyzabad, and Ciouda. 

i i ,€ , Lucknow, Bara Uankli SUapur, aud Babralcb. 
to the square mile, 

64S to the square mile. 
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Distrihation of Mulurmnadavs — The followers of the Prophet are> in 
this ch'strict, most numerous in Uie parganas of rartabgarh, 

ami Ihh^r; and least so in pargaiias Dhingwas and R&Hipur, They 
are nearly evenly divided between agricultui’al and non-agricultwal; the 
funner slightly preponderating. The higher castes are almost entirely 
confined to Shekhs and Pathana. The Muhammadan converts from higher 
castes of Hirnlus niimbor only 534 Of the lower castes who for the most 
part pursue some distinctive trad(j, the “ julaha'' or weaver, the ‘‘ dhunia'’ 
or cotton cordor, the darzi"' or tailor and tent maker, the “manihAr” or 
hm-bangle maker (who also colours but does not manufacture glass-ban- 
gles), and the kunjra or fruiterer, predominate. 

Sunnia aifid Shins . — No distinct enumeialion was made at the last 
census of the respective professoivs of the Sunni and Shia faiths. The 
latter, however, is principally confined to families of pure descent ; while 
the followers of Sunni persuasion i^ro undoubtedly far the most numerous 
over th('. whole Muhammadan population The Shia faith came no doubt 
from Persia, and I cannot but bobeve that its importation dates from the 
written promise of Humaydu in the famous interview with the Qazi of 
Shah Tuliraiis[) “ Though the Shias and Sunnis,^’ says Elphinstono, 

differ less i.haii Oatholies and Piotestauts, their mutual animosity is much 
more hitter.” 

Hitidit 'population , — Of the Hindu population, about 70 percent, are 
tillers of tlie soil, an I Ihis proportion is pretty evenly maintained m each 
pargana. Bralnnans, (dihattiis Vaishyas, and Kayaths almost exclusively 
compose the liiglu^r castes. Of the lower castes Ahirs, Kurniis, ChamArs, 
and Pasi.s pr(Hh)minafe , at tlie same time there is a good sprinkling of 
Maraofl. Kurmis jiml Muiaos, who may be styled cultivators of the first class, 
arc almost to a man agncultiirists m tl»is district , and in regard to the 
number of tin* lonuor, the Partabgarli district ranks second in the province. 
The majority of the Aiiiis, (yinimars,* Pass's, and Garerias, who are all 
second-rati‘ cultivators, aie also wedded to the soil. There are moreLohars 
and [ionias in this district than in any other in Oudh ; but very few 
of the former, comparativi'ly speaking, are engaged in agri(3ultural pur- 
suits The latter liave, as it were, embraced a new profession, and are 
almost I .xc'lusivoly cultivators, no\v that their normal occupation has gone. 
As agncuhnrists they rank liigh, and are much sought after. 

Brnhoians . — The Brahmans are chiefly com})osed of the subdivision 
known as Sarwaria Ther<^ are a few Kanaujia^ proper, Gaur Brahmans, 
niut Sanudhs here and there. Unfortunately the census papers do not 
give numi'rical details of these subdivisions. The Kaiiaujia is less of a 
stickler for his dignity than the Sarwaria; for the former may frequently 
b<' seen driving jiml carrying his own plough, \vhile the latter invariably 
employs a ploughman. It may therefore be reasonably inferred that the 
Kananjia is better off. in a worldly point of view, than his prouder and 
gveab r easo-loving brother. The Sarwaria nevertheless looks well after 

•111 Om tiisinct a j>ToporHon of Cbam^ra cnxij imUiiqums, and seeo^ kare 

usuipeit O.c neiediUr^ tiadeof the Kahllr. ^ 4 
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his interests, and is in general a gi)od cultivuter and solvent tenant. While 
however the latller will never drive or carry the plougli, he may be fre* 
quently seen mounted on and driving the hinga or liarrow, and using 
other agricultural implements. 

Gradual chcm^e in tlieir mode of life. — 'I'he sli&stars forbid all activo 
employment and labour of iSvory description. The Brahman is expected 
to pass his life in contemplation, and to support himself by the gleanings of 
the field and grain market, and by alms-begging. In the secornl period of 
his existence, as Elphinstxme writes, “ when the regular sources fail, a Brah- 
man may, for a more subsistence, glean or beg, or caltivate, or oven (in case 
of extreme necessity) ho may trade.*’ Cases of “oxtremo necessity** must, 
however, have become v<?ry frequent of hUc, judging* from tlic number of 
Brahman luoncy-lendeis and traders one nieets with. A highly respect- 
able and intelligent pandit roc(uitly informed me, that since ISo? far more 
laxity in the obisevvauoe of tenets bas prevailed amongst Brahmans than 
formerly ; and he dared not say how it would end. In Oudh, be observed, 
prior to BritisSh rule the Bniliman youth of the country devoted them- 
selves to the reading ami study of the sacred writings, and nearly every 
qualified student might reasonably look forward to a post of greater or 
less honour and emolument, as spiritual mivisei, or pnvatt‘ chaplain, in a 
taluqdar’s or other wealthy family. Latterly, howiiver, the demand for 
the article having declined, the supply has almost stopped, and it is now 
the exception (my informant told me) to liiul any resptjctable young 
Brahman conversant with tlu* Vedas.* It must have become palpable to 
all but the most careless observer, how groat has been tlie progress of 
late in the quiet and gradual though sure umlermining uf tJio vast (‘difice 
of caste prejudice and superstition owing to the nearer advance of civi- 
lizing influences and extended education. 

Spurious Drahnums — In the Mauikpui and. Bihar pargauas there arc 
a great many families of the spurious Brahmans, whose ancestors belonged 
to the lower axstes of Hindus, and who were to the extent of 12-5 ,000, it 
is said, invested with the sacred tliread by order of llaja Mtknik Chand, of 
M^nikpur celebrity. 28,370 acres of tlie soil of this district are in the 
proprietorship of Brahmans, for which they pay a yearly ii^evenue of 
ila. 30,631 to the State. Tlierc is no. Brahman Taluqdar in the Partab- 
garh district, but this class hold fifty-one villogo.s and hamlets in sub- 
settlement. 

ChlaittriB. — ^Thc number of Clibattris in the district, according to the 
last census, is almost exactly half that of the Brahmans. The four pi iiioi- 
pal classes of landed proprietors are Bachgstis, SoniKaDsis, Bisens, «and 
Kanhpurias, and the possessions of these arc very approximately co- 
extensive with the boundaries of the four tii^hsil siibJiviszons. 

It is much to bo regretted, with reference to the Clihattri population 
also, that so large a proportion as 30 7 per cent of the whole should have 
been returned in the census papers without a detail of the clans they 

♦ JIP. Caroegy, in hi« aUiDinible « Saton on the Haces. Tribes, and Castes of Oudb,** 
r^')rdH that on <j'i€stionin« ona of the Gaur Brahninns in rhargo of the Jain temples at 
Ajodhya abwttt his lax religious views, the latter told him he would not take charge of a 
chutch^ren if he were paid for it. 
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belong*i(l to. 01 the detailed percentage, it appears that the Sombansi is 
the most lumicrous ; then the Bachgoti, the Bais, thaiKanhpuria, and 
the Bison , but the absence of detail in the whole, of course, renders any 
calculation based on the above fractional data vonr liable to considerable 
error. The Bais of this district are not the Tilokchandi Bais of Baisw&ra, 
but come of an inferior stock, and go by the name of Kath bais. They are 
of course not recognized by the former At the same time I entirely concur 
in Mr. Carnegy's argument, that the Bais have but little to boast of in 
comparison with other Rajjiut tribes, as regards cither antiquity or purity 
of religion and descent. There is another Bais family in Itaura in the 
Salon pargana who call themselves Bais chaudhris.* 

CliJiattri landed ^oi>ruiovs , — I append a statement showing the distri- 
bution of zamindan rights in matizas and hamlets, f as vested at present in 
the different Rajput clans of the district : — 


Clan, 

Talnqdari a il- 
lagcs. 

Zamindan Til- 
lages. 

Villages held in 
BUb-BCttlcmCDt. 

Bachgoti *.■ 


68:i 

35 

14 

Sombansi .«« 

••• 

360 

154 

85 

llfttoti ••• 

to* 

532 

20 

54 

Kaiihpuria 

• • • 

120 

ISB 

41 

Dirgbatml... 

#* • 

15 

M. 

... 

Bilkhark 


4 

21 

5 

Oaiitam ... 

... 

S 

7 

9 

BaivS (Kttth Bais) 

« « « 


4 

47 

Bais (Chaudhri) ... 



8 

2 

Baik^\&r ... 

... 


2 

M. 

Chauclol .M 

... 


0 

... 

Bach .«• ... 


t«* 

1 


Bdjkumar 

««v 

... 

2 


Amcthia ... .«• 


... 

1 

.*• 

Oharwir ... 

• f • 

... 


1 

K hagai .. 




1» 

Kosik 

• •• 

... 


1 

Tarihilr ... 


... 


1 

Muugarha 

««• 

1 

... 


1 

Total 

... 1 

1,722 

387 

S62 

1 


The nios1 oxtousive piopiictoi.’* ai<- the Bachgutis, next come the Bisens, 
then the Sombansis, and lustly the Kanhpunas. Aflei those, tin* holdings 
of the remaining Rajput tubes are compiirativoly insignificant, and cull for 
no special remarks. 

— The VaishyiTs represent the Baniilu or chief trading 
clas^s of the district. The Atjarwala is rarely met with ; flic Barantvalu 
more frequently. Another subdivision, the SaMioak, also professing 
the Jain religion (but not alludod to by Mr. Williams in bis 
census report), exists in small numbers. The most common sects are 
perhaps the Ayrahri and Ajodhya-haski in tahsils Partabgarh and 

* I Irwc. I am sorry to say, been unable to discorer the origiu and history of theae two 
fftnillies of the Buis 
t lu oU district. 
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Bih&r, aud (hnar in tjvhsil Patti. These sects are entirely distinct, 
and neither c%t and drink together, nor internmrry. I have heard 
it alleged (and the story is current, I beliovo, in parts of the Punj&b), 
that once upon a time a certain rfja had two daughters, named 
Oh^mu and Bdrau. These married, and each gave birth to a son, 
who in time grew up to be pahlwans or prodigies of strength. An 
elephant happened to die on the raja’s promises, and being unwiuing that 
the carcass should bo cut up and disposed of piecc-n|eal within the 
precincts of his abode, he sought for a man of sutficiont strength to carry 
it forth whole and bury it. Chamu’s son underi/Ook and successfully per- 
formed this marvellous feat. Tho son of Bamii, stirred no doubt by jea- 
lousy, professed to regivrd this act with righteous horror, (pt*i-sonal contact 
with a corpse or dead animal amounting to defilement), and he thereupon 
broke off all relations with his cousin, and pononneed him an outcast 
Cham&rs are asserted to bo descendants of the latter, and Bani&s of tho 
former, and hence the former in some parts, though admitting their moral 
degradation, have been known to assert that they are in reality possoased 
of a higher rank in the social scale than the latter. 

Kd^yaths , — The Kdyaths are chiefly of tho Sribfetah and Saksena 
branches, a few of the Mathur and Amisht being interspersed among thorn. 
All the qfiniingos in tho district are Sribdstab. There are no Kayath 
taluqdars, but the largo muluils of Chfich&mau and Salempur Bhairon 
belong to this class, who own altogether sixty-fivo villages and hamlets. Tho 
greater portion of the Kuyatli population are in service as patwfiris, agents, 
writers, &c., at the same time, a not inconsiderable proportion arc addict- 
ed to agricultural pursuits. In his census report Mr. J. C Williams, C.S., 
remarks that the Saksonas have two sub-castes called Kharo and Ddsre. 
This favours the supposition that the Saksonas alone of the twelve sects 
possess these two subdivisions, whereas the Khare and Dusip sul>-socts 
are common to all. The origin of these sub-sects is thus traced by tho 
Kiyaths of this district. The twelve brothers, the fimtiders of the twelve 
branches of K&yath families, married each the daughter of a deity (deota). 
Hearing this, tho demons (Rficlichhas) determined not to be outdone, and 
persuaded each of the brothers to take to wife a R&chchhas daughter also. 
Tho descendants of the deity camcf to bo kno^vn as Dfisro and those of 
the demon as Khare (Sanskrit alias for Rdcbchhas). 


^Proportion of females to males , — ^Thc percentage of females on males 
as taken on the entire population is 96*9. In 
Ras Barbu. this respect the district of Partabgarh stands 

province^ tlic otlicr two districts of 
fion^gr^tural \\\ 106*9 division, viz., Ra^Bareli and Sultaiipur, being 
SeLTAMpuB. respectively first and sesond. Tim sanu? order is 

Total HSndua m. 98*8 maintained on taking the percentage on tho Hin- 

Agriettltnrat du population only, and a further analysis of tho 

Non-agncnltim ioa« affriOTltural and non-agricultural statistics of the 
Tntiii H^d^*"*^**’ ss -4 Hindu community, as exhibited in Tabic I, of the 
Agncnltnna «*. m Oudb Census Report, affords details of adults and 

NoB-a^cnltorsl loo-* children. The projwrtion Is almost invariably 

lowest among the agricultural classes ; but as this 
seemvto be in the main tho case also with regard to the Muhammadan 
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population of tho j>rovincc any ajgument based hereon, in favour of 
the prevalence ot mtauticide aniong^t the Hindu agricultural classes, at 
onco lo«es f(»rce. In fact the census figures are opposed to the idea of 
the existeiioti of the crime, in the light of even a partially prevailing 
custom , and from my own enquiries in this, and the adjoining district 
of Snltanpur, I incline to the belief that the practice has become all but 
obsolete. Of the Rajput clans of this district, who were the principal 
offenders in this respect, the Bachgoti and Sombansi may be prominently 
mentioned. Unlike his more aristocratic congener of Baisw&ra, the lower 
Bais or Kath Baia, of the Bih&r and Salon tahsils, has never, I believe, 
been addicted to the habit. The Biseri and Kanhpuria like^vise deny all 
former participation in infanticide, but with v*mat truth I have been 
unable to ascertain with any degree of certainty. 

Houses , — The ordinary habitation of the peiisantry consists of four rooms 
built in this wise : — Four outer clay Avails are run up in the shape of a 
parallelogram, the longest sides running north and south, according to 
tlie teaching of the Shastras. 

Witliin these walls and parallel to them, at a distance of from seven to 
ten feet, four more walls arc built up to the same' licight The two sets of 
walls are thou covered over with common thatch (khas poslj),and thus they 
form, with the aid of divisions, either tour or eight rooms (kothrisj, Avith an 
inner cuclosure or courtyard called ^'angan*' or anguai.” Aground plan 
will perhaps cotiAX'y the best idea of the houses most commonly seen ; — 


a 1. iV. 


E, 

;c Entrance 


If 

I vgn&u" 
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The spaces between the linos a a and b h reproseni an outlet for drain- 
age purposes^ which is made cither on the oastern or northern face. The 
main entrance at c is always constructed on the soutluiin half of the face 
£, so as to afford a sctcod to the inner doorway, whidi is in the centre of 
the lino e. Tho other principal doorwa3^s are byilt in the centre of tho 
walls, north, west, soutli. The doorways arc merely vacant spaces which, 
when required, are closed with n lough brushwood or grass scrocii called a 
**tatti/* In the Patti and Pavtabgarh tahsilH one sees nuw thatch-pout 
roofs than any other; but in the Biluir talisll tho flat mud roof is 
principally adopted. The walls are tovered with a rough frame-work 
of leaves and rfis brushwood, and clay us then plastered over it for a thick- 
ness of about two feet. These roofs, used also as dormitoricjs in tho hot 
weather, are preferred to tho pent roof, as t.hcy do not It>uk and last for 
many years ; whereas the latter recpiire renewal every year or two, aec’ord- 
ing to the extent of tho lavagea miuh* by tlu‘ white-ants. Somf^tiines one 
sees a habitation combining both styles of roof Then again, iliorc is the 
single slope thatch roof, constructed by building np the inner wall to a 
considerable height above the outer one, and then applying the bvpotbc- 
nuse in tho shape of a cumbrous thatch frame-work Those who can afrord the 
luxury use tiles. This is of course excejitional, and tJu‘ fashion <latos from 
annexation only Within the span* shovvn in tlu' above liguve, the 
cultivator manages to house his family, to shelter his bnllo(‘k (and, if a 
Chamdr or Pdsi, to keep his pigs like the Irishman in his cabin),* to store 
his grain, and in fact to keep all his worldly possessions. Tho zamindars 
and more opulent classc^s enclose their dwellings again by another outer 
wall, vrithiu which cattle sheds are orcfded and fuel and grain stoi(‘d wilh- 
out encroaching on the inncT space ri'sc^rved for Iho privacy of the family, 

ReeepUwles for storivg (jvam — Of grain storing receptacles the fol- 
lowing deserve mention; — Tlie “garb” or ^'khaun/^a deep circular hole 
generally constructed witliin tho angan, ea];)ablo of holding from 100 
to 300 standard mauncls of grain. 1'he month of tho hole is naiTow, 
seldom exceeding two feet in diameter, and letains tliis width until it 
reaches some throe feet below tho surface of tlic ground when it rapidly 
widens into the re<][uired dimensions* In this the different grains to be 
stored are deposited in layers, with a stratum of choppe<l straw between 
each sort. The mouth is then closed up in the lollowing manner* — At tho 
bottom of the shaft or entrance hole sticks are securc^d cross-wiso, and over 
these straw is placed, mud is then applied, and lastly dry carlli is filled in 
up to the level of tho ground. This style of storcliouse is more (joinirioii 
to the premises of the zamindar and village baflkcr than to the dwelling 
of the ordinary cultivator. When clo.scd up in Jeth (May and Juno) the 
garb is not opened until tlie season arrives for making advances and for 
sowing. 

The koth is the common granary of the cultivator, and is a curi- 
ous contrivance. It consists of a solid mass of clay mixed with chopped 
straw, of circidar shape, about three feet in diameter, and from about 

* and Piftin are» at a role, only allowed to keep pi(;» vltbfn their dwcllinirs when 

tUdr are situated on the oatskirti of tho ritlage, at Indeed is generally the case. 

16 
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twclv(i to sixteen laehos in thickness. This is deposited in one of 
the koiliriH or oiiambcrs of tlie habitation, and upon it aie piled up some 
five or MX more circles of the same diiaensions, but hollowed out in the 
Oentre so as to letivc a lateral tiuckness of about four inches. The 
inteT‘<tice.s are tlien carefully plaster(‘.d over^ and when the whole is miite 
dry, the* grain is poured in at the top and a cover applied. l<astly, a hole 
IS made below on a level with the upper suiface of the first or solid circle, 
'whence th(i grain is taken out as ie<|uu‘cd. A wisp of straw or a wooilcn 
bung serves as a fttojiper. A koth is capable of containing up to thirty- 
five maiinds. More than one sort of grain is not kept in the koth 
at the same linu* Rice is fre<[uently stored in a primitive fashion called 
bakhir.’’ A clear space outside the dwelling is selected, so situated 
to be within sight of thc‘ inmates by day, one of the male members of 
the family sleeping ckise to the spot at night. The rice is then col- 
lected here and covered completely with straw, over which mud is plas- 
tered to a tliickiiCMs of souk' four or five inches. When the value of rice 
has risen, tlie bakhai is openeil and the grain sold to the higliest bidder. 
There is lastly the intcuoi bakhai for tlic rabi grains. This is merely a 
croHS-'vVtill run up at ouo end of a kotiui or cliambei to a ludght of about 
five feet, in the space enclosed by whicb the iliffe rent grains arc kept, 
separated by layers of bhusa or chopped straw. Tlui arrangemoiit is 
made with due regard to the immediate and ulterioi requirements of the 
family. Access to this ston^ room is by means of a short ladder In all 
roceptaolos of grain dried mahua leave-s are placed, in order to keep oft* 
the white-ant. 

Furniture. —Of othoi common articles of house furnituro may be men- 
tioned the ‘^cIioikV’ oi cylindrical earthen ve.ssel for holding flour, salt, &c., 
and with a varying capacity of from two to five maiiiids ; the chirwi*' or 
earthen cooking pot with a wiile mouth, of which tlioro arc at least three 
or four in every liouse ; the galwa,*' a largo coar.-.t'ly inailc circular basket 
in which the bullocks receive tlieir feed of cliopped straw or stalks ; the 
“ jhawwa,’' a similar basket but smaller, m which is cairiedto the field the 
seed for sowing ; the tokrf’ or “ pain'’ and the sikhaula,” still smaller 
baskets, with vtTy little ajipaiviit iliflereuco between tlumi, which are 
used as refuse baskets ami loi a variety of common purposes, which it is 
lianlly ueces.sary to detail; tlie ‘'dauri, * a bamboo-made basket for holding 
flour III, a’.d wliich is also used as a grain measure ; the ‘‘mauni,” a small 
hand basket made of kiisa ” grass, bound with luunj” (sheath of the 
sarpat’' grass^, and used lu .sewing. The “ mauni" is filled from the 
“ jhawwM*’ and is held in oko hand, while the .seed is taken out and scat- 
tereil with tin* otlier ; the sup *' or witmowing fan, made of “ sirkf the 
“ ohalni," “ bikna,*’ and “akha/’ different kinds of grain and flour sieves; 
the “ musal,” a Avoodeu instrument, with a iron ring at one end, used for 
threshing purposes ; the " pirha” and ** bilna,*' board and rolliug pin for 
kni'ading, (the pfrha is sometimes also n flat stone); the "sir and 
‘ loiiia,‘’a flat stone and round stone used for poiiiKling spices and con- 
duueuta, in fact a rude pestle and mortar. The " charkha/’ or cotton 
spiumng-wheel, used by women only ; the " charpfu'* or common bedstead, 
and thi‘ “ machia/' a low four-cornered stool, complete the list of articles 
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of primitive furniture to be commonly seen in the interior of a Partabgarh 
peasant’s but. As a rule owner is careful in observing the olil maxim — 
a place for eveiytlung and everything in its place ; for one seldom 
sees confusion and untidiness in his internal arrangements. Filth and 
rubbish may roigu rampant outside and around the dwelling, but, 
generally speaking, the inside will bo found to be uoat and clean. 

Food . — As might bo expected from tho foregoing d<?tails, the food of 
the masses is exceedingly simple, and varias with each harvest. After 
tlicrabi harvest crakes made ol whoaten flour, ground barh'y; pofis, ^n.m, 
&c., are chiefly eaten. Rice and other kbarif grains succeed to tlicse in 
their season, and are varied with lentils (dal). As a s.avoury adjunct ghi 
is mixed with tlioir food by those who can afford it *Miur ’ (molasses) 
is also a luxury wliich but few comparatively (‘an afford daily. It is 
chiefly eaten with the noon -tide chabema” or parcUod grain, VegeUbles 
and fruit are, in their sca.sons, largely consumed. The first meal is giuie- 
rally taken between 9 AM. and noon, and the second after sunset. Sel- 
dom is food takfjii before 9 o’clock in the morning. For those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, the women of the house always cook and prepare 
their food. In fact, the hard work and general drudgery of tlic houseliold 
here, as elsewhere in India, falls totluj lot of the weaker vessel. 

Drefifi avd ornammtK — ^Excluding the wcjalthicT classes, who can afford 
fine nmslins, silk.s, Ac., the mass of the population may be scparat(‘d into 
two divisions with regard to the nature of tlie material with which tliey 
usually clothe tlunnselves. The leiist poor of tlumc two division.^ w(jar, as a 
rule, the English fabrics hero known as '*mdrkm” and nainsukh,” while 
the dre.ss of the p<jorosl class is almo^t entircdy com))OKed of the coarse 
country materials culled gdrha,” “dhotai,” ami ‘'gari." Tho (irdinary 
dress of the Hindu is the or short jjickot with sleiivrvs, below 

which i.s worn llu) dhoti.” Rouutl ijjfo lio^nl is twisU'd the “ dupjilta,’ 
wliich is a long narrow strip of any common material. TIk' Mulnimmadau 
usually wcais tight prvejiunas,” favstened round the waist and reaching 
about SIX ittche.s below the knee, over which he throws tho Icitrla'' or 
long loose garment with sleeves, which falls down as lir as the knees. 
The mirziii of the Hindu is fastened.in front (m t he right, wliile (he siinilai 
fastening of the Muhammadan garment is on tlu' left. Tiie Hindu femalt^ 
peasant attire is ordinarily the dhoti ainj (lie lalmga pharia.” Tho 
former is, a.s a rule, the dress of the older women, and tlui latter tliat of tlio 
younger. The dhoti is simply a largo sheet, two-tliirds of which uro roJJ(>d 
round the body, and tlm remainder thrown ovy' the lic.ad and .dioijId()r.s. 
The 'dahnga * consists of two garirioiits; — viz, (lie luhriga, a 
kind of petticoat, commonly made of some stripped or coloured material, 
fastened at the waist, and the pharia, a simple piece of some coars(i iriaie- 
rial like giirha, &c.,aad not unlike the dhoti. It is thn^wn over the head 
and upper portion of the body, and jLhe erid/> in front are fueled in 
beneath the lahnga. A kurti” oi .short ja(;k(‘t, without sUiCvcs, or with 
very small slee,ves^ is often worn with cith(*r style of dress. The dress of 
the Muhammadan women does not much (iiffer from the above, except that 
the Qureshi women often wear loose p&ejamas and a sheet (or as it Is in 
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this InHtaiice called dupatta) thrown over the head and shoulders, thence 
falling down to about the knees; under this again the kurti altove 
described is usually worn 

Mode of collectio n and of payment of t^ie Government demand, 

The mode of collecting rents and of meeting the Qovemment demand 
dilfors according to the tenure of the village. In the case of zaraindari 
and imperfect pattidari villages, tlie whole proprietary body are respon- 
sible foi the failure of one sharer ; in puttiduri estates again where the 
partition is perfect aud complete, and extends to the waste and uncultu- 
nible lands, the defaulting pattiilai ns alone liable for lus sins of omission. 
The arrangements for the cultivation aie, as a rule, made by the lambar- 
dar or lambardais, oi by theie iu coiijimction with the other shareholders. 

Sticcei^ition and tromfer. — With regard to succession to landed pro- 
perty amongst the Hindus, on the death of a sharer, without male issue, 
his v/idow IS allowed to suec<-od She cannot, however, alienate the pro- 
pci ty without the coii.scut of the community. In the case of inability to 
meet the Govi inineiit demand, arising from bad seasons oi other causes 
ovei which .she has liad and could have had no control, mortgage or sale 
is pcimissiblo On law death, the pioporty goes to the ucaiest of kin 
in the iu.de lino according to tlie Rh.istras Amongst the Muhammadans, 
outlie death of a propiicl.ui, the widow succeeds as iu the above cose. 
If there bo more than one wile, eiu h shares equally, and under the same 
restriction with regard to t raiisfcr as among the Hindus. Landed property 
is usually distiibuted among Hindus according to the principle of 
Jethdmi, which seciiies to the eldest son or lieir a laiger share than 
goes 1.0 the others The measure of the JcfMnsi varies very much accord- 
ing to the locality For instance, iu the taluqas of Patti Saifabad and 
llttepur Biclihanr, m the Paiti tahsil, the share of the eldest son is ll-20th 
aud that of the younger l)-'20tli, the calculation being based on ilio bigha 
which consists of 20 biswas. Again, iu taluqa Dariiipur iu tlie same tahsi), 
the share of the eldest is twice that of each of the younger sons. In 
taluqa Uhaugarh, in tahsil Bihar, the sharos are 9-l(>th and 7-lCth, based 
on tlie rupee, lu suialloi estates the division on those principles is very 
tedious. 

Owes • Custom a.s rcfiards ovmei'S of ciitufes. — I propose first to notice 
the custom prevailing iu tliis ilistnct with regard to the planting of groves, 
and to the liability of the owner or occupier to the payment of rent in 
the event of the trees beiii<> felled and the land cleared. The first class 
consists of those who have a full pi-oprictary or under-proprietary right 
in the lands of the entire estate, and wlio.'.e responsibilities have been 
once for all fixed in a lump sum, cither with reference to the imperial 
demand, or to the due of the superior' holder in the case of Bub-settlementg. 
Tlie superior holder is bound by the tentative rides in force, which, with 
Hie object of encouraging the gRiwtli of plantations, e-vempt from sssess- 
ment. a wooded area not exceeding 10 per cenk of the whole. Plaining in 
tins object, grovo lands, if found to be wantonly cleared of trees, Wyllbo 
liable to future assessment. Similarly, and by implication, is the diai^ 
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tion <rf tb© under-proprietor in sub-aottled estates restricted by the same 
rulea 

Custom as regards ex-prop^^^ietors ami tenants with a Hght of occur 
The next class is composed of those persons who are ex-proprietors, 
out who are possessed of an undcr-propriotary right in their sir and s&yar 
lands ; (the latter including grove lands) ; of tenants with a right of occu- 
pancy, and those who have purchased or have otherwise acquired proprie- 
tary or un<ler-proprietary rights in any portion of the village lands. Tnoso 
persons pay the rent which Inis been iissesaod xipon their holdings through 
the superior holder or malguz^r. Now, it is obvious tliat they can plant 
to any extent they please, so long as they continue to discharge their 
liabilities. But what is tho effect of cutting down their groves, and so 
increasing the cultivated area of their holdings ? Tho custom, as ascer- 
tained in this district, authorizes the superior holder in such cases to 
demand rent so soon as the land thus cleared is brought under the plough, 
no matter whether, as grove laud, it had been held rent-free for genera- 
tions, Occasionally, in tho case of an ex-j^roprietor, tho taliuidai will 
refrain from exercising this power ; but, as a rule, it is freely exercised, 
and in the case of purchasers and other outsiders witliout mercy or com- 
punction. It is a custom which, supplomcmting as it does the local rules 
regarding tho larger wooded areas, has a direct tendency to preserve 
intact the smaller plantations. 

Custom as regards tenants-at-wilL — The third and last class consists 
of tenants-at-will, and as the groves occupied by these form a very con- 
siderable proportion of the entire timber lands of the district, it is of the 
utmost importance to carefully record in the Wajib-ul-arz'* (administration 
paper) the customs and usages which prevail with regard to their tenure of 
such lands, as well as the relations which in this respect, subsist between them 
and the landlord. First uf all, it by no moans follows that bocaiibo a cultivator 
has been forced through enliancenient of rent, or by otlier circumstances, to 
relinquish his holding, he is therefore obliged to abandon his grove also. 
My experience in this and the adjoining district of Sultanpur, htis con- 
vinced me that so long as the cultivator remains in tho village, he retains 
a Hen on his grove, even though dispossessed of his cultivated holding. 
There is one general exception to this rule, however, and this I can bettor 
describe with the aid of an illustration than in abstract terms. For in- 
stance A, a cultivator, has a holding of 10 bighas for which ho pays a rent 
ofRs. 40. He asks B, his landlord, for two bighas more, for the pur- 
pose of planting a grove. B, consents and gives A. two bighas of waste or 
cultivated land for the purpose required. Nfl rent is charged for this 
two bighas, but the rent on the holding is raised from Rs. 40 to 60. A. sots 
to work and plants the two bighas with trees. In the event of oustar, A. 
loses trees and ail. If, on the other hand, A, content with his original 
10 bighas, plants a grove in one bigha, and continues to pay Rs. 40 rent 
for the remaining 9 bighas, he still retains possession of his trees if 
ousted from bis cultivated holding. 

Usufruct omd timber, — ^As regards the usufnict, with the exception of 
the mahua tree, the right of the planter of the grove is complete. I shall 
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refer separately to mahiia plantations. The custom as regards the felling 
of the trees pennits the cultivator to sell, or otherwise dispose of the 
timber without reference to the landlord, it being however at the same 
time generally understood that no fresh trees can take the place of those 
cut down without the sanction of tho latter. Here again the mahua 
tree is an oxooption. No such tree on which is levied a or 

per('’-|- tax .can bo felled without the consent of the lord of the manor. 
In th(^ cfise of an under-proprietor who pays in a lump sum, including the 
pori, he can of course fell his mahua trees, provided he continues to pay 
the entire rent asHessed upon his holding ; but if he pays a cash rent for 
the land, and a kut or fruit tax on Ins mahua trees, he cannot do so; the 
Jatt(»r being in a manner hypothecated for the tax assessed upon them. 
Uataxed mahua is (juite the exception. The kiit or share of the fruit 
preponderates over the peri or money value. The proportion given to 
tlie r)ver-propTietor in tho former case varies from one-half share to three- 
Iburths of the produce : as a rule, the latter is the prevailing rate as 
regards teiiants-at-will. 

Malriutgrcwf ^ — Mr 0 W McMiun, C S., wlio was formerly Assistant 
Settlemeui Officer of this district, has left ou record some very valuable 
remarks regarding the mahua of these parts. His enijuiries extended 
over soini' weeks, and were chiefly comliieted among the extensive 
mahua gioves of the Kunda tahsiL Mr. McMmn writes: — “The 
“ broadest distmctioii IS genoi ally Ibiiiul between mahua groves and all 
others ; mahua, as a rule, seems just as much a village asset for revenue 
jmrposcs as wheat, an<l to have been so regarded in the Nawabi. 
Whotlner zamindar, or Brahman, or asAmi planted mahua, whenever 
the tree' ceased to be a ‘ pora,’ oh , in from ton to twenty years, accord- 
ing to soil, the right to its produce accrued to the mfilguzar. There are 
of course mnuinorablc exceptions among the lacs of mahua trees in 
this district, but I have made huiidnsls of cnejuiries beneath the trees 
while the fruit was dropping and gatherers collecting, and I am pretty 
certain that tliis was not only tlu* general practice, but that it had quite 
reached the dimensions of an unquestioned right. For one ;nan who 
disputes it in our I'oiirts twenty have quietly aciiuiusced. Either the 
mitlguzflr took peii, or lie included the rent of the trees in the janiaf 
land,!: or he took kiit. This last was as hdlows . — Three-fourths of the 
ostiiiuitcd produce to the miilguziir, ono-lburth to the grove owner, who 
had also to defray the expenses of gathering the mahua (oue-twelfth 
of the gross produce), storing and drying. Tho above being tho case, 
the question arises, — have cither old proprietors or others any valuable 
interest to claim in mahua groves ? Undoubtedly they have. This 
fourth, which is occasionally raised to a third, and even a half, is valued 
and fought for, while the penis generally very moderate, and the jamai 
system facilitates cmbeszlement 

“ T do not believe ih<u*Q is a single village in which the taluqdar did 
not goiiorally or at times, under a well recognized custom, take the 

Kur* us u Ui\ paid in kind, being a certain fixed sbar^ of the fruit. 

1 *‘ Perl*’ is a cash payment, and varies from S to 12 annas per tree. 

Cash rent pacing l^d.— W» E. F. » 
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mass pf the mahua pmlucc, Kiaving oue-thurth* to the collector as pay- 
ment for his labtfur. Many things cotnpliealod tliis enquiry, ami made 
the clearing up of the piirties rights difficult Unlike cereals mahua 
is an irregular crop ; every fourth year there is none, or so little that 
the laluqdar will not take the trouble of asserting his rijjhts. For all 
those years tlie zamiiidar can truly say that he held his trees free. 
Again, by acknowledged custom, whoever plants a grove holds it free, 
keopiug all tho produce as long as it is a pora. I have been unable to 
determine even approximately tlu* recognized ago when a tree emses to 
be a pora ; at first I used to liear that it wUkS about twelve years, but tho 
moment tho zamiudars found that the point might become of use to an 
officer who was socking out facts, then the limit of tlu^ ago of a pora 
rose to 20, 30, 40 years ; nor were the talmjdar’s witnesses a whit 
behind. Still every zarairidar can point to r(‘al pora trees, or to those 
which he has as yet managed to keep out of tho paying regisloi, and 
say with truth ‘ look at my inu&fi trees T 

I have no doubt that the zainindnrs had many trees muiifi, (rent free); 
many more included in tluur jainai land, according to the peculiar custom 
of the talmjas, but the rest luo the right of the tnluqdar, aud his rights arc 
too large to be lost through any ignorance of the pargana custom, or 
ill-grounded trust in oral evidence, without doing him serious damage, 
and loatiing to a general distrust of our courts. ” 

Mahua m Patti . — In tho Patti pargana the mahua tree is un taxed. 
In one village only, vis.^ mauza Pipri, in the Adluirgani estate, in which 
there are about 50 trees, is peri paid by a family of Branman cx^roprio- 
tors at the extraordinarily high rate of Ks. 2 per large tree, and Ilo. 1 for 
the smaller ones, not poras. In all other parts of the pargana, the planter 
of the grove enjoys the entire produce without I(*t or hindiauco; and yot 
Patti is compased almost exclusively of taluqdari estates. 

Cidtivalora right over his grove — Whilst in soni(‘. poriions of the dis- 
trict the cultivator Of tenant-at will possesses au absolule power over tho 
tr(K*s of his grove, so that ho can mortgago ami even sell without the pre- 
viously obtained sanction of the landlord, tiicrti arc many jdaeos where his 
rights are so restricted that he can only en jfiy the usufruct, but cannot 
pick up the smallest twig in the sliai[)e of dried or fallen wood, much less 
fell, mortgage, or otherwise alienate the trees. 

BerCmi and Idwdrsi trees . — It is usual in some estates to set apart 
one or two mango groves in a village, according to its size, for the sol<3 
benefit of the cultivators on the rent-roll. ‘'Beiiini”or "lilwilmi” trees 
(that is, trees which have sprung up of themselves, or the former owners 
of which have died without heirs, or hav<j left the village) belong exclu- 
sively to tbe lord of the manor. Ho either consumes or soils the produce 
himself, or else he adds a patch of land, on which arc growing some of these 
trees, to a tenant’s holding, and turns tbo deed to account by raising the 
rent on the latter. This is what is sometimes called jamai holding, but 
the term in this sense is restricted. 

Rights of irngja/w?.— Rights of irrigation may be broadly classified as 
ncdaral and artificial. Under the former come rights of irrigation firom 
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rivers, nSlas, jhils, and swanips; while under the latter are comprised all 
rij^hts in wellrt, excavated tanks and ponds, and embankments. With 
reference to ini.iration fiorn natural sources, the custom is that should the 
landholder r<v|uir(3 wat<ir ho is first to be served, then the cultivatois, 
according to priority of sowing, on the principle that the earliest sown crop 
soonest rtuimres water. The socond class ordinarily gives rise to disputes 
and litigation, but in this district irrigation suits have been remarkably 
few. 

Artificial resenmirf^ — Rights in wells are clear, and are seldom, if ever, 
called in question With regard to artificial reservoirs two classes ma^ 
be said to exist, vh,, (J) those in the case* of which the excavator or his 
lieir is living and in possession, and (2) those in which all rights have 
lapsed. In tlio formc*r casii, after taking as much water as his purpose 
requires, the owner usually allows the privilege of irrigation to such cultiva- 
tors of tin; villagt; or iiejghboinmg village as he pleases. In the latter 
case, lioweyei, it is usual for the lord of the manor to first irrigate his sir 
lands ; afterwards those eultivatois, whose lands are situated within reach 
of the water, aj))i</int a committee to estimate the c ontents of the rosor- 
vou and the amount of lainl vvhicli it is proposed to irrigate. Tlio amount 
of water to which each man is erititlcMl is then apportioned in dauris. 
The dauri contains about five gallons, and the dogla rather more than 
twice as much. Tliis distribution of water by the bachh” system exten- 
siv(‘ly prevails in this district, and, being regulated by a sort of standing 
panchfiyat (court ofaibitiation), tends to reconcile mal -con ten Is who would 
otherwise come into court. The patwari is ordinarily nx-officio member 
of' fclio ‘'panciniyat/' the remaining three or four members being either 
landholders, muqaddarns, or other respectable residents. It has come to my 
knowledge that a practice has begun to prevail in some parts of levying 
irrigation dues, or in other words of soiling water, Pabikdslit cultivators 
requiring the commodity are made to jiay 8 annas per diem for each 

rik or raising station which they work. This is another innovation 
which characterise? the ago wc live in, lu connection with the gradual 
decay of caste prejudice. 

Grazing rujhts — The subject of grazing rights may be dismissed in a 
few words. Uufortuiiatidy for the cultivator and hi.s live stock, the graz- 
ing area is yearly becoming more restricted. The uncultivated land of a 
village is, as a rule, free for grazing purposes, not only to its own cattle, 
but to the cattle of the neighbourhood. In other words, clusters of vil- 
lages pissesa pavSture lands common to all. This simple arrangement, 
ba<sed on ancient custom, d^ies away with all ground of contention. Dis- 
putes when they do arise are nearly always connected with the treraass 
of cattle in the cultivation, and the consequent damage to the crops. They 
are not occasioned by any abstract ide^ of right in this or that patch of 
Wfistc. Grazing dues are at present unknown amongst the agricultural 
population, but how long they will remain so it would be hazardous to 
coujectore. A system of irrigation dues may be soon followed up by the 
levy of a tax on grazing. 

Manure sta^cks —Maimre heaps are in some districts frequent cause of 
contention. In this district however disputes have been rare. Sinq^ the 
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issue of the prohibition against stacking manure "^rithin the inhabited in- 
closures, it is usual to collect it in a grove, or other convenient waste spot. 
Not unfroquently cultivators dig a large hole in a corner of a held, and 
throw into it all the manure and refuse matter they can got hold of^ 
There are no common manure heaps. Each zamindar and each cultiva- 
tor possesses his own, quite apart from the others. 

Shankedp , — ^The religious tenure known as “ shankalp ” largely pre- 
vails in this district. Grants of shankalp vary in extent from one or 
two bighas to entire estates of several villages, tind are confined to Brah- 
mans. As a rule some consideration ^vas always given. The grantee 
either gave a largo entertainment, or an elephant, en-mel, horse, or other 
valuable article such as a shawl ; loss frequently n present of money or 
jewels. In very rare instances was the value given a purely nominal one. 

Si9% which is a toniiro in some respects analogou.s to shankalp, finds 
no existence in this district. Not a single suit founded on a birt holding 
has come before the courts. 

Ddr . — There is however a tenure fti Patti, and strictly confined to that 
pargana which goes by the name of ddr.'' It is similar to the kind of 
birt known as bai birt/' or purchased birt; dar, as existing in this district, 
represents a purchased interest in a patch of land or cliak, and is obtain- 
able by all classes. It is never found to extend to entire villages. The 
real and primary meaning of the word ddr is obscure. It is said to be a 
covniption of zamindari. There are 403 acres at present held under this 
tenure. 

The following table of the tenures in the Partabgarh district is roughly 
correct, assuming that column 15 does not include the owners of sir; — 
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List of proprietors paying more tJian R$» 6,000. 


1 

s 

Name of owner. 

Name of 
estate. 

1 

Area. 

Government 

jama. 





Acrea. 

Ks 

a. 

p* 

1 

liampHl Singh and B6ja 

Dhirupur K&- 

I9« 

101,964 

86,088 

8 

0 


Hauvrani Singb 

la Kankar. 



76.406 



s 

Bfio Jagat Bahadur Singh 

Blmdri 

98 

68,611 

0 

i 

8 

Diwan Kan Bijai fiaha- 

Patti Saifa- 

170 

61.663 

69,359 

0 

0 


dur Singh. 

had, Itth 
share. 



51,T68 



4 

A jit Run war 

Do. 9lh do, 

116 

47,810 

5 

4 

5 

K4ja Bijai Bahadur 

Bahlolpur ... 

60 

*27,000 

99,345 

19 

8 


Singh. 



43,408 



6 

Thakur&in J4nki Ktinwar 

Puwiosi 

94 

4.3,495 

0 

0 

7 

lUe Madbo Parsh&d 

Adhirganj ... 

99 

42,576 

44,765 

0 

0 


Singh. 




48,574 



8 

Th«kuril!n Baijn&th 

Rundrajit, 

68 

43,038 

0 

0 


Kunwar, Chhatarpil 
Singh, Sfiraj Pal Singh, 








Cnandarpal Singb. 



99,646 

26,697 

16 


0 

Raja Surp&l Singh ... 

Mustafabad, 

27 

0 

10 

L61 Bahgdur Singh, 
Nagashar Bakhali, 11 a- 
nom'm Singh, Chau- 
h&rja Singh, Saltanat 
Singh, Sitia Bakhah 
Singh. 

R4ja Ajit Singh .•« 

Medhopur ... 

88 

a8,SM 

26,704 

0 

0 

11 

Tarwal ... 

69 

19,277 

67,235 

11 

7 

11 

Tbakuraiu SiTltan Run- 

R4opur Bi- 

63 

47,240 

39,164 

6 

8 


war, Rae Bishcshwai' 
Bakhsh Singh. 

. chlianr. 


13,063 

14,849 



18 

Babu DUn Baliadur r61 

Dandi Kaohh, 

81 

0 

0 


Singh. 



16,836 

17,318 


9 

14 

Babu Hanomdn Bakhth 

Domipur 

47 

6 


Singh. 



16,635 



16 

Diw&n llarmangal Singh 

Urayya Dih 

68 

16,497 

0 

0 



Jam till* 



16,099 


0 

16 

R4ia Mahesh Bakhsh 
Singh. 

Kaithaula 

30 

13,998 

0 

16,649 

0 

17 

U1 Sitia Bakhflb and L41 

Dhingarh ... 

45 

18,829 

0 


Shankar Singh, 



14,915 



18 

B6bu Bajrang fiab&lur 

Balspur ... 

29 

11,656 

0 

0 


Singh. 



14,466 



19 

B6bu Balbhaddar Singh, 

Sujakhar 

69 

13,630 

0 

0 

90 

Babu Hardatt Singh ... i 

Plrthiganj ... 

84 

10,670 

12,660 

0 

0 

91 

Saganftth Kunwar and 

Dasrathpur, 

19 

7,000 

8,986 

0 

0 


Kbarag Kunwar. 



7,846 


0 

99 

1 L&l Maheah Bakhsh 

; Dahi&w&a ... 

10 

6,856 

0 

98 

I Singh. 

L41 Smbjit Singh •, 

She k b p u r 
Cbauraa. 

12 

4,6T7 I 

6,754 

0 

0 

94 

L4l Sliiuambar Singh 

Rdjapur 

9 

4,865 

6,199 

u 

0 

85 

Bibu Mabipdl Singh ... 

Umr&r 

6 

6,003 

0.066 

0 

0 

96 

B4ja Cdiitpdl Singh .« 

Chitpalgarh, 

15 

4,67 5 

6,960 

0 

0 

97 

R4ja Mahesh Nar4in 

Parhat ... 

16 

4,799 

6,800 

0 

0 


Singh. 




22,986 



98 

Bae Bbagwant Singh, 

Oaridpur .*• 

37 

13,985 

0 

0 


1 Jagraohan Singh, Arat 
Singh, Bisbeshwar 








1 Bakhsh Singh. 






-- 


^Caanot be correctly given imi he lias boM 0Om9 Tiilagea* 


BetnarkB. 


BIsdn. 

Do. 

Bacbgotl* 


Do. 

SombanaL 

Do. 

BaobgotU 

Bihcu. 


Kiinhpiirla. 

Baobgoti. 


Sombansi. 

Bacbgoti. 


Kalbans. 

Sombansi. 

Bacbgoti. 

KanbpurU. 

Bison. 

Sombansi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bacbgoti. 

Bison. 

Do. 

Kanbpurla. 

Do. 

Sonibanal* 

Dngbonait 

BachgotL 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES. 

Administration^^Polico— Crimes— Accidental deaths— Population of thanaB^^ReventtC and 
Expenditure — Education— Postal statistics. 

Administration . — The administration is carried on by a deputy commissioner 
with five or six assistants and extra assistants, European and native, and 
four tahsildars. 

All these courts have civil, criminal, and revenue powers ; in addition 
Pfirtabgarh is fortunate enough to pcissess seven Honorary Magistrates, 
several of whom arc exceptionally able and energetic men. All of these 
Jiavc civil and criminal jx^wers, and six have revenue, one Rfija Rtop&l 
Singh, has for years devoted himself laboriously to regular court work. 

The courts are numerous therefore compared with the population of 
the district, which is howTvor.dense and litigious. The police is shown 
in the following table ; another shows the crime and its great increase dur- 
ing the last five years ; a thud the accidental deaths and suicides. 


Police Statistics In 1873. 
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S 

•a 

L 

6 

B 
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A 
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2 

V 
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Cl 

a 

Ai 

i 

0 

s 

a 

1 

8 

V, 

O 

o 

1 

Aggregate strength of all rarJes. j 

1 

Proportion of police per •s.qojarc mil*^ of aiea 

i ( 

Proportion of police per of population. 

1 

a 

£ 

rt 

0 

OJ 

1 

oa 

a 

it 

1 

4-> 

I 

*3 

g 

No. of arrests made. 

1 

1 tti 

e 

3 

1 

'E 

o 

No. ctf Gises sent by police to Magistrate^. 

•o 

a. 

d 

CO 

<4Ji 

9i 

i 

»« 

1 ® 

'A 

1 

I 

j 

1 

•s 

& 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Eegulai police ... 

Ila. 

60,802 

3 

... 

U7 

309 

... 

1 to 5'60 

1 Lo 3,033 

... 

1,715 

6,643 

2,413 

1 

1,821 

m 


ViUttgowalcb 

00,360 


... 

... 


... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

*** 1 

... j 


... 


Municipal police, • 

4.272 



e 

89 


... 

... 

1 

>•« 


IH 

i«i 

Ml 

... 


Total 

; 1.27.481 

1 

1 

3 

1 

•• 

73 

3,002 

3.076 

... 

... 


1,716 

5,643 

2,413 

1.881 

482 

-r- 
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Cases reportod. 



Cases convicted. 



<0 

s 

OD 


cJ 

00 

*■! 

z 

CM 

r» 

00 


i 

C0 

s 

.■t 

s' 

«0 

IK 

CO 

©1 

§ 

Murders and attempts 

6 

la 

8 

5 

7 

5 

3 

■ 

» 8 

4 

g 

3 

Outpable homicide a«. 

Ilacolty 1 

fi 

4 

2 

6 

••a 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

••• 

6 

1 

2 

1 

• *« 

5 

1 

1) 

SM 

1 

liobbery 

S 

14 

6 

19 

24 

11 

2 

6 

f 

9 

5 

Biuting and unlawful osieui- 

7 

7 

18 

15 

11 

6 

5 

7 

12 

10 

6 

4 

Theft by house-breaking or 
fiouse-trespasa. 

1829 


2485 

2242 

2428 

3328 

105 

} 

P3 

236 

m 

u, 

371 

Theft simple 

587 


981 

1158 

1874 

1645 

72 

147 

Rlfi 

214 

i9r 

388 

Theft of cattle ... 

28 d 

191 

I7ft 

138 

240 

1 271 

19 

... i 

1 

44 

67 

47 

46 

78 

3 

Offences against coiu and 
stamps 1 

“ 

a 

2 

4 

1 

a' 

1 

2 

1| 


Comparative Memorandum of accidental deaiha. 



The following etatcment RhowB the population of th&nas : — 


Name of thona. 

Population. 

Patti .«• 


•«« 


107pldl 

Bauiganj 

• •• 

••• 


92,251 

MacAndrewganj 


••• © 


135,468 

Sangipur ••• 

... 

• •• 

«•« 

106,1)74 

Jethwara i.. 


• at 



Saogrimgarh .e. 

••t 

•ta 



Konda ^ 

••t 


4a« 

HHMMQlHi 


Total 

see 


784,156 


Theae Dgnrea are from later ealonUtioiu and do not quite agree with the cenatu report. 
The revenue and expenditure of the district from imperial funds are shown 
in the following tables, The land revenue forms almost 90 per cent, of 
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the taxation, and of the income tax again, in 1873, landed proprietors con- 
tributed Rs, 7,307 out of Rs. 8,554 or 87 per cent. The other details of 
the income tax possess no interest, only 161 persons were assessed in 1872, 
of whom 69 were owners of the soil. The tax is now no longer imposed. 

Receipts, 1871-72. 

1 Recent seUlement revenue coUectioDs •.« Bs. 8,62,610 

2 Rents of Gorernment village! and lands ... „ 

9 Income tax • •• M* »•» ,, 18,782 

4 Tax on spirits and drags ••• *•• ,, 29,066 

6 Stamp duty ••• ... „ 66,046 

6 Law and justice n 6,663 

Total ... „ 9,67,046 


Expenditure^ 1871-72. 

Revenue refunds and drawbacks 
MiscelUinoous refunds 
X^uud revenue, Deputy Cuinmissioncr and 
establishment 
Settlement^ 

Kxcise or Abkiri 

AssesHod taxes .«« ••• 

Stamps ... ... 

fi^clcslostlcnl 

MAjtogl ... M* 

' v' . Total 


Rs, 


1,200 

1,365 

49,910 

14,494 

2,839 

425 

876 

3,314 

29,893 

4,200 


„ 1,01,616 


The following tables oontain'ih^Hq^-lous items of receipts and disburse- 
ments in tlie local fund departmen{;^^^|'^-.|ji^ 

Receipts, 1871 , 


One per cent., road ccss 
„ „ school 

One-fourth „ 

Three „ 

Education fund 
Dispensary 
Found 
Naaul 


district ddk 
local and margin 



Total 

Frovincial allotment 
Grand total 

Expenditure, 1871-72. 


... „ 67,705 

,, 86,992 


Education *•. 

Hospitals and dispensaries 
District ddk •«« 

Found »M 

Noxul ••• 

Public works^ 
Communications ••• 
Civil Buildings, &c • ••• 
Establishment} &c. •«# 


••• 1 1 1,44,097 


Bs. 18,872 
?.540 


3,290 

1,218 

267 


... Rs. 82,441 
... „ 21.270 
••• „ 8,495 


1,12,206 


Total 


Rs. 1,48,398 
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^Schools . — In addiRon to tho high school at the sadr station, there 
are the following schools in the intenor of the district : — 

Two TernaflaUr town schools at Patti and Bihar 
One grant-in-aid school at Bawabgaoj (Pari&wan). 
nifty Tillage schools 

One girls’ school at Bawabgau] near Bela, 

This gives ns exactly ono school for every forty-one villages, which, con- 
sidering the average small size of iVio latter, is an excellent distribution. 

The High School, — In the high school only is "English taught. Tho high 
school, in addition to preparing pupils for the Canning Collogo at Lucknow, 
and for the University classes, must also,” it has been distinctly laid down, 

" play tho part of an ordinary village srhool,” and again, that tho elemen- 
tary education of tho agricultural masses, is “ one of tho special though 
incidental duties of tho high school” Tho average attendance during tlic 
year 1869-70 was 121), which was 78 per cent, of tho number registered. 
Two of the taluqdars of the district, Rdja Ohitpdl Singh of Niir])urt and 
Bdbu Mahesh Bakhsh of Dahiawdn, have been educated at this school, 
which they attended for some seven years. The senior inspector has 
reported that both hav(3 received a very fair education, and take much 
interest in the village schools on their estates, iis w(dl as in tho 
where they were educated.” They are still anxious to improvotLglB^^^P 
and devote much of their leisure time to reading English^jpllllum^ works. 
They are good landlords, and have the respect of thehy|(|Pfniry. 

Vernacular town schools, — With re gard ^ thtf'^nacular town schools, 
Mr. Harington has recorded that th^Spil^m peculiar interest and dosorvo 
special encouragement. ultimately to convey in Eastern 

tongues to Eastcnwnh^li^^Rmvi^^ which has boon marlo in Western 
civUjgjjJj^llPlI^^ The Patti school registers 90 students, of which 

or 88*8 per cent., constitute the average attendance ; while 52 
is the number home on the rolls of the Bihar school, of which tho average 
attendance is 45, or 86 5 per cent. Urdu, Nagri, and Persian are tho 
languages in which instmetion is convcyc<l. Of the total number of 
students 116 are Hindus, principally Chhattris, Brahmans, and K^yaths, 
and 26 are Muhammadans. There are five teachers on monthly salaries of 
from Rs, 30 to Rs. 7 . 

Grant-in-aid school. — The grant-in-aid school at Nawabganj on tho 
estate of Shekh Do.st Muhammad, Taluqdar of Parifiwan, is supported by 
subscriptions and by the Government grant-in-aid. It is attended by 54 
pupils^ of whom 20 are Muhammadans and the remainder Hindus. Two 
teachers are employed — one on Rs. 20 per mensem and tho other on Rs 6. 
The course is much the same as in the vernacular town school Shekh 
Dost Muhammad takes a deep interest in tho welfare of this school, and 
though far from well off, has contributed handsomely towards the neat 
and substantial building, which is now tlw ahna mater of Nawabganj. 

* These remarks on schools, whfch are taken from the Partabgarh settlement report 
were written some years aflro. There are at present in Partabjpirh 90 schools of Ail cImscs’ 
and the number of scholars on the rolls, on the Slat March, 1S7S, wa$ 3,1 94» * 

f Tbc head and representatife of the old family of Partabgarh. 
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Village ftrhoolfi. — With regard to village schools the district may be said 
to be with them : — 

In TftliBil Patti are 17 schools. 

M I, Partabgarh 19 ,, 

f, Kunda 14 „ 

The aitorjdance has been falling off of late, ow ing chiefly to high prices 
and to the irnpoveiibhed circinnstauces of the agricultum classes, which 
fiimisli tin* largest projjortion of pupils. The pressure has the effect of 
causing the parents to withdraw^ their sons from the school, and transfer 
tlicin to the field, where their labours prove more directly remunerative. 
A succession of good harv(*sts wdll, I have no doubt, by and bye, put money 
in the pockets of the husbandman, and restore a good attendance in the 
schools. The curriculum is reading and writing, elemcntarj' arithmetic, dicta- 
tion, grammar, and composition, goograpliy, the history of India, mensura- 
tion of surfaces and land surveying There are 66 boys m this district, 
who, as members of the senior class, are learning these latter subjects 
Of tb(‘ sons of znniindais, actual jiropnetors or under-proprietors in the 
soil, 316 are students in tie* village schools, while of othei'stho numbers 
are : ■— 


162 
495 
1 29 
76 
92 
32 
46 


1,030 


Sons of patNv/lria and q&ndngos 
ciiltivatorft 

rii^an^ .. ••• 

and bankors ... 

, “r men such na pandUs hakims, &c. 

vuntfi ... 

„ „ pri’VHtc KtviAtc. , 

Of Hindus, tin* Chhattri caste as usual preponufer?..* _ ^ 

Biahrnaii, iben tlie Kayath, ihe remainder being contributed bylTm 
classes. Tin' projiortion of Muhammadan to Hindu students is 36*9 
per cent, which, having regard to the lelative numbers of the whole 
]>opulatu)n, \v<)uld secru to indicate a gveatoi desire to avail themselves of 
the educational opportunities offered them, on the part of the formei 
than of the latter Sixly-thvoe teachers find emplo}ment in the village 
schools of this district, and aiv in leccipt of salaries ranging from Rs. 10 
to 0 . The majoritv receive Rs. 6 to 7 It will be a good thing for the 
dopnvtinent wlien circumstances wdll admit of the salaries of teachers 
being raised. The qualifications of several entitle them to higher eniolu- 
moiits. 


le SudTif 


Givhs school — Female education maybe said to have made a beginning, 
though a modest one in this district A gills' school has been opened 
at Naw^abganj under the superintendence of the active and intelligent 
deputy inspector, Munshi Muhammad Husen. The pupils at present 
onl\ number thirteen, but small beginning in a work of such vital 
iinpovtauce. viewed in reference to the enlightenment of tlie masses, are 
not to be despised, 

l>^stcicf 2^ostal arrangement . — The d£k cess in this district amounts to 
Rs. S.lfSl and the Government grant-in-aid to Rs. 576, making a §mnd 
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total of Rs. 3,557. This sura provides for thirteea postmasters, thirty* 
oae runnel's, and twenty-six delivery peons, leaving a small margin for 
contingencies. The to! lowing tables are from the Chief Inspector’s 
office ; — 

mtateuient nftotvhig the loai'king of the district ildk during 1876-77, 

No. of miles of d«ik lino ••• ••• 7S 

No. of runiifps ... ... ... ... 

Cost tor tho jear ... ... ... Hi. 2,565-®-lO 

No of covers dolivep^ ... 30^087 

No. ot 00 vers returned undelivered ... 2 521 

Tout No. of letters sent to district posUoffice 39,503 

Ten runners have worked for a part of the year* 


18 
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CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY. 

n mtory— An tiquit ies. 

Jllf^fort / — It has not been thoiiprlit nocos,sary give any account of 
iij the past uinl(‘r Uio district htauJiug. There are three great 
clans in the district — theSoinbansi of paigana Partabgarh, theBachgoti of 
l*atti r)iillp{)ui\ and iJie Bist u <il Bdiiix, Manikpiir. The annals of each 
(bin jrc identical svith thoM' of its own peculiar parganas ; they did not 
interhnc witJi each ()lli(‘i , their intertv»is dul not clash, nor did they 
con<{U(M or liApcI each othei. The Instory of oaeli can be given ocwisecu- 
tivcly without diviuglng into tiie annals ot ottnas, and without digressions 
which wcjdv( n tin* naini-t ive and winny the* jcador; it has not been thought 
dcsuiibl(^ finaotor#' to rni\ tlnan up in a fomnl and unnatural connexion, 
and to f 4 iv(‘ a n (ros[Haiti\e unity to the distvi(‘t of Pa rtabgarh, which in 
fact dul not exist till after tlu* la c*oiUjiK‘st ol'Oudh in 1858. 


The history of the ]H‘oph 


of Paitaligaih will b( 


, . .... louiid under the par- 

J^ana lu^adings l*atti, Pai tabijarh, and iVlaiukpur 'lie more remarkable 
< hitos and Jolts will Ije also tlieie rueiitioned. As to I'lntupiiticK 
which can piojuuly lay claim to the title Kiikar IJoora/' 
Ineie 1 Kurula talisil are to bo soon strange looking brick- 

tloie Kiikj^ i>eofa, resembling ciipohiH and pyramids. 

So fm mcr^l^e the latter seven and 

ft half and loot ; height ot both desenp ions is 

l,ut fAvolvo Ibol. The^e J<> .the 

Hhars, by othois (o the aboriginal ‘‘f ™ 

wore built by bankcis of ohl us trcivsun' 

known that from some of these, tioaaiire has been abstn«^tiHi.J:i‘!u«t".!£^- 
and since the rebellion Wliatcvci be their origin, their antiquity is 
undoubted. They go by thii name of “ Kiikar Deora,' which means in 
Hindi “dog’s <1 welling.” This has reference to a curious supei-stitiou in 
connection with IIhw buihlings to the effect that a walk seven tiniM 
round any one of them, and a peep in at the door, is a certain cure for the 
Into of a mad dog. J have been unable, in any tangible way to connect 
these (luaint relic.s of the pn.sl with the Hhars. They arc all situated at 
8UIUC distauc’e from the existing and knoNMi sites of old Bhai towns and. 
villages. Neai- Kilkliar theic is a mound which is believed to be an 
ancient Buddhist tope, 

PARTABOARH Purgana-Tahsil Paktaboakh— P isfWet Part^gaeH. 

This large pargana lies to the south-east of the district, extending lor 
many miles mi ^th sides of the river Sai. Its ar^a is 356 sqimre miK 
of which 102 are cultivated. The population ls 210,x/ 7 or to the 
ftiiuarv mile: of this number 31,230 aie Brnhinai^, 2(^595 are Cfaha^is, 
3:1.787, arc Kurmis, 20,875 are Musalmana. Of the Chhattris above 
ineniioned 13,000 are Sombausis, and the pfirgana presouts an instance 
of a largo tiroa of country being owned by a numerous and powenul 
clan wiili vtuious chiefs, nijas, babus, and thiikurs. \ 
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The following history of the Sombansis is- taken from the Partabgarh 
settlement report : — 


As in the case of Patti 

Dalippur, the 

purgmia 

of Ptirtabjjarh 

co-extensive with the tahsil. 

It cout.iius hSi 

villages. 

wjiich aif! liold 

follows : — 


Mtiftad 

Toiat 

Hombaind .. 


148 

AjH 

Bdkharia 

4 

13 

17 

Brahman 

... ’"10 

»T 

47 

Baia 

... *"11 

0 

n 

Kaynih ... 


IV 

11 

Khatina • 

... 

u 

1 

Hhat 

0 

3 

3 

lidikaar ... 

“"•i 

0 

2 

KuKliubariBi 

... '"I 

0 

1 

Cluuidwnria 

'I 

(1 

1 

fthikh . 

c 

V2 

12 

Pinhao . 


2 

U 

Fuqn (VluswUimn) 

... « 

t 

1 

iyhrintuuis ... 

... 0 

r> 

5 





Total 

.. 401 

2:;3 

634 


The lahi<jas comprised imdor the SCO Sombaiisi villages are ^ 


nRhI<»]pur. 

Tlrwal. 

Dandikachh. 

Doaiipur 

wUile the four Bilkharia village^ 
payii^g a revenue of 


Sujakhar. 

Taiapur 

rirthift^aoj 

TTrirniimF 


the miuiaturo taluqa of Antd, 


I^itabgarh is the Sombansis' country. Bc^yond its 
limits they are rarely met with. Of course 1 except the other colony in 
the Hardoi district. Mr. Carue|fry states that “tlio SombuuK of these clays 
give their daughters to the (Jautam, Baghel, Gluuwar, and Maiupuri 
Chauhan clans, and this indicates a higher status lliau is (uijoyed by tho 
local Bais, Bison, and Rajkumar tribes.” Mr. W C Benctt, (^.S., in his 
report on the chief clans of the Rae Bareli distric.t, has some interesting 
remarks about the Sombansi clans, more c'^pecially in connection witli the 
Tiloi r»jj of Siirat Singh (between 1070 and 1(>S0 A.]).), and as they may 
serve to render more complete tlio history of the pargana as given by Mr 
King, I shall offer no apology for transcribing them in this place. 

jJfr, W, C. Benetf's account of the Somhnfins of Parfahgnrh, — “This 
tribe are found at the beginning of connected hi.story at the fort of Jhdsi, 
near AUahabad. They have no further traces of an immigration, and 
their tradition connects them for an iiidefinito periofj with their present 
dominions. The family worship is paid to five saints — four of them princes 
of the Sombausi blood, and tho fffth a OharwAr K^ja of Benares, who 

* Theste are all loyal <craruef^ having hocn rewards) out of the portion of the Stfjflkhar 
eelpite, Mfhieh >catt*d hj* tho Kritith Oovernmetit Owing to the dmeo Very of a 

conoealtai gun in 10^9. Th«h« granteca are entered in the liaU appended to Act 1, ol 1869 
and ar^ therefore styled talu^dari in conlradtstinctiou to mofraa* ' 
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«upressfitHv abstracted themselves into nonentity daring tbo Dwdpa^yug. 
The nrincipal of these, Aid Rikh, gave his nams to the town and pargana 
AUriklimir contracted into Aror and since named Partabgarh, rad is per- 
haps identical with the Xlap Rikh of Dalmau tuition who resided in the 
(Jau.p'.s forests, and whose teaching enabled Ddl and Bdl to attain their 
widJ’dominion. Two remai-ks may be made here,— hret, that the worship of 
the Manes of their ancestors is common to the Sombansis rad several low 
c‘astf‘s in their noighbourhoorl Bare Pumkk is one ot the lavounto wal 
ponates, and shares with the jackal, and Kdre Dec, the snake, the chief 
off(>rii)SJs of home devotion Another is that the most ancient tradition 
discovers the Sombansis on the northern, and the dawn of history on the 
southern banks of the Ganges. An intermediate tradition, attested by the 
numerous remains of their peculiar forts, points to the existence of a Bhar 

r-ii in tlic territory occupied before and after by the Chhattns. Ihe com- 
moncorneut of tho pcdigi'ee is, as usual, luarkeil by souie historical con- 
vulsion. Sakrdma Singli bad thiee sons,— one of whom wont to Naipal, 
the second to Haidoi, while the third remained at Jhusi Uho son of the 
latter was cursed by a Musalraau fiaiir. Shokh Taqi, and lost his kingdom 
'J’he usual posthumous sou was born in exile, and, witli tlie name of 
Lakhan Sen, foimdod the kingdom of Aror. One of his .sons was a oon- 
r-isMwet.Mlshim, ami in the eighth generation some subordinate centres of 
t,. hrn.'eli off from tlu' iiiaiu 111) No pnnee ot tins race 
attaiuodaSfi^gmrdinary distinction before Partah Singh, who, in the 
last (luartcr oP^gS^ventcenih century, consolidated the power of his 
clan built, a liugouWS^glat Aror, whuli has since been known by his 
naiu’e and assume.l all tlTNljf-^^ctoristics of independent sovereignty 
between the territories of the Ba(?»li ^’^>«# g^rftjas of Manikpur and the 
Kaidipunas. Ho maintained an chiefly of the 

militia levies of his clan, and furnished with ami 

miners otirolled from the Lunias of his pargana. and he IW HWr. 

population and tillage of his dominions by liberal grants of waste laud to 
Brahmans and otlicis.” 


•' Conflift between the Somhansii and Kanhpurias ~A jirince of SArat 
Sinch's onorgy was not likely to remain long at peace with his neigh- 
bours and n friendly interview afforded him the desired pretext for 
invad’ino' tho * contiguous domains of the Sombansis Part&b Singh was 
lame and on asking after SArat Singh’s health received the ordinaiy 
polite reply, ' ap ke qadam dekhne se,’ to which he angrily retorted with 
reference 10 Surat Singh’s blindness, 'I too am well’, ‘apks chashni 
dekhne se ’ The person.tl iasult was eagerly welcomed, and Siirat Singh 
marched at the head of his clansmen against Paitabgarh. He was n«ft 
at Hindaur, and an obstinate battle resulted in the defeat of the Kanh- 
purias. As’ their chieftain was being carried from the field, he felt the 

*.4 Tho pTw'tpnt territories of the Kanhpurias sntl Sombjin»i«< nre separated by the wide 
estates of the Bisen, but it kUcb not appear that at the tuno of Surat Siugh, the leaders of 
tl\»t hlho h^ti attained tbu dignity of iudepeudeni sovertigns. A very large pt^rt ot fhelt 
present property was under the rule of the Musalmaos of Matiikpnr, and of their three 
priniMpul hoiivoa vro find U&mpnr ranged with the Kanbpurias end liehra and Dhingw^to 
with Soinbunsi, It in pi obaldc that tiiey respectively owned Ihe uommal supreme^ 
the chivftaiii in whose aimy they fought/' » 
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wiad strike ou hia sightless eyes, and asked from which quarter it came, 
and the answer, from the west, conveyed the first infornmtioii of his 
d^eat His retreating forces were covered by a mmindor of NAin, who 
cmiamauded the then unusual arm of a hundred matchlock men, and who 
for this received the grant of thirteen villages in the Salon poigana, 
which formed the root of the pi^esent large Nam taluqas/* 


We may now pass on to the more detailed history of the pargana as given 
by Mn King/'— In this pitrgana the Bhars are said to have been the 
first inhabitants of whom there is no knowledge. The Raikw'ar Rajputs 
are said to have effected a footing in about one-third of the pargana as 
early as 654 fAD. 1147), and they were thus prior to tlie 
Sombansis, who hold now undisputed sway in the pargana. These 
are a very high caste of Chhattris, and give tlie following account 
of themselves. It may be known to the curious in such matters 
that Chhattris are said to have two primary classes, Bttnsik and Jaggik. 
The latter aie those w'liose original stock can he traced to the creative 
power of some saint, as in the case of the Bachgotis of J*atti. The 
Bansiks are those, whose oiigin defies research. I'lioy are in fact a kind 
of Melchisidees, without father without mother, &c, «&c. To this highly 
ancient race the Sombansi clan belongs. In the eighth generation 
Brahma was the R^ju Jujat who had one sou called IVir and 
Jad, by different wives. Prtr is the anec^stor of the So 
of the Jadubansis Ninety generations from Pur Jad 

of Bai Sen, and here we come to what may father 

castle at Jhiisi ♦ near Allahabad on Sen had Ina 

castle can be still pointed fhe Ganges. This 

,^r!^i|Sliii^|j|^^WS^Iapsc iijlo fable, R,',ja Bai Son oap 

and consoled the rAni fwho wa.s nretmanf 'i xvWi ^ killed the nija, 

should have a sou of - ^ 
by the saint and arnvdng at the aocient shrine ‘ PAnihosSh^nlarS 

town of Partabgarh, gave birth to a sou, Lakban Sen. ^ 

ram (i^tJ A.D.;. Iho village of Hindaur, some twelve miles from ReU 
Sen. mam to Rae Bareli, was the rosidciico of 

A high commanding mound is now clearly visible from » 
distance, and is pointed oSt as the site of his casi 

T ” had three sons, Gohanwir Deo Malfik Sinni. « i 

Jmt Smgh. GohanwHr begot Udhran Deo^d wShed to t3; 

■wy under" **** Herbon* wiw dwelt tber«. Me ElUeuVoi^ 
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" The Edate of Dunifimt left no i«su6, but he had two ille- 

gitimate brothers, Bahadur Singh and Mohkam Singh. His widow, Kusal 
Kunwar, survived him. Bahftdur Singh ingratiated himself with the akzLia 
and got something allowed for his maintenance. In 1205 fasli, he got 
tlio village of Bahlolpiir, and, having a nucleus, he agOTegated other vil- 
lages He had no issue, and covenanted with Kusai Kunwar that she 
should adopt some suitable, person. Shiuratan Singh of Karoin and 
Tarwal was selectcid, and Bahadur Singh wrote a deed of agreement 
to bequeath the estate to Shiuratan. Shortly after Bahadur Singh fell 
ill, and while ho was in a state of collapse, his wife, Sftgund Kunwar, 
adopted her sisters son, Shamshoi BahAdur Singh, of the SarAe 
Aiituleo family, deseondi^d from Moral Singh ; BahAdur Singh disap- 
proved of Ids wife’s act. Kusal Kunwar adopted Shiuratan in all 
due form and^got him acknowledged a raja, and a cash allowance sanctioned 
for Ilia maintenance ; nevertheless Shamsher Bahadur succeeded to BahA- 
duv Singhs estate. Dhir Singh, son of Shiuratan Singh, got the cash 
allowance of his father converted into a grant of twenty villages, now 
known os the NAqiur ihvpi These are settled with his grandson, Chit- 
pAl Singh, in whom th('. British Government has admitted the right to 
iiHSurne the liereditary title of raja. 


l^v dansrv edat ^. — To complete the annals of the Partabgarh, or 
rather or^lfej^Jdolpuv family, as it had now become, it may be as well to 
relate that had a younger brother, Hindfipat, who after DuniA- 

pat’s death bc^calng'^m Qpve rt to Muhammadanism, and took the name of 
Sarfar/w Ah Khan. bogutton an illegitimate son, IJdit 

Singh, who was lather of Sital, and they arc still to 

be found in the SawAnsa estate, iu’‘*ttS225^yiahsil. This e.state, whic h 
liad been acejuired by the Partabgarli family 
marriage, was conferred by the authorities on Hindu^^ 
his apostacy from the Hindu iaiih. 


Revenns of parcfana Partabgarli , — In 1262 fasli, or just before 
annexation, the pargana of Partabgarli included 983 J villages, eight chaks, 
and tw’^o * niazras ’ (hamlets), and 1,263 bighas, which were not included in 
any village on the rent-roll. 1 have not been able to find out the revenue 
demand of this pargana in the day of Todar Mai, but report fixes the 
amount at one lac of rupees. It was formerly included in the Allahabad 
Subah, but when that province passed into British hands in 1800, Partab- 
garh became a part of Oudh as chakla Partabgarh, and was subsequently 
included in the nizaniat pf Sultanpur. It was heavily assessed in the 
following years : — 


ISIO fasli 1793 A.D. 
1993 ISIS H 

1998 „ 1890 „ 

1:^40 „ 1832 „ 

1959 „ 1844 „ 

1956 „ 1847 „ 

It is uuw assessod at 
At uniiexatioii it 
asseshed at 


Bs. a. p. 
9.66,433 0 0 
9,77,000 0 0 
8,16,426 0 0 
2,77,086 0 0 
3,05,772 0 0 
2,11,955 0 0 
2,64,457 'S 0 

1,72,944 6 O 



" There used to ho a rovonue of nearly Ra 40,000 realist fKpnr saR 

worhfi. "■■’< ' ' ' ' ^ 

" (Met landed c<jw<«s.'-rThere arc very few lin^mftn 
msm of these arc circumcised Kdyaths, who in the daw of 
hraoed the Moslem faith. They are now known as Sbekha ^ * 

few Patljin families, as in Bahlolpnr and Pumi Musta^ ^hm. They 
jMsemired their properties in service cither of the *!' 

nienk The Rmhmau zaramdars owe their land 
trU. Tlio Bilkharia (^hbattris bi-ateu out ot PaUt ore stiH to be 
Partab^arh. Ten vilWes paying a revenue of Ra tt.970 form the two 
csiates'of the Raja of Umri and the B4bu of Antu 

(JhMtditr's Oomp.-The Oluiklad.ir’s camp ““J, 

Hindaur and Nawabganj on tlie north ot the Sai (on the Allahabad mid 
F- zabad road) at Sandwa Chandika, and a kind of standing camp waa at 
P^abgarh. in '.the fort of which place 1,000 men, two gnus, and some 
cavalry wove tlic uaual garrison 

Places of note.— (X plac-cs of antiquarian interest in this ^rga^tia 1 wo- 
ceed to notice Partabgarh. Hindaur, and the old shnne of Pinchosid' 
which is situated within the limits of mauaa Banbirkachhi. 

PoftobaarJir-To begin with the town of Partabgarh^||^^md tliat m 

.SSX year 16lf JLB., Partjb 

per, “if StobUment 

forX A1l.b«bad Subah pved 

fVtA uiauza Mahkini, laid 

in the nt g jjjjjgJg^ff^taUs arc wanting in this respect, there Can 
■ ■ I I II n g (jiitTBl but that this was one of those frequent raids made by Q(vv- 
^ment officials against the taluijdars of Oudh, winch wore proniptod by 
the crowing wealth, power, and independence of the latter. Contumoli- 
ou^Shlvi in not paying «P Government revenue demand was 
the ordinary and plausible pretext for tiiese not unft^uonily wanton 
atLfe on the part of the local Government. To return to our tale, t^ 
siege is asserted to have dragged on its weary length for no i®** ^ P®^ 
tl^ twelve years, and still the rfya and las gallant hand held out. His 
rntfeiSc hwJming exhausted, the Governor commenced to run an 
SSdetground ^lery from_ his camp to the a 

his object. Tfltcse operations w 


his late success detemined to give the enemy Da»ie,iuiu .w. 

be^ending him in the eng««ement which ensu^* his oi^Bent ww killed 
fJLs di^rsed. festiges of the gallery above alluded to are 

still te be seen. 
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Decay oj tint town.— From the time of the defeat and death of Raja 
i)uni4pat described above, the town of Partabgarb lost its former prestige 
and gradually became less populous : and soon afterwards Nawab iCanadr 
Ali Khan alias Safdar JaM commanded an "Ahalk4r’' to tsdie possession 
of the fort in his name. Two years afterwards, Sikandmr SSh, mother of 
Rija Pirthipat, came down with a considerable force and wresW the fort 
from the Nawab's troops. He only occupied it however for six months, 
ns in a second engagement he was defeated and driven out of the parrana. 
After the lapse of another five years, R4ja Balbhaddar Singh, son of Wja 
Pirthipat, who had taken up his residence in Bewail, came down and 
recovered the fort after a severe contest. Suhseij^uently he took part with 
L41 Balwant Singh, Taluqdar of ft&mpur, in a dispute between the latter 
and the ufizim, at which the n4zim was so incensed that he marched 
against Partahgarh and overthrew the rdja in battle. The fort fell into 
the niizim’s hands, and from that time up to 1268 fasli (1866 AD.) it 
remained in possession of the Goi ernmeiil officials. Chakladars were per- 
mitted to reside in it. 


ITmdaur . — Hindaur is fifteen miles from the civil station on the Rac 
Bareli road. The name of this place is popularly ascribed to a “ Rtiehchlias” 
*Qon named Handavi, who is believed to have founded the old qasba 
,P*^8toric period. The legend, as currently believed and narral- 
ca, IS that (.jjg iTfiarvellous Riija Pdndu,* once 

came to llinaa»i.j. fought with Handavi. The latter was defeated, and 
thereupon bestowed ut,. marriage on the conqueror. The 

issue ol this luuon IS a^ertt^.^.. that section of the Sombansi clan 


that section of the Sombansi 
wlpch tribe is still to be seen in 
m or fifteen miles to the 
put any rightvs 


known as “ChawAna,” a remi _ 
mauza Kiisphtira, a “mufrad” village 
east of Hindaur. They are mere cultivators, Iv 
in the soil. Hindaur is remarkable as having been the 
Kaiihpurias under Sdrat Singh, and the Sombansis under Partfib Sin^> 
when the former were defeated; and as the alleged residence of Lakhan 
Sen, the conqueror of the Bhars and Raikwdrs (A.D. 1258). Hindaur was 
a la.vge and populous place until about a century ago when it began to 
fall into decay. The main cause of its decline appears to have been the 
removal of its trade to Pluilpiir in the Allahabad district, occasioned by 
the excessive exactions in the way of imposts levied under the later rulent 


* From the "KbaUs-tut-taVirikh,” a Persian ttanslaiion of the "Mah&hMraV' i And the 
lellowiDfc account of Kftja Finiia. There was once upon a time a certain Bija l^fp of Haa- 
tanapur (one of the lunar race of Tindu). He had two •oai>-Bidnr, who wae blind ari the 
oflspriiiK of a slave cirl, and Faadu. The latter succeeded bis fother at rotor. Om day be 
went out ehooting and saw a buck and doe antelope together. Ho put an arrow to hia bow 
and shot the back, which on doner examination was found to be not (t dew but 0 faofr t 
The Utter in dying cursed the rdja, and warned him that ho would meet with a rWoat 
death, it found under eimilar droumsteaoca. Alarmed beyond measnre, the rfia left 
hie dominiona and fled wlth^ his fOur wives to the htlla and there took up hto resldeiMO. 
Homembertng the fa^ft’a ouree bo lived to oM ago withmt oMldren. He then diiaeted hb 
wives to go forth and raise up seed to him, ae otherwiso be would ^e without iasne, and thus 
ptiish rrcrlastiogly. They refused to do ae he wished, so he then shut each up separately in 
•< octtsiii chatniwr or “kothri,” and preyed heaven to assist him The first wife who went 
in, Ei.\aod Konti, came out pregnant, and boro throe sons, named Bbim, Arjnn, arf dudbiatir. 
A iwcoiid itamol. Maddn, was likewise favoured and bore two eons, named Mb DepanAKakul. 
Jurthist'i tnsrrnd Duropadi, daughter of Raja Mjsfi, of Hindu celebrity, and BMiit'wfeatad 
tno ikstiKbliAs ilandavi, and married his daughter as desciilwd aboT*. o 
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of the Partabgarh v&i. It janow but a viilaga with aa aveifg^ popula- 
tion; nevertheless the remains still extant sufficiently attest ita former 
greatness. The ruins of the old &rt (said to liave been bnilt by the 
Handavi) are still traceable. Hindaur was one of the r^hu' 
encamping grounds of the nAsims. 

PdwshoaiddJi. — This shrine is situated at the junction of the waters of 
the Sakarui and Sai about a mile and a half from the town of Portab^h, 
It has attained its celebrity from the following fabulous narrative. Many 
years ago five Sombanais, of difi'erent villages, used to meet and perform 
their devotions at this spot. One day they agreed to cut of their heads 
(how the last man managed to decapitate iiimaelf and arrange all the 
heads is not stated, ana perhaps it would not be wise to enquire), and 
piling them together to offer them to Durga Debi. No sooner said than 
done. The heads in course of time turned to stone, and these stones were 
to bo seen until four years ago when they suddenly disappeared Thu 
place was named “ PAnchosiddh” or the “ vow of the five fulfilled." Every 
Tuesday the shrine is visited by a few persons from the neighbourhood ; 
a goat is usually sacrifice«l, and offerings made of cakes, grain, pice, &c. 
There is also a celebrated shrine in the vifiage of Sandwa Chandika,^ ■ ” 
as Chandika Debi, 

Detailed acmad of the death of Rdja Pvrthioai.--\gtB0^i^ pads on 
without noting an error (though a popular one;, bjrf^mh Mr, King 
has been misled, in connection with the deatbiaflr^aja Pirthfpat of 
Partabgarh. According to the " Qutubi," Vol. IT., the 

following is, I believe, the co n ^jH ^ ^mstorical account of .the occur- 
rence. It appears that during the Rohilla invasion,’ 

Ahmad Farukhabafl, in revenge for the seizure 

% Nawab Safdar Jang, the Wazir, directed KAle 
, whom he had nominated as Naib Subahclar of Allahabad, to proceed 
at once with an army and attack Muhammad Qiili Khan, the Wazir’s 
nephew, who was in charge of the fort at Allahabad. Accordingly K&le 
Khan, and UsmAn Khan, his nephew, proceeded to invest the fort of Alla- 
habad. R&ja Firthipat, whose dil^position towards Safdar Jang was any- 
thing but friendly, went and allied nis forces to those of the Nawab of 
Farukhabad. K&le Khan succeeded ip securing a footing in the city, but 
failed to obtain possession of the fort. Meanwhile the forces of the Wazir 
and of Ahmad Khan Bangosh had come into collision at Farukhabad, on 
which occasion the latter hod sustained a signal defeat Hearing this 
RAja Pirthfpat windrow with his men from AUahabad and return^ to 
Partabgmb. 

Nawab Safilor Jang, greatly enraged at the overt act of hostility on the 
part of bis sul^ect, resolved to.be revenged. Accordingly when encamped 
at Gutni on ^e banks of the Danges, he sent word to RAja Pirthipat to 
come and visit him. Suspecting the Nawab’s designs, Pirthipat refiued to 
oboy. Therenpon Safdar Jang wrote and declared on oath, that be inten- 
ded the rtya no evil, uid the same time premia, in the event of 
compliance, to give him the Faujdarsbip of MAnikpur, a poet which 

Tb« Bsngsuh trs sa Afffliin tribe. 
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liad been l<-ng coveted by Pirtbfmt. Deluded •»ith these Sbeeious 
promises, and by the more substantial bait held out to hifa, Riya Pir- 
tldpat, ucconmaniod by 1,000 sabres, started for Qutal Nawabl^dar 
Jang reived him with every appearance of cordiality, presented 
him with a sanad for the coveted post, and, directing a "khilat” to 
be given him, requested him to go into an adjoining tent and rol^ 
himself. At the same time ho secretly directed Ali Bi^ Khan; Ch4r- 
chin, to follow and assassinate him. Accordingly Ali Beg Khan followed 
the r4ja into the tent,' and on pretence of congratulating him on his good 
fortune, sprang upon him and endeavoured to throw him down. Pirthlpat 
was the more powerful man of the two, and in the struggle which ensued 
fell uppemost, whereupon Ali Bog Khan, quick as thought, snatched a 
from the rdja’s girdle and stabbed him Avith it mortally. The 
Raja, after inflicting a severe wound in his adversary’s face with his teeth, 
fell back a corpse. 



PARTABGARH—Pfwgmia Pabtaboamh— Ta/tsiZ Partaboabh— 
PARTiUiaAJiB. — Partabgarh lies in latitude 25“5S' north, and longitude 
81*69' east. It was founded in 16 18 A.D. by Raja Partdb Singh ; it is on 
the metalled road to Allahabad, 36 miles distant, 56 from Rae Bareli, and 
24 from SultunpuT. Tho general history of the town is given under that of 
the pargana. There is a fine old fort here built by the riya, but seized 
90 years ago by the Government. The British Government has now sold 
it to E4ja Ajft Singh, a relative of the ancient OAvner.*' It was of consi- 
derable size, but its outer wall and flanking works were knocked down 
after tho mutiny ; an inner keep and liWe walled etiH remain. It 
is a favourable specimen of Hindu architecture. The populati^ is 3,7^ 
There are six mosques, and four temples to MaMdeo, wnich in addition 
to the fort are tho only masonry buildings. Tlie annual sales in the 
bazar are about Rs. 6,000; very good sugar is made here. This place gives 
ite name to the district, tahsil, and pargana, and is four miles from Bela, the 
civil station. There is a Government high school, the registry, aad otber 
usual district ofHccs, ' 



PitSQAWAN Pargma* — TahtU MuBAUJU-^Dwtrict KHfiRI.-^Tho 
no^m pu]noa Pasgavran was fonoed in 1809 A.D. byl^eaimdiswiation at' 
tba two older pargaoas, Pasgawan and fiarwii^. It is boMStoed ou' tbe 
n<Mrtb 1^ the Muhamdi pargana, on the east by the river Ghunti, on the 
south by the flardoi district., and is sep^ted fnnn the ShiUyahtapttr 
district on the west by the Sukhota naui. Besides the last menthmed 
channel and the Qamu rivar, which is here a well cond\tcted stream, with 
an undulating sandy margin, Pasgawan is drained by two high btoked 
water courses, each of which bears tho name of (3hdha, and by a string of 
Jhlls, whose waste waters, commingled during the rains, Sow from the north- 
west comer through the pargana into the Hardoi district. 


The soil is generally of the better kind; yet much nncleared junglo 
remains, specially in the south-west ; and of a total area of 118 squaro 
miles, only 85,479 acres were found cultivated at survey (1860 A.D). 


The population is 40,741, a rate of 386 to the square mile. Ohamiirs, 
Pists, Ahirs, and Brahmans, whoso occupation is chiufly agricultural 
or pastoral, contributed the largest numbers to the ceusua There are no 
large towns or important bazars. The local trade is on a potty scale, yet 
the military rood affords facilities for such traffic as there w with Sitapur^ 
and Shdhjahanpur. 

After the dissolution of the great BarwAr estate, setUe^Siltt was mado 
with independent zamindari bodies, wlio escaping of the small 

proprietors of the neighbouring pargana, Atw^P roaria. have for tho' most 

{ >art retained their villages. ThtiijJiMp'ffIfliiber of demarcated mauzas 
leing 163, the small prop rietoi pajggili^lPz, while 21 are taluqdari. 


The pres ent M 


Rs. 60, ,523. 


-Pargana Pasgawan— TaArii MinuMnr — Dwti'ictKanm. ■ 
— This village is situated on alevel plain of fine soil, having its sides stadde<l 
with groves, tanka, and Hindu temples. It lies in latitude 27°60' north, 
longitude 80*13' east. There ore four temples, one mosque, one mud-built 
fort, and a sarte. The fort and Bar&c.were built by Ht^fm Mehndi All 
during his chakladarship of Muliamdi (1799 — 1820). They are now in 
mins. It has a sugar manufactoiy and a market (on 'W^esdays and 
Saturdays). The average annual sales amount to Rs. 1,625. Population, 
1,125.- 


Hindu 

ess 

u$ 

Muhammadans 

,*« 179 

M^es 



Males # 

sea 104 

Female# 

she 

425 

Femal#»« 

ess 75 


PXTAN Paroamir^ToJi^ Pobwa— f>ts<rfci Unao.— This paigana is 
bounded on the north by ICagi^yar, Purwa, and Panhan, on the east by 
Fkphhh and^ Bibir, on west* by Magyar, and on the south by 
Bhagwantnagar, Its area is 11 square miles or 6,910 acres divided into IS 
maums (villages). In shape it is a parallelogram, 4 miles in breadth from 
east to west, and 8 in len^ from north to south. The soil is prinei^lly 
loam. The river Ourdhoi, a tributary of the Ganges, passing thr^gh 

• By Mr 7. B, Redfcrn, C.8,, AMiitant Cootmlssfoner. 
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villftffes Birha, Siitanpur, and Rftlipur, and other rilli^s of this pargana, 
of Bnagirantnagar and Doundia Khera, ihlls into the liVer Oaji^ea at a 
spot in village Duroli Khera in pargana Daandia K)t(»a. The irr'^|atiop 
is, as a rule, effected from wells ; the water is found at an ‘awetage depth 
of 50 feet. The climate of the pargana is salubrious and suited to the 
constitutions of the residents who are generally healthy. In the vfltage 
of Pdtan a market is held on Saturdays and Wednesdays. An nnmetidled 
road from Bih4r to Cawppore passes through this pargana and through 
that of Magn'tyar. The Government revenue is Rs. 16,252 ; the rate per 
acie being m 2*5>8. The tenure is os follows 

Tatuqdari ■ *M a** ess IS Tfllagei. 

S^^hnindari ••e ••• sat ase 3 yy 


The population consists of almost all castes, btit Brahmaun and Bais of 
the higher, and Kurmis of the lower caste, are the chief proprietary body, 
and form the most numerous class. Of Muhammadans there are very few. 


Th^ total population is 5,842, comprising 5,071 Hindus and 17I Musal- 
composed as follows : — 


Ohhatlvii;^ 

Banians 

Aln'rs 

Other cAitef 


Musalmans 



Two fairs are held annually ; one is held in the month of Pfis (Deoem* 
ber^January) and the other in Jeth (May- June) on the first Thursday of 
the month in honour of and near the tomb of Muhabbat Shah. This 
darvesb lived in the time of Shuja-ud-danla, and died in that of Xsif-nd- 
daulou He is said to have come to this place on pilgrimage. It is related 
that Muhabbat Shah had a disciple or “ Mnrid" known as Ni&mat Sliah, 
whom he was very partial to. Nifimat Shah died and was buried in this 
“ takia"* (grave-yard), and |herefore, in oomraemoration of his name, 
Muhabbat ordered a fair to Ig held over hU tomb, which is still krat up. 
The majority of the people, whether Hindus of Muhammadans, havefmth in 
him ; and the cause of Nidmat’s death is related by the neighbours as 
follows : — One day a^nmi cn his way home fn>m the fields fell accident- 
ally into a dry well, called out Muhahoat’s name for help to take hhn out 
of the writ, as ho had faith in him and epnsidered him present everywhere^ 
but without any result ; be ^en callea Nidmat, who instahily appeal, 
took him by the hand, and drew him out of the well The next day the 

* Th» tete {» well kaown in tta Ticlnity, nnS Is geosnlly called ** Tskto-fcs-iBSto'* 
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BAtme Kutmi aiiendod the darveah*a lodgiag^ but saluted Shall 

ouly, aud oa being asked why, he related tlia matter la fuU^ 
Muhabbat getting eniagcd with hia disciple, KiAmat, ordered jbim to die 
whi^ command he directly fulfilled. 

The second fair or mela in (May- June) was established by MuUabbat*3 
disciple, Shafqat Shah, in honour of bis religious master. 


This pargana was, prior to its being hold by the Bais Chhattris, in the 

g issession of Bhars, tliough it was considered as fonning part of the 
anauj kingdom. In the Nawabi the site of the tahsil was on the westeru 
side of this town, whercatahsildar resided, who had also the charge of the 
thAna or police station. It was formed into a pargana by Akbar Shah, 
deriving its name from the town PAtan. 


PXTAN~Paf^una Patak — Taksil 'Pvimx^ District UnjLO. — The principal 
village of pargana Pitan, tlistrict Unao, The river Lon flows past tne 
little town which has a population of 2,373, a temple dedicated to Ma- 
h&deOf and a school attoiuied by forty-two pupils. The tomb of a faepr, 
Muhabbat Shall, whose spirit is supposed to exercise those into whom 
satan has entered, attracts two annual fairs. One a little one in Marcli , 
at which about 8,000 people congregate, the other is held in 
and sometimes 70,000 persons assemble including many muqidsSr Tn(Sr^“ 
insane are tied in hundreds to trees opposite the tomb, night, and it 
is said benefit thereby. 


PATTI — Pargana VxTtX^Tahsil PATO^fH^fn'e^ Pahtaboahh. — 
lage, which is also the seat jf 4*aihsil7'i3 on the road from Bela to Ch^KST 
in the district of Sult^aptMt' Tlie place is called so from the divisipn 
which took the Bachgotis. It is thirteen miles from Par- 

tbirty-six from Allahabad. The population amounts to 1,584. 
Thci;e arc two mosques and one school. There arc a thAna and tahsil. 


PATTI DALIPPUR -Pargana-^TahM Vxrti-^DistriU Partabctaiih,— 
This large paigana at the south-eastern extremity of Oudh^ bordering 
on tbc Jauupur district, is conterminous with the tahsil of the same 
name ; it was originally called JalAlpur Bilkhar. It covers 468 square 
miles, of which 217 are cultivated ; Hs population is 223,173 or 477 to the 
square mile ; of these 36,517 are Brahmans, 16^287 are Cfhhattris, 29,222 
are Ahirs, 26,890 are CfaamArs, 85,380 are Kurmis. Of these Chhattris 
6,60$ are Bachgotis, but a very large number of them are alleged to be of 
impure blood, and have no share on the propgrty of the clan. 

There are ten Baohgoti taluqdars haying among them 683 villages, and 
a numerous body of shmefaoldersi with thirty-five villages and Oldy 14 
copyholds mnoi^ them« 


There are 960 Bilkharias, but alfthe eight villages belopg to one man. 

There ate 406 Birgbansis, but the fourteen Dirgbansi villages belong to 
one small taluqdar ; toe rest of the Chhattris have no proprietary rights. 
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The following extracts are t^n from the settleinent refM»-t ' 

Man;^! Chhattris are the origilial zamindara of Patti Dalij^ur, a Wittily 
still exists iu Adh&rganj. 


Landed coMef . — Pargana Patti Dallppur, as it now exisia, indudes 
816 vil’agcs. I give the detail of ownorsliip according to castes : — 





Tttluqf/ar, 

Hufrad^ 

Totai. 

Bacbgoti ... 

a«4t 

... 

683 

86 

7*8 

Dirgbiinti .. 


... 

16 

0 

16 

Sombahfil 



<• 

6 

6 

Brnbrnau 

tat 

iM 

0 

64 

84 

Kiyath ... 

• at 

• •• 

u 

4 

4 

OoHb&in ... 

e*. 

... 

0 

1 

1 

KttkwAr 

tt« 

... 

. 0 

2 

2 

Htjkumar 

• at 

»•* 

0 

S 

2 

Itncb 

• •a 

• •• 

0 

1 

t 

Blmt 



0 

I 

1 

Bilkham ... 

• at 

#•« 

0 

8 

8 

Hhekh ... 


... 

0 

1 

1 

Bathau .•< 



0 

S 

2 


Total 

• •• 

698 

117 

816 


Government villtgt 




1 


Opaiid Total 


0 

0 

816 


The 683 Bacligoti talinjdari villages constitute the following estates : 


II 

mu Saifabad ... share ^ 


I’attl Saifabad ... 

AdhirKtnj. 
lUcy^ur Bichbaur. 
Madbonur 
Uruyyadih, 


share ^ 

20 

Dariiptira 

Dasmthiiufe 

ibh&npur. 

Atgaw^n 


The remaining fifteen tahiqdari villages compose the Dirgbansi estate of 
Parhat on Uie Jaunpur border. There are less Muhammadans iu this 
tahsil than in any one of the other three tahsils of the district. 


The Bilkhan4X8, — At tlic time of the Rajput colonization, after the fall 
of Kanauj, and the dispersion of the Dikbit colony of Samoni, Obailmr 
Sikh* fourth son of Jaswant, and great grandson of Balbbaddar Dikhit, 
migrated into Oudh, took possession of the fort known as "Kot Bilkhar’’ 
in inaiiza Bilkhar (now inuuded within the limits of manza Ayy&pur on 
the left bank of the Sai), and settled there. His descendants came to be 
known as Silkhariaa. Wheffier tliis name was assumed from the place 
itself or from a famous Mah&deo (still to be seen at the i^t), called 
Bilkham&th/* which was enshrined therein, must for ever remain doubt- 
ful. At this point 1 shall allow Mr. King to tske up the history of Ihe 
pargana, 

a 

“ T/w Imperial hostility, which caused the destruction of 

the Bhars, indirectly led to the next scene of the drama. Ai4-ud*dtu 

* Mr. C, A. Ktliott, io hit chrosiolet of Oonto, givet tbo ntuieM hat 

hdicre to be incorrect. 
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mttUi’s imiib wm kutdled lita CSbtwh^a C3>h«it»i» < Maini^i 

au4 h& ihwr <ki8trad;i«ii« Hmt CfeAidiiiu w«i« Intdite 

a»*Batagot»,’ a name deitv^d from a smut named *fia«li* litt #iKtt(fair 
tft ^eir inea To this dd name tke devoted dan reciurnid to eonoeal 
tlid^ tfVOfMtilud name of Chanhibo} and ttoaco <»me a daa Ciboldilr^ 
BOW taowB as * Badigotk* Two mOmbda of tlik dan miffrated east* 
waft}; and native bistoi^r mco^ that in the month of l^waa 1888 
Sambat (d)bot 1200 AJiy BariAr Singh, BaobgoU, came with idt 
brother KAnh Singh from Delhi, two adventurots apnuftotly, in eeaidi 
of serviocr or ojf |dunderv KAnh Singh jirooeeded to Bei^, and X lun 
not awaiio whether hia fortunes can be tracod; but BariAr Six^ ontmed 
tho servjbe of Rl^a RAmdoo,' the Bilkharia 1^ of not oidy Patti bnt 
much odier land m tlie neighbourhood. BariAr Singh rose to be the 
chief mttitar^ ofBcer under his master ; and hia ambition was dxcouraged 
bj his marriage to RAja RAindeo's daughter. It is said that tho mjai 
OB the a|mroaim of death, advised his son, Dalpat SAh^ to rid himself ot 
so fmminable a subject; but the letter containing this advice fell into 
BariAr Singh’s hand, and he anticipated the trcachorous counsel by put- 
ting DaJjpat SAh to death, and seising the estate frr himself. Another 
ac^nt IS that he was peaceably married to RAmdeo’s daughter and 
heiress, and thus succeeded his frther-inJaw. This story sounds ^lnaass 
m oomparisoB with the oriier, which should in the interests of &8to^ 
be preferred. 

“ Baridr Sit^jh and kia deaeendan^^Ban&^m^ l^ing thus master 
of the vast estates of tho Bilkharia, bc^mos me starting point in our 
history, which will bo occupied in following the fortunes of one part of his 
descendants. Before however doing this, I will give a brief account of his 
immedintej|suc wiUi their present positions, RaiiAr Singli hiwl four 
jjeens » 

“ jpret.— Asal Singh, from whom w named a pargana m Sultanpur 

" (Second.— Chyiij. or QAngO, whose descendants are called RejwArs, and 
live in the Chfoda pargana of Sultanpur, in taluqas RAropur and GAra- 
pur, Ac, 

" Sfrifti— QhAtam BAe, whose fow deseemhmts can now <mly be found 
in the Ssnftfpur, Sikri, and Barba viHagcs of Dalippur, and Mahruput of 
' pargana P0d4iL 

“ Bbgb, '*»bo inherited such portions of the estate as were 

not dp^^wed of among the above. Though 'the youngest, he succeeded 
to the tltift ^ 

^ 4t0mda^t$.-‘Tbe ^^n<^t* of RAi Singh 
deservA a pan^g m^ee, as they arc now to bo identified as the taftht' 
danofsomhlil^l^riiM . » 

" i%sc.'’>‘C8iahrf«fA;.*he youngmd, succeeded his fethmr in < 

vlfeMmA— Rdp Singh, whose descendants are now ialnqdars of Hasan- 
pur m Sidtanpur, and having become Uusslmans are known as KhAn- 

20 
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sAdas. • Thu story of their conversion to hloBle^ . u vanoasly 
and I will not trespass on a drnnsin of feeble which skiody htdofigs W W 
contemporary, the Settlement Officer of Snltdnptir, 

Third.~^A»fi6h Singh, whose descendants, under tirecStssBe of IBty- 
kuintir, are in the estates of Dera and Meopin^^ in Fyssahwi. younger 
son having succeeded to bis fathet’s estate becomoshfr^ 

Chakrpati had two sons ; Bahub&r, whose descendants are Id he, fomi^ in 
the Atchsan ildqa of twelve villages, whidi however has not maholaiiidd its 
independence, pmt having been aWrbed into an estate in (he 'Snlbd^tr 
distnot, and part having been re*united to the Patti Sai&bad ^^tatea by 
mortgage Bomc sixty years ago. 

" OoshtHn Singh . — Ohakrpati Singh’s'second son was Oosh&in Singh, who 
had four sons. ... 

“Fivet . — Harbans Ede, the youngest, succeeded to the title and 
estates. 

*!<■ 

“ Second . — Hamir Deo or Haram Deo Singh, whose descendants are in 
an independent village called Sirsi, and in Sar&c Jamwari in the U4qa of 
'ladhopur. 

" Third . — Karnn Pal Singh, whose dcscoodants are in Ujia and l^hdi 
of pargaua Dalippur. 

" Fonrth . — Lakhan Son Bde, whose posterity arc in Sheosat and Pben- 
hdn; the former an independent village, and the latter in the Adbdrganj 
estate. Harbans Bde, the younger sou, had two sons, Dingur Singh and 
H&hax Singh. Up to this time the estate had gone by the name of 4^al~ 
pur Bilkhar; but on the death of their father the Imtbers divided the 
estivto, and it is observable that if the chronicles arc true, which say tha^ 
up to this time the younge.st son had been tho usual successor of his ffither, 
they may be croditod hero in tho reverse, and henceforth we shall find that 
the course of nature was followed, and the elder son succeeded to his 
father's estate and title. Dingur, older son of Harbans, got 11-SOths in 
the division of the paternal estate, and Kdhar Singh got 9>20tha' The 
former astate was called Dalfppur, the latter Patti, and Cnnia the division 
tile two parganas so named begin a sepmato existonce; ' . 

C%t2hii^a.-^Dalippor has been lessoned by the transfer oS. an estate 
called Chilbila to the ostatos and pargana ol tiie Smnbansi Cbhattris in 
Partabgarh.” 

”Sonpara ('Pais;.— Patti was increased by the annexation ofthirto> 
six villages known as Muhil Sonpum on the extreme east the 
district. This was effected 1^ Ditrin l^mml^hghin 12^ fiiali; abrat 
fifteen other villages of Bmjalpur were acquired by him fi|||n Bsus €hhat- 
tris, and the estates of Saifabad, filty^tilo villages, were wrested h^m the 
Muliks (a Muhammadan family]) by the same talnqdar. i^th , and 

• Th« Bij« ol Kntvrit is the prmat Hinds tsprewnttUTe ol Bdp Sing^, | .^ 1 



bttVe been dividdl into severed estate* noir UeM by tbeir neveml 



^Afew details will be given of the eldest branch of the fhmUy, wbicb 
deutands the first notice* 


't 

DaUp ]^. — Fifth in desoont from Bfngur ESe, ttduqd^ir' 
ofibe mrgana of Dolfjppar, was Sujdn Edc, who was sucoeedod by 
his son wsy Singh, This taluqdar had two sons who survived him. Ran 
Buddh Singh and B4z Bahildur. Tho latter procured a division m tha 
paternal esti^ and was tho (bunder of tho Dori&pur ildqa. the second in 
nnportanco in this paigana. , 

ffMwy (if tihe Adhdrfaiy family . — The history of tho DaKppnr 
(or as it is now called tho Adhdrganj) family presents a sncoession 
of violimt deaths. 


“ Sifrin it&e lutd his son, Oaj Singh, were killed by a Shekh family of 
the luwhltshahr pargaua in Jaunpurl which borders on ttio Dalfppur 
paigana, R&e Buddh Singh (the chief of this house, who Moeived the 
title of Bde from the B^upur Bdja of Sultanpurl joined Nawab Shujd- 
ud-daula in his war with the British, which ended with his defeat 
Buxar in 1764 AD, Adhering to the fortunes of tho Nawab, ho is se^ 
to have been killed at the subsequent battle of Mnhoka. 

“ BAe MtherbAA^ He was succeeded by R(io Bbaw&ni Singh, 

-who was followed by his son, R&e Mchorb&n Singh, who was tho lost 
of the family who held the pargana of Dalippur by a single revenue 
engagement. About 1780 A.D., this taluqdar fell into arrears, and 
adopting the usual jwHcy fleil beyond the Oudh border to Bindh&cb«], 
^ south of the Ganges, in the MJrsapur district. He died very shortly after 
this, leaving throe sons. 

,t. n&e Biateharl . 

t. n ChsnMris Bokbili. 

S, „ Sitta Bakfaib. 

‘'2%s three sons <if dlfehefb4n^^S^ngA~True to their instinct, these 
broilers kept up such a loign of torror and disturbance, by plundering 
and mardenng those who submitted to the officers of Government and 
made tenns for the payment of the revenue, that they were soon permit* 
ted to return to tihour homes, and degrees to acquire some considerable 
nwldons of tiheir anoesttal estate. R&e Bindesburi Bakhsh acquired the 
following sections of the estate: — • 



A«inSMWl4 eimtsltttng 3S villsgea 
Seyren, ' 0^ is So, 
KlUNhlk^ dlUo X* do. 

Wixir ditto SI do. 


SI 


“He died about 1824 AD,, being killed by the Taiuqdar of Ratti Sai- 
fabad of 9-20tl»; msd, being childless, was succeeded by bis brother 
Cliaub&ije Rakhsh, who recovered sixteen villages of the pargana. which 
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liad been since Mebabto Singh’s the' 

He died in ^jod loft no i8sne> save an il)e||itiiita(e jgiM and. dimeter 
by tvyo women. The sou, Bisheshwar, is j^tidddToi' in ibe vil^fs Dif 
HuhJcori. The younger sou of R&e HtwitdO' t^en' ni«eMid0i^l0' Hie 
estate ami died in 1852, but not befbre he hod added-fonf' ii«ai« .vijlbl||ea 
to tho estate by revenue engagement for th«to. He also get) the 
of Phenhan by fighting the M^lhojnir taluqdar for it. He was so^oeeded 
b^ his son, KMka, who died, as some say, by an accidental dibtdMi^e qf ,a 

E istol, hut, as others say, by his own hand, in consequence of disedit^ng 
is mother in an intrigue with a servant. He was followed m ilSSS by 
his brother, the present taluqdar, Bde Midho PamhAd. The residenee m 
the taluqdsur is in the village of Balippur, some six miles from the heiid> 
quarters station, in a south-east difeetion.” 


" The BaehffoH ehna. — It will not be neces^ry here to reeonnt the 
family annals of each of the houses of the Bachgoti cion. They would 
he found more fitly in a history of the landed f^iiies of tho district. 
My object in tho above sketch has been to give a cine connecting the 
chief house of tho clan with the days of old, and to show how the other 
families have sprang from the i>arent stock, 

“ Kukna Pdnde.—1 will devoto a short space to the history of the Patti 
families in matters which, being of comparatively recent oecdlr^SKe, m$jf 
be of volnc to those whose duties require a knowledge ot such annals. 
Sumer Singh, eightii in descent from Kdhar Singh (wheuoo Patti as a 
separato pi'oporty dates) was a minor when his father, Phir Singh, died. 
His factotum was one Kishna Fftnde, .whose &mily fortrmn is still to he 
found in Pdmi Shiu Fmrslidd, in the vilh^e of Kohraon in the Dasrathpur 
estate. He moved faithless. Instead of paying the revenue he emliez- 
zled it, and tiien got tho enga^mont in his own hand, and ejected the 
hereditary master, who flo\l to Rewnh. For twelve years Kisbim reigned ; 
but Sumer Singh, grown up, allied himself with the poworftd RAja of 
Partabgarh, and overthrew and slew the treacherous Brahman, whose pos- 
terity nave acquired an under-propriotsiry title in Pdrai .Shin’ ParwAl 
from our settlement courts. 


“ JTAa The paiganaof Patti, as constituted till, its -recent 

oonsolidatioQ with Dalfppur, was a most romarkaUe instance of tlie .pon- 
terminousness of the promrty of a elan with the limits of a paimoa. 
There was not a single vulage in Patti which did not belong to q B^- 
gqti IMm till recent arrangements included the Parhat estate m R^ 
Maheeh NorAin Biighansi* (fifteen villages) in thepar^na. Keitiierwqs 
there one independent village. In Dmippur there are zaimndan' not 
Bathgotis, nor even Rstipats. ", 

"The eld Bilkharia man hasafewspemmenssHKin Patti, chie^y.in the 
northern portimi in and about Hie now extiaot Annmgahad taluqa, whero 
they h(dd eight villages. Ilierpaly two HQkharia t&qasi^. theBe.<il..ti^ 

S a of TJmn and the BAbu of Antih Me and have been for maay. yeMa 
uded in the Partabgarii patgana, cl which we shqil .qpeak presently. 


n .. to be nsUy im ottslioot of tbe Oftkiiaria 

Dtirgid&a, semau mn ot &i^ SirndeoTeMra 




, eboremenUoaoil.*’ 
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Gwr^ oi Brnkgunii , — Therd jjcmia .BfftlmMut 

iKtttfindiiHi in iift]r<fotir viUag««, w&o. b<meTor, 0W19 tbeir {aiKilt 

BneligoUfl. Thev hdq ii^rwATia &«iiutaaa. Uta F4sda,iBum}y is 
tie <^4he BM^hgotis. 7h« Betti tiuniify CNtitte^ 

be tbnfid in Aeogpur. 17uN{n of Dalippnr era in BKli4pttr, new pe^ e|^ 
^dpige of Bataitniai. 

fiiU^ iobog to llneoilinens, who acqaired tiem by ewvjlp 
r^ideced to the Dalhi>pnr fhmily!" '! 

. " JPi»Hton <^f Ikdippur x!t,n<kr wctfiM tehtil of-Fitii 

yftjt eulxndiaato totiio NAdtn nftSuitonpnir. A ciehlaAftr ne# ' "to be 
poetod to the three paigamta Patti Dtilppor and Paiitihgarhi ' iBe he«d< 
^nartMM wm at Put«%nib, oad hU nsuol oamekig gtnniMie m hki toeM 

were « Bflltiper tiioee to PiwMiti ll'arda, SMnhjttimr. WAii and ilogtpnr. 

It » not worth while to give detoilii of each tr^iiiv ; 1 will notloe o^y 
thow whom admlniotintion or tuoi-adininietration produced reaults Wh»m 
are wnrtii Icnowing. 

“JPottie of JuiHnffafh . — HuI'ia RAq (firom 12(11 to 12(ffi fasti \ 
ondeavourea to arrest Diwidi Zabar &mgh of Patti talu^m in 120d fasU, and 
an enconuter took place in Jaisiugaih, where the chieftain's fort waa.««g[|< 
ZtdMurStngfa lied, Bind a PAnde&nhman, named Deoman of XsApnr, engaged 
for tie payment dl' the revenao of the wtude par|j;n&a for 1204fS fwdi. 

In 18(Ml, &bar (Singh recovered his poHition. Rt'ija i^wAni ParafaAd, who 
was nAsim for one year (120t fhsli), pruneoded to coerce the BaJs villages 
of ^npnra, and seised labri Bakhsh and Paipish Singh (both now alive) 
as a materiai gnarsntee. The Bais rose ns one man, and attacking tite 
nittim, e^ted the release of tbuir leaders b^ore they were trdeen far. 
liiey then withdrew across the border into the Jatiupur dwtrict, but the 
removal of the ntisim from office enabled them to return to their homes 
very'shottiy. 

"Ffnttis ^ JMdi^r^Uir . QhoUva Kpseu (nAsim from 1226 to 18B0 
fitsli), to punish B&c PiythipAl Singh. Taluqdar of Rnepnr Bichhaur* for 
the murder cl one Bah^ur lAl, a i^dngo (father of present <i&ahtigo 
Sital inve^ the fort of t>a6d|mr, imd for mnetoon days the 

ha;t% ragi^. On the 2<Hh, Pirthlp:U Singh fled, and for tiireo years the 
estate Wo* held ' fehAm^’ Irann the lalu<|dar’8 elder sOn. Jagmehan Singh> 
to^ ihemigagenieiit, for the estate for two years. In 1 232 fasti, PirthijpAl 
tnopwed it JogtiKtiiaa is stiU alive; hut from phat time ho has 
an htthedle. , 

THra. — %TAj>ud-dia Huaen Khan's (nihsim from 1231 
to ItftkM) tenia ^oilkie/i notahle fight took place between B4» Bin- 
detikuit Bayuhi^ B^nparaad Diwan nrtbipti Singh of OraindhUh and 
JtotolhfiMrthnfiMMaindon’eftosae border land in Bobir Ttea l%e>l>atito 
mirtaltK|dirwtold]ied.aiidiHStombuto toseeninlsyfairTtoai Bemto 
them is * hii^ (gMi^ or f<»bd) betwixt the. mwMat DaliM^ 

we|dt«w of Bindeshnri, and sp!^^ toePpti^llilppiiss. 

• into in tss«. 
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who oro closely cotmected with the tTrap^idlh'toioi^^r; 

eat nor^drink, nor halt in each other’s vilifies. ' ' ' ^ -f 

" Daralum Bhgh' (ndaim ). — la 1285 /a 

San^ldfpi Brahinan of no coste). invesj^ tbe |»cts.ofr C^hiw^* 
Baknsh, tahiqdir of Dalippnr (suceesacNr to tho shnn . , .IBm 

taluqdar as usual escap^, and shortly afterwaida i^einatatedhkoada ia 
cial favour. Darshan ^ngh was twice Bdiaai--~Onoe from l235 to i24|!,«nd 
again in 1345-46 frsli. ; > '.y,, - 

“ JKTdn Sin^ (0zim),-^’th}B mao, who has , ochioTOd |>otml<dif 
was n4xim from 1353 to 13.54 itojli. Hn term of office was not rmnmdc- 
able. In 1255 fasli, W4jid All Ahau, for some pdvate gru^e (people 
say concerning an elephant, which lUe Pirthf]^ Singh m Dfiddpur had 
refused to «re him), allied bitnaelf with that tudqdars two sons, l^ghijai 
Singh and Kaadhfr Singh (the latter had hy adoption acquired an nme- 
pondent estate now known as the hissa half or I^ti &^had). 

and invested the fort of D&ddpur. After eighteen dcys fi^tirng, the 
taluqdar was oblig^ to evacuate the place, and escape into Bntish terri- 
tory. 'Hie son, Sigbijsd Singh, obtained the estate, hut matters were 
accommodated in two months, and the fathm' returned to power. 

*' The xamndare of Phenhdn and H<nrUa^.-rA» an instance d[ talnq- 
dans tenure and method, it may be w(wth while to leoount how the aamin- 
dar of PhenlUin and Ho^pur, which villages are and were in the Dalippur 
estate, took <»i himself to mortgage his lands to Singh of Mddhe^r. 
Sitla Bakhsh of Balippur at once resented the liherty^ and the bands were 
mustered on each side. They met in Fhenhkn; The fight waa detennin- 
ed by the capture of a Mldhopor cannon hr Sitla Bakhsh’s mei^ and the 
villages remained as ^ey wera Another illustration of taluqdari manners 
is the story of Bandhir Singh (late husband of Thaktukin i^t Kunwar ot 
9-20th Patti taluqa, and son os aforesaid of B4e Pirtblp^ of Bfu^xr) mid 
Mangal Porsh&d. The former, hearing ancient hostUite to the letter, 
seized him one day in Kishnnganj in the Sultanpur district whmi off his 
guard, and tortured him to extort money. After a month of this wOlic he 
lot him go. Mangal Parsh&d applied to the iiazhn, j^hfi Alt Khan, for 
redress, which Randhir Singh did not wait to ^ administered ^ BhiBed the 
countty and remained under the guise of a iqer^iant ftk mmiy' modths 
travelling from jdace to place. At last ^cs tracked him to Kasote in 
Alle^bad, whom the mi^istrate of the district arrte^ him, Be was madjd 
erver to the nfteim who went to Allahabdd towe.him. He wsil pro> 
perly kept in painful confrsement at iLudknow, thd was relete^ only 
when the British Oevernment was esthbllsned in Qodh.” 

Plamofnote . — I now fwoposo to record a tow notes in ooane^oh'With 
the old fort of Bilkhar, tM tWj^e of (%auh4i^ at.Pa{a8iimpur,„theMrU- 
lages of D&ddj^, Path, add DmfmMfr, wKfidt, aio the only pkees Of any 
aitdueologictd mtmmt to pnig«ma-iw^ Badf^qrar; , ' ' 

‘‘Bo<HtlBidfVr>With r^gfti^ lo 0 ^ the 

S ves the fopowine account, whim is Ourmtly hdieved in 
any hundreds of ye.ars ago Ohaibar S4h, anomtor of K4mdq» Bil- 



frith. tmcestor^ t|w 

luiim frlm.iMntotioAs to of^enahtAte, j^e Bbrun^ »iai a 

titU 4Mid heatowing on him tin nuniadan ef .Ute. ontire; paii^tlDik l{%ving^ 
tha IbiMier ti hk miadiidfii, to^ 

pOMeatlotMa# tba Imnani lawin ni the naigatkat w&i ostililtahiBlf 
ttui^ l^^tlnur, boUt thf fnmotis fort known W ' Bfot BiUthlir/^ ^ 

wbinkrmoMto Titii fort foaj bn laid tn kn'ik b^ tW 

hkfotfoid' f>^t tiifo wkbiirfos. A bwfSii^ ot' hojj^roiinbMl^ 

of tho'dcli^, wbieh ia sUH to be seen within the ruim, k, and bos 
fr(^ ijme ia>i|^om(Hdal, ^>*0^ m SUk^rniMi. A k anunallT bdd 
herd od tbib dmunt, wlu^. takes' {dado <fo the Idih 

(Fdbi|ii^*'HarchX attdannuds about kAPOpf»j»fo i^w ’tht( wom inuoinr 
diatb neigbptQvudtddd. If pkroutaldt^ Qa^s wafor is pburld 4d^> 
otbIrWise fktei* £rom the 'Bai ; whifo offorin^^ of i^ers, frait,nn4 plw 
complete the ceremony. The fort of Bilkhar was snoj^mivelv Occnplea by 
tbeMescendantb’of Qhaibm' Sdli down to Bdja Bdmdeo 'Sin^. with whose 
nUd" the Buptmnaey of the BUkWks terminated. It U further 
aaberted that some 6QQ years or; more ago, Bariar Singh, ancestor of the 
Bachgotis, dew Rdja It^mdeo, and took poas^ipn of the fort, and his des-* 
cendants to the time of Harbana B&o occupied ih When the paternal acres 
were divided between Pingur and Nihar Singh, the two sous of Harhaus 
B^t 'KiOt Btlkhar* fell to the lot of the 'foniaer, who is ancestor in a 
direct lind o€ the prttent Tdoqdw of Palippur, B&e Hidho Psrshdd Singl). 
Dfofur ^ngh and his .heirs omttinued to occapy the fort down to the year 
llbO fodi (A. 177^), ehen the last owner, Kde Meherbiin Singh, name 

into ocdlimon widr the addm, who razed the fort futd left it in ruins. Tho 
1 ^ is on the lefo bank of the Sai, some seven niilea from the headquar- 
ten of the dishiot. The ruins of dto old fort may be seen on an elevated 
platemr sunounded on three sides by ravines and bmken ground covered 
with scrub jungle, imd OB die fourtb side by the river. The fosse is clearly 
diatinguishable all rtiund.” 

!f%e fomjak ^ €hav^drjiet>.rrConi^ the temple of Chaub&igsy my 
{HTodebessor has placed the foUowinig on record 

pin thaydlagP iof Paia6iimpaf,m the Parkpur ilhia$ is dtaated a 
fone of tbc gpddptn Debi, who, is worshipped uno^ tho name of 
0^l^)ajhi^a. It u said to be ^ superlative antiquity, and, in proof of it, tho 
{Hn^ amerl that dip ]h®ro Alba, whoso praises and deeds form the subject 
S(^ to this day, and whose tomb is shown at Ohuadr, woT' 

. h^, and made a well at this place, which is still visible. 

Ind^^ Aina is’saik.ie have oemtinnedhis vjsift to the shrine long after he 
dkilfpeMred foam mc^tallifb; and stories of his apparitions are told, but 
1 imi 3 aelsitottf.ihs«k? 

Two fofo%;inke^l^^ one an die 9tb Knfor (^aptenW* 

October), and the ether foth Cbsit (IlMeh'April), . 0» ends oessr 
riim some djXlfo pei^e, with& a radius of, shout foQi ngipes or so, coi|^ »( 
, rti admdnk tn tfob clnmrvaaoel'wcmifoa shore with, s^foisn^ 
to i^ldimnidi, mrtensiim sacrideial oieriligi^of gdats aatd stt^^ifottii^are 
mad%at dlls dirine of Cmanhfojb 
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Dd&dpur.—Di&dpat—m UieB4epurBkhtMUi]riail«|i^h^^ 

£^crly a place of aomo note. It is 

the town and fort, TJi&i Khiu, waain tb» fbt Int 

that alarmed for his safety at the iCuiutilMBaidgn lBW»stoa>lfeSi^ilWlw^ 
faith of IslAm, and retamed as an adbersnt with the oomipsi^M 
d(u Khiiji to the Saltan’s court. He was Hwb lewaidsNl wm 
of twelve villages in this past cS the conmtra and dwhheda Kmiiln 
within the Suosh of ‘Allahabad. IBs two tarotltcani, Swthftt^Ehabh^lEhdC 
Khan, founded about the same time thetwoa^ae^t vQla||^ef Hnilifeir 
pur and Sarde Saif, After a lapse of some lime, the proporlgr of Bfeid 
Khan and his posterity passed into the iiands of a femify of Wsrdha ‘Cbimt* 
tris* (on ofbboot of the Bachgoti elmi), and was Iw tiiera Wtttlt list 
fosH (A.D. 1795), when it became ineoi^rated in <lm tahtqa of Bstli €laif- 
ahad. On partition of the latter estate in 1217 feSlt (A.I 1 . 1909), iMddo 
pur went into the taluqa of Balpur Bichhaut. The two siegM, whltdi have 
rendored the fort of D&ddpnr famous, have alreadv been narrated in Hr. 
King's account of the pargana. It was only iomlo«t in At). 1858, When 
orders were issucil to destroy all native standing forts. Dilldpar iiself 
has now dwindled down into a small and insignificant village. 

The Boohgoti clan deserver a more general notice ; it numbers, induding 
the l^jkttm&rs, above 40,U(K) in Oudh besides in Jauupur ; it extends 
over three districts — Partabgarh, Sultaopur, and Fyzal^— having started 
originally from Tappa Asl in Sidtanpnr, to whiidi one of its earljjr smons gavo 
its name. It was exceptional^ fortunate during the mutinies ; nmm of 
its chiefs lost oven a portion of their estates through persistence in re^l> 
Hon, or concealment of cannon ; none of their estatm are of unwieldy slsOt 
tho largest, tliat gmieraliy known os H issa.'igaia, covering only (K^OOO acres. 
Several of its loading men are conudorabie intelligence and edueatjqn. 

Tho clan originallv possessed a very perfect feuddmganlsiarion; itrr&ja 
of Hisfmpur tumea Musahnan, and since then its ntaUr termfeiUlcgy 
lias become confused. It has several riijas, several diwfots, several l^bui, 
and se^iral rftos. For a farther history of the Rdjkuxnfr twaneh^ see 
pargana Aldeman. 

It only rmnains to be added tliat tho pargana is a fertile and w«j} 
v,.v{j|iteted one. There are numerous jhjlB, and water is found at abotii 24 
footn the surfeoe; 

PIHXNIf'-^JPnfpatta PiHiCKi FmoAEWa— BauxAiuj^JHitriet 
HA|a}Oi.-^(liatitade 27718' north, lot^udo S0''14' east) A tdiWn bf 
7, ,582 inhabitants on the tunetalled hotweeii l^tapur and'ShiU^' 
hftnpur ; 2,tll88 of the nesidmtt* aro Mufaainniacbfos,'tiid 4,494 are HhiiifhA 
They ore lodged in 327 briidc and 1,493 mud houses. Its puHfo 
ings are a police starion and a Qovemmeat soheKd. Its (dnef infosest li^ 
in its attomBtpi wKh Akbar's Cdehrafod chanceScr, Sadr 


• ttuM fomrCbM 9m a iwMU eOdWOt of ttw PsObai 

mMHusk Ttntembaertvof II trails 

^lornwndia tihvmttm alfiMiss moMSidMa to 
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Two accounts are given of the founding of PibAm. Tlio Hinilus trace 
it to a settlement of Dubd Brahmans invited from KanauJ by Rfiia 
Lakban Son, the Qaiir conquei’or of the Thathcra fort at Simaurgaxii. 
The Muhammadan liistory, as collected by Mr, McMinu, is this : — 

"At the date of the battle of Bilgr4m (A,D. 1540), Abdul Qhafdr, 
Sayyad, was qdzi of Kanauj. He had a younger brother, Ablul Muqtadi. 
After Humaytiu was oxpefleti by Sher Shdh, and took vefnge with Shall 
Tufauidsp of Persia, it is alleged that the latter called <m Sher Shdh to 
state why he usurped the throne which belonged pro|^)oily to the Mughal 
Rher Shah in return colleetCNl various siatcjiuonts trom nobles of Indiai 
proving that Huirjuiyun wxis not a true believer Abdul Gliafiir was 
required to send a similar statement Ho refused to do so, and t4) escape 
Shev Shih*8 vengeance, he left Kanauj, and cmiccalod himself in the juughs 
on the opposite side of the Ganges where Pih&ni now staiuis. 

" In 1555 nura&y6n retuniod, and Abdul Ghafur from his hiding placo 
Bent a letter of congratulation. Humdvfiri gave liim fm* villagtjs reut- 
froc in parganas Pasgawan and Piudarwa; also live iliouHnnd bighns of tho 
jungle in whicli he had found «heltor, Tliis spot was therefore called 
Pilniui ; Piuhani meaning concealment, and a towm founded in the forest- 
clearing. 

" Qhaf6r Xlain was the son of Abdul Muqtxuli. lie was sent to the 
Qfiz5-nI-QuzzAt at Delhi as a pupil. Ho made gicat progress, aiitl w.%s 
brought Ix^fore the Emperor Akbar, who made him tutor to Jahilngij ; and 
was so pleased vfiih the latter’s success in his stiulies, that ho entitled his 
prec(‘ptor Naw&b Sadr Jalifin, and made Inm sadr or chief mufti of tho 
empire. It is possible, however, that this pioinotion w^as duo to Sadr 
Jahan'a conversion to tho new' religion of which Akbar was the high 
priest, and into which Sadr JahAn led his two sons The sadr was the 
fourth officer in the empire. He wvib the highest huv officer. He was 
administrator general and iiupiisitor into religious oj)imon. Sadr JahAn 
continued to serve under Jaluingir — a proof, if any was needed, that tho 
latter emperor sliarcd the free-thinking viow.s of hi.s father, or he would 
never have allow'cd the official guardianship of tl»c puiity of the faith to 

be held by a pervert Sadr Jahaii’s tomb is at Pihfini. It w^^s 

completed in 1068 Hijri (A.D. 1657) His descendants held high o{G 0 i /0 
under the Mughal emperors. Like hi.g rna-sters, Akbar and JaliAngir, 
he had married Hindu wives, by one of whom, a Brahman i, Parhati, lio 
had Murtaza Khan and Irtiza Khan Muitaza Khan was Faujdar of 
Gopamau, and Irtiza Khan held tho more important chfirgo of the Ran- 
tambhaur fort. Badr Jahan, another son, held both lilarwArand Kheri 
in rent-free tenui’c.” 

Mr. Blochmann gives some further particulars about Sadr JahAn and 
his descendants : — ^ 

" MirAn Sadr JahAn was bom at PihAni, a village near Kanauj. TIurough 
the influence of Sheikh Abd-uu-nabi be was made mufti. When Abdula 
lah KbAn Uzbak, King of TurAn, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostaoy 
^ 21 
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from iBlam, Mlrrm Sadr and Hakim Hum&un were selected as ambassadors* 
answer which they took to AbduUah contained a few Arabic verses 
which Abdullah could construe into a denial of the allied apostacy^ 

' Of God, ^ple have said that he had a son ; of the propnet^ some 
have said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet hae 
escaped the slander of men. Then how should I * Miran returned in 
the 34th year and was made Sadr, Up to the 40th year he had risen to 
the diginity of a commander of 700 ; but later he was made an amil, 
and got a mausab of 2,000. During the reign of Jabfingir, who was very 
fond of him, he was promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Kanauj 
tuydi As Sadr under Jahdngir he is said to have given away more 
lands in five years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020 at the 
age, it is believed, of 120 years. Ills faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than ho. He also composed poems, though in the end of his life, 
like Bndaoui, ho repented and gave up poetry, as against the spirit of the 
Muhammadan law lie had two sons : — 

“(1.) Mir Ba<lr-i-Alam He lived a retired life. (2) Sayvid NizSm 
Murtaza Khan. His mother ww a Brahman woman, of wliom his 
father had been so enamoured that ho married her; hence Nizdra 
was his favourit(' son. lie wa.s eaily introduced at (^mrt, and at tlie 
death of his father was made a commander of 2,500, 2,000 horse. In 
the first year of Shah Jahdn's reign he was promoted to a commaml of 
8,000, and received on the d<‘ath ot Murtaza Khdii kSuiii the title of Murtaza 
Khan. He serv<'(l a long time in the Dakhin. His tvydl wius the par- 
gana of Dalinau, wlicn‘< lie on several occasions successfully quelled 
ilisturbancos. He was al>so Faujdar of Lucknow. In the 24th year of 
Shah Jalifin’s reign he was pen.sioned off, and received twenty lacs of dams 

t ier annum out of the revenue of Pihdni, whicli was one kror. He enjoyed 
lis pension for a long time. His sons died before him. On his death his 
grandsons, Abdul Miuitadi and Abdullah, were appointed to mansabs, and 
receive.d as tuydl the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihani. Abdul 
MiKitadi rose to a command of 1,000, 000 horse, and was Faujdar of 
Khairalmd.” (Translation of Xin-i-Akbari, Vol. T., Farci V., p, 408.) 

Tu tb(' Kheri history will be found a detailed account (by Mr. 
Mmu) of the steps by which, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
contiiry, the Sombansi pervert rdja, Ibddulla Khan, possessed himself of 
the jdgir of these Pihdni Sayyads. . 

The deaiy of Pihani is ifcttributed to Ibftdulla Khan's encroachment, to 
the resumption oil tlie j^ir by Saidat Ali Khan, and the loss of service 
since annexation. 

The oldest portion of the town is called Bari Pihani ; dirt and decay 
abound in Its chief wurd or muhalla is Mir-ki-Sar6e. The oldest 
building in it is the tomb of Abdul Ghafur. The date stone has been 
removed from it. It stands close to the Khera or deserted site, which 
maikh the residence of the early founders of chak Pihdni, the Dubes 
Kanauj, and the first Sayyad settlement during the reign of Akbar. ' 
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Sayyad seem to have obliterated all traces of the earlier oecupaata. No 
ru:bed shrine is to be seen, oulv the remains of a hi^e masonry well. 
Bari Pihini was deserted when rfMm Jfurtaza Khan founded tfie nearer 
adjacent town of Nizampnr, or Chhoti Fihdni. Chhoti Pih£ni pre^nts 
an agreeable contrast to the older town. It is altogether clearer, brisker, 
more populous ; viewed from the outside it soonis to be buried in trees. 
The soil is good ; the water near the surface. The western gateway, with 
its huge shafts of red sandstone, the b>istions of the high enclosing wall, 
brick-faced, with blocks of kankar. The remains of Murtaza Khan*s fort 
show many a scene of picturesque ruin. But the gem of the whole place 
is the grand old mosque and tomb of Sadr Jalifiii and Badr Jahdu in Bari 
Pihdni. 

It is a building of much beauty. A double dome, poised on rod sand-- 
stone pillars, rises from a pavement of brick, cased with carve<l slab of 
stone, and shaded by tamarinds of enormous girth. Liglitness, symmetry, 
and grace, delicate colour, and rich but not florid omamentatiuii, are its 
characteristics. 

In ^e nawabi, Pihiini was tVic Damascus of Oudh, noted for the temper 
of its sword blades. But these and its woven turbans (dastir) arc things 
of the post. 

PIHXNI PINDARWA PUrgana — TaJmil SHAHAnAi)—i)w/Wcf IlAnnor. — 
This pargana is hounded on the north by the district of Kheri. on the oast, 
by Kheri and Sitapur, on the west by pargana Alamnagtir and ^hinsur- 
nagar, and on the south by Gopainan and Mansurnagar. Its area is 
45,544 acres, or 7l square miles, divided us follows 

CuUivatctl 

irrififated 
Ua irrigated 

Culturabli^ . 

UnculturaUlc 

y 15,544 ,, 

The soil is loam; the river Oumti passes through tlie pargana. There 
are |bur roads, viz , : — 

From Pih4ni to Shahabad, from Pilmni to Kulhabar Ghat, from Pih^nT 
to Haidoi, and froth Pi hard to Aurangabarl. 

Pih&tii and Pindarwa arc the principal ;pllage«. Tlie Government 
revenue is Rs. 40,861. The population amounts to 36,070, and the 
number of houses is 6,607. There are 12 schools within the pargana ; the 
town of Pihani has post and registry offices, and a police station. 

Fonaerly PibAni^wos not a pargana, but was merely Itfnown by the 
name of Jfigir of SAdat/' Since the Sayyiuis of Pih&ni lost thoit J&glrs. 
the land revenue of Pihfini it^df was collecf/cd along with that of pargana 
Pindarwa In the time of Ilakim Mehndi, Chakladar of muhan.di 
(181!^1820), some of the villages of' Pindarwa pargana wore amalgarr.ated 


27,599 acrCM. 

1S,U66 „ 

... 12.741 , 

... 5,404 „ 
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with Pibiini ; filncc then Pihfiiai was selected as the headquarters of the 
ziladar, and consequently Pihaiii was converted into a pargana. Some 100 
years ago a combat took place at village Zamtir between the Sayyads of 
Pilijiui and the Gaurs. zamindars of Pih&ni are of various castes — 
Raj})Ut8, Brahmans, Kiyaths, and Muhammadans, 

PfRNAGAR Parffma^—Tahsil Sitapuk— D irfrici Sitapue.— P argaua 
Pirnagar is bounded oil the north and north-east by pargana Bisw&n, on 
the north-west by pargana Khairabad, on the west by pargana Maclih- 
relita, on the cast by pargana Bdri, and on the south by pargana Qund- 
larnau. It is separated from Machhrehta and Gundlaniau by the nvor 
San'iyan iuid from Khairabad by the Gon, which flows into the Sardyan 
at llic town of Pirnagar, the Sardyan flowing into the Gurati at Hindaura 
Gluit. 

Th(i Sardyan is a very winding river, and the lands on either side of it 
arc Ingh and barren and cut up by ravines. The jungle here is consider- 
able, tliere is a deal of usai land; water is found, where found at all, at 
a groat deyith, 40 feet from the surface ; wells cannot bo dug at all-in the 
noighbourliood of the ravines. 

But in the centre of the district the character of the soil is quite 
different; there wells arc dug with ease. The productive powers of tho 
soil are good; tlic land is level There are no I’d! Is or forests. 

Tho pargana is a small one being only 44 square miles in extent, of 
which 28 arc cultivated. Tlio detail is as follows ; — 

Acres 17,770 cultivated. 

„ 4,224 culturablo. 

21,994 assessed 

,1 15 reutofreo. 

„ 5,947 barrou. 

„ 5,962 

Total „ 27,956 

The population numbers 15,295, and is distributed thus : — 

Hindus agricultural 8,841 Musalmans agricultural 370 

„ uou-ogricultural 5,379 „ non-agricul total 705 ^ 

14,220 1,075 

Tlievs5 live in 2,935 houses, oacli of which thus is occupied by 5’2 indivi- 
duals. The Miisiilmans percent, of the whole population; and to 
each head of the entire agricultural population there are 1‘5 acres of cul- 
tivated land, and 2*4 of mtilguzari. 

Tins proportion agrees with what obtains in parganas Khairabad and 
Sitapur, The inculeuco of the revised jama is as follows : — 

On cultivated area 1 S 6 per acre. 

On m&lguzan 0 15 4 „ ,, 

On total area O 12 I „ 

^ By Ml M, L. Ferrary C«8., AsBbtont Commiflaioabr, 
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TIk principal castes of the Hindus aro — Brahmans 2^74> Rajputs 1,139, 
Ahirs 1,422, PIsis 2,034, Obam&rs 2,394. 

The pargana contains 54 demarcated villages, which are thus distribut- 
ed, — 15 tduqdiiri, 39 zemindari, Bais Chhattris own 48, Brahmans 3, 
KAyatlis own 2, Musalmans own 1 ; these Musahnans being descendants of a 
converted Rajput, a Pur&ua or ancient Bais, to distinguish the caste 
from the modern Tilokchaudi Buis, who now possoss tho gruator port of 
the pargana. 

These villages are all small, none of them having a population exceed- 
ing 1,000. Pirnagar itself boasts of but 790. There is not a single 
masonry house in tho pargana, tho p«joplo having a superstition against 
using burnt bricks or tiles for their residences. This superstition is not 
peemiar to Fimagar, but oxists in many otlicr parts of tlie district {vide 
Towns 8eota and Tavibaur). 


The fairs aro six in number as follows : — 


Name of loir. 1 

Village. 

Date. { 

Averago 

atteudanco* 

Banrilbat 

••e 

Jttirampnr 

•a« 

Aghan 

•»» 

id»ooo 

Hatila Fir ka 


Bharipur 

... 

Jeth 

«•* 

soo 

Mahotho Kfini 

MS 1 

Mabotbepur near Saidd- 

Cbait 

••• 

8,000 

lluseuia Dib 


* 

Muhamuiaupur 

alias 

Jelh 

••a 

5,000 



Mahothepur* 





Katki 

• •• 

Fhulpur 

••• 

Kdrtik 

• a • 

1»000 

Hbannk Jagg 


BhitauU 

1 


1 Agliau 


3,000 


and at these a good trade is carried on by the dealers in the ordinary 
necessaries of life. 


The Jairampur fair wa.s founded by Bansibat, a follower of the gi’cat R&m 
Chaudar, in honour of whose espousals with Sita the mela is held. 

The fair called Hatila Pir-ka.-mola is a Musalman festival, and comme- 
morates the death of Hatfla Pfr, a martyr to Isl&m, who foil fighting 
for his faith, in tho ranks of his maternal unde, Masadd of Ghazni, tho 
-Sayyad S41dr, who invaded Oudh, and whose tomb is at Bahraich. 

The Mahothepur fair is a local Bais festival, held in honour of Queen 
Mahotbe, an ancient princess of that clan, whose life was pure and noble, 
and who on her consort’s death became a sati. w 

The Bhitauli feast is to commemorate tho breaking of the bow (dhanuk) 
by B4ma bc|g^ his marriage with Sfta. 

Husenia Dfli is an unimportant local gathering requiring no particular 
notice. 

Besides tho metalled road between Lucknow and Sitapur which divides 
the pargana, there are no other roads in it, and tho only water communi- 
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cation is afforded by the Sardyan, which beaia country boats down t%the 
Oumti at Hindaura Qhfit, and thence to Lucknow. 

The only sarAe in the whole pargana is at Kam&lpur. There are five 
fihiwAlas or Hindu temples, the most famous being that in honour of 
DiUbdh Ndth in Pirnogan This town also possesses a mosque built 
by a Hindu, Rae Gansiir Dds; masonry tanks are unknown throughout 
the pargana^ ami the masonry wells, which are only 15 in number, aie not 
used for irrigation, but for domestic pur]x>ses. The absence of all which 
things is to be accounted for by the impecimiosity of the zamindars. 

The only public (Government) structures in the pargana are the metal- 
led road and caravau-serai already mentioned, a masonry bridge at Pirnagar 
over the SarAyan, and an Engineer s bungalow on the high road at DAud- 
pur, close to Pirnagar. 

The pargana is not at all historically famous; no great heroes lived here; 
no great battles were foiight ; no Hindu hero or Delhi BAdshAh or Luck- 
now Nawah over tarried in it for tlie pleasures of the chase, or in exile, 
as has happeiu'd in some of the other pargaiias. In fact, its history may 
be given m a few words, and runs tlius. — 

In tho beginning, the country, now' known as the jiargana, was held by 
Bais Chhattris, not by Tilokeliandi Bai«, whose origin dates from only 
400 years back, but by anciimt Bais, and was pai t of their dominions, wdiicli 
wont untl( 3 r tho name of Cliapangarh. They gradually became extinct, 
mid were succeeded by K<u*hrms and Qujavs, and tfdta also, according to 
the qAnungos, who held sway under king Akbar’s time, or 300 yeais agr>, 
when Bbikhauuleo, a Tilokeliandi Bais, and ThAn Hingh, were granted 
tho lauds by that monarch, as a reward for having saved the life of the 
RAni of Bamidi (in Balimich), wdio on her way to bathe in the sacred 
water of Prag (the modern Allahabad) had been seized by certain Moslem 
lavishors. oo Tilok Chaiul Bais got tho lands, which had just then been 
formed into a pargana by Todar Mai, and their descendants hold the 
greater part or nino-teuths of it to the present day; one village only out 
of tho 54 is held by a descendant of the ancient Bais, and he is a Musal** 
man, as already montioned. 

pargana was known at first as Bahrimau, which name it retained until 
Jahau^r a reign, when it was changed to Pirnagar, from the name of tho 
town. Tlio founder of this latter was RAe Gansiir DAs, the DiwAn of 
Pir Muhammad, then Subakdoi- of Oudh, and he named it after his master, 
and built tlie mosque abovemen tioued to calm the indignation which tho 
subahdar felt on being informed that in the town founded in his honour 
a Hindu temple had been erected. ^ 

The place is not mentioned in any of the older epics or histories of 
India, and the only remains of antiquity to be met with are 9 of those 
nameless barrows, called by the country folk dihs. These are mounds of 
earth varying in area from 20 to 50 acres, and raised from the surfis^ of 
the ground by from 20 to 100 feet They are covered with the 
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af broken tiles and bricka» and are apparently the sites old towns or 
strongholds, built before the meinory of man. Tho villages can tell nothing 
of their origin. At Unasia(aeo paigana Khairabad), at Manwdn vide 
tpwn at Ramkot, at HargAm, &c., the dih is conoectoil with 

the name of some mythical or historical chaiucter. They are met with 
all over the province of Oudh, and they bear evidence that tli© people 
who erected them had advanced to a higher degree of oivilization than 
the present inhabitauta of the country. It ia strange that up to the 
present time nothing^in tlm way of inscriptiona hm been discovered in 
any of these dihs. They were probably, as stated above, strongholds ; 
they wore certainly not tombs, so that perhaps they should not have been 
called above uamelcss barrows. 

PITXRI — Pmga'iia Sik^ndarpur— V^m—DUinct XJkao.— -A 

village about tour miles north-west of the aadr station. No river flows 
near it, or road paases through it. It ia an old village dating from the time 
of Riua Unwant Singh, th(i reputed founder of Unao. Kunwar Singh, tho 
grancifather of Gajrj\j Singli, the present lambarilar, was a man of local 
celebrity. The people are m<»aMy Hindus. The averages annual sales at 
bazar amount to Rh. 3,000* The population is 3,580, as follows; — 


Rnihaiarja 

ssa 

Ohhattri 

»83 

MuBalmani 

\79 

FSal ... 


Ahi'r ... 

300 

Others 

!»,305 


Total 


PUKHRA— PargcTja Haidargarh— T a/mi Haidargauti— Bara 
Banki. — This village is situated on the Rac Bareli and Haidargarh 
road, five miles east of the Oumti. The country around is fairly wooded 
and fertile. The population is 3,383, of whom 1,005 are Brahmans. 
There is a very fine temple in honour of Mahideo, and a. tank, with 
masonry bathing ghats, erected by .Beni Dube, late 8uba in a native state, 
at a cost of Rs. 89,000. Tlii.s temple is much larger than the ordinary 
ones. There is also a ThAkurdwara, but nothing else of note in the town. 

This place is the headquarters of the estate of Pukhra AnsAri of 
chief Amethia Chhattris, one of which clan Riija Sahajrdm Bakty^**was 
a notorious insurgent in the nawabi. 

PURWA Pargana — To/wriZ Purwa— ^nao.— This pargana is 
bounded on the north by Gorinda Parsandan, on the east by MaurAnwAn, 
on the south by Panhan, Patan, and Magrayar, and on the west by Harha. 
Its area is Ilk square miles or 71,082 acres, corapri.sing 123 villages. It 
is twelve miles long by ten broad. The soil is chiefly loam and clay, and 
the principal crops are wheat, bAjra, and sugarcane. The Lon river winds 
its way through a portion of the lands of this pargana during the rainy 
and seasons, out dries up in the hot weather. Water is found at 
from 52 in the south to 15 feet in the east There are six baz&rs. 
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The Govermnf'iil revonnr; i.s Rs, S+,367, and the assessment falls at Re. 1-3-0 
per acre. TJie tenure is a.? follows : — 

T«1nqdarl («• r*« 15,990 aem 

Zfunmdiirl S9,e40 „ 

Patiidari ... «#• 15,411 „ 

The population amounts to 04,758. There is an old temple in Purwa 
to Billoswar Mah&JiKi, 

Tlic pargana was formed in Alcbar s time ; for a history of the name see 
town article. Tliis was the most westerly portion of the Bais dominions. 
It was ruled by Achal Siiigh, tlius referred to by Elliot 

" There is nothing to notice in the history of the family till wo cotno to 
Oogurson, His younger son, Dhara, was m the service of R&ja Achul 
Singh of Poorwah, and was the chief of Ids anned retainers. His valour is 
conspicuously mentioned in the ballad whicli details the light between Achul 
and Dewanbux, wholieadod the houses of the combined families of Symbussie 
and Nyhesta In that fight a p?iir of kettlo-drums were tfikeu from 
J^ewan’l'^ux aiid were kept by the head of Achul s family at Doonea Kbera. 
The disgiace was kecuily felt by the other i)arty, and quite lately Rana 
Hughonatli Singh sent to Rao Rambux to offer terms on which he might 
get the drums back, a nu'ssage to which the Rao politely answered that 
he would bo most happy if Kiighonath amid recover them in the same 
way in which Achul Smgli had taken them. Oogurson stood security for 
a frioini who defaulti'd, and ho was unable to pay up the default, Achul 
Singh, imnuiidful of the sei vices of his son, seiml and bound him, and 
Iiad one of his sons, named Dhoer 8ingh, munlered bclorc his eyes. Next 
morning Oogiu^ieu was found dead at the bottom of a well, and it was 
darkly wbisporod that it was notgri(*for despair which brought him to 
that end. Dhara at once threw up the nija’s service, and took to plunder- 
iug his estates, and lived the life of an outlaw. In order to keep him in 
check, the tahsil and fort, were removed from Asoha to Kantha, and the 
forces allotted to tlie paigana wore stationed in that town. In 1184 
fiiali Achul Singh was succeeded in the Nizam ut by Bhowani Singh, 
ami soon after took poison and died, on which I)hai*a Singh came back 
to his home, and became a peaceable subject again.” (pp. 48-49, " Elliot’s 
rouicles of Oonao.”) 

PURWA — Pargana Punw’A — Tahsil Purw’A — Dintnct Unao. — The town 
of Purwa lies in latitude 26°32' north, longitude 80'’52' east, and is 
situated twenty miles sotf&h-east of Unao, There is a lake call<^ Basha 
close to this town on the north. Four unmetalled roads lead to it — one 
from Unao to Rae Bareli, another from Purwa to Cawnpore, a third from 
Purwa to Lucknow, and a fourth from Purwa to Bihir, Baksar, and Rae 
Bareli. The town is locally noted for good shoe-makers. Two baz&rs 
hold weekly, attended by about 1,000 visitors. There are three large fairs 
here during the year. Two are held in honour of Sri Billeswar Mah&deo^ 
abmit one mile east of the town, one on the day of Shiurittri, and the gtW 
ou tln.‘ 1st and 2nd days of Aghan, about November ; each of these 
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attended by about seven or thousand pooi^Io. Tlio annual amount 

of sales at these fail's and the bazars is about Rs. 31,000. Tho population 
amounts to 10,880, the Hindus number 8,355, and Moslems 2,525, of the 
Hindus, Brahmans (2,267j, Baniius (2.000), and Kayaths (1,000) predomin- 
ate. There is a tahsil, a thdna, and a sehool where more tlian a hundred 
boys are taught. Purwa was formeih' the lieadquaitors of the chakladar 
of the Harha Purwa, chakla or coll<H*toratc of the nawabi. At annexation 
also the headquarters of the disl riot were at Purwa, A tahsildar only 
resides there now 

The towui is said to liave been founded about 500 years ago. Primarily 
one Raja Nowan, a Kaghubaiisi re.sidont of Ajndhya, came and .settled at a 
place four miles west of this town which is now known ns Neuv&yan, 
After some time the river Lon washed that village away. Raja Uaubir 
Singh, a descendant of the aboveuamod ul)a, wlio nilod Nt'W’ayau at that 
time laid the foundation of this tow n, which stands on tlie him) of the 
villages BhawAnipur, Sokipni, and Kalianiim It was th<*n(‘nlled Ranbfr- 
pur. Now' the wwd “ Hanjit’* is ])ut (eiromsmsly) msieatl oi Haubir, and 
the town is called “ Ranj it purwa’ or “ Puiwa.’' 

R^,ja Achal Singh Bais, a losideut and taliuplav of Daundia Khora, was 
chakladar, os also the liege lord (d‘1he town of Ihirwii.and luu) taken up his 
residence at this place from 1 1 23 fasli (A.J) 1 7H>) to 1 1 S3 (A.l). 1770). 
The other Thakuis of iJaiswilra and ol the Bais tribe. w)io li.id a great 
dislike to tho rule of the cliakladar, wiiged \\a? against Aibal Singh, io 
which they were totally dcftMi<‘(l Raja Achal Singh then hrul a garden 
laid out on the very plain wh<‘re tho Ikotth* was fought which is still there. 
Raja Achal Singh, Raja Sftul Pd,iKhml. Tnhodi, Na/mi. aod Patch Ah, a 
favourite slave ol Almas Ah, Kliuiija. Sant, li/ivc be* ii n-noirkable p^Tsons m 
the history of thi.s town Kaja Aelial Singh is said to havi* bf*en the founder 
of Achalganj in tho pargana Haiha, district Unao, Acluil Khora, (fee, iu 
pargana and tahsil I^irw'a, as also ol the following villages iu this district, — 
Purwa, Unchg&on, Naigaon, Banthar, Jhalotor. 

R^ja Sital Parshad founded SItalganj in tliis plac(‘, cmbclliHhing it with 
a temple and a tank. Am^ther place of this namc‘ wa.H founded by the 
same n&zim in Rasulabad. 

Fateh Ali was the founder of Fatohganj which lie.s near Purwa, 
planted the road from Purwa to Bosha, and from Jalalabail 
entrance gate of the city of Luck now, with trees forthe couvcnienceaiicl com- 
fort of travellers. He also had laid out and planted a garde n, with a masonry 
tank» in the city of Lucknow, Buildings of forni€#*rirncs now remaining are 
the temple of Billeswar Mahudeo and the of one Mfna Sahib — both 
r^arded as sacred by Hindus and Muhammadans resjicctivcdy; a shrine 
of Ni&mat Shahi and a buriol-phwje of oue Hira Shah, both famous hermits, 
are also worthy of note here. 

JITTTJBNAQAR^ — Parffana Mi^^nmn—TahnU Mihuikh — l>istvici Sita- 
pm. — Is 18 miles west from Sitapur on tlie high road to Hardoi. 

* By Mr. M. L. Fcrrar, C.S, Assistaot CutnmUsloncr. 

22 
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Throe nnIcB to the south-west runs the Qumjii, which is navigable at 
all times of the year, and within two miles to the north-west runs a small 
stream called the Katluia which is not navigable. 

Tlio population numbers 2,25G of all castes ; at the school attend 70 
boys ; the bazar is held on Tuesdays and Fridays ; but the sales are incon- 
suleral)^*', not oxoccding Rs. 5,000 in the year. The climate is good. The 
only masonry house in the })lacc is the residence of the taluqdar, and is 
built on some rising ground, the site of an old dih called ” Kunj Bih&ri- 
pur,'* whicli had been owned by a community of faqirs. Within the 
enclosure is an ancient Hindu well called “Biswa Mitra,” and the remains 
of what once is said to have been a masonry tank called “ Jambu Dip.’* 
There are 421 rnud-built houses. 


Hard by in Deogfon is a mud tank, which is visited in phdgun by the 
Nimklnir pilgrims when going on their jiaikanna.” 

Tlio tuluqdnr of Qiitubnagar belongs to the same family as the taluqdar 
of Auiangabiid, both being th'sccuded from that Bahadur Beg who 200 
years ago, in the roign of Xlamgir, got a jfigir of this part of the countiy. 

Another account has it that it was m Shah Jalian’s reign the present 
taluqdar’s ancestor, Alirza Muhammad Atd, ac^juiied the property. 

There arc no manufactures of any sort in Qiitubnagar, and the place is 
altogctlicr devoid of any interest, historical or otherwise. 

RAE BARELI DIVISION. — Rue Bareli is a division of British territory 
in Oudh comprising three districts, whose names, areas, and population 
arc given in the accompanying table : — 

Arei^ anil poinilation. 



I Average to square mile. 
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RAE BARELI DISTRIOT ARTICLE. 

ABSTRACT OF CHAPTERS 


I— Physical PEATUEEs. II.— Aoriccltore and commerce. HI.—Thi 
PEOPLE. IV. — AdMINISTKATION. V.— IIlSTOIiy. 

CHAPTER I. 

NATURAL FEATURES. 

Genera) deROription— Change of territory — Snperfleial eoiifl)?uratint\— General 
Kiv ere— Natural prcKlucts — Wild catlio^ Fauna — liainfall— Mcdioa) ospecta— FalrH, 

General description . — The district of Kae Bareli has urulerpjonfs many 
aJtei’ations of boundaries and extent. At prest'nt it lies between 26‘'4!)' 
and jiortb latitude, and 8(^45' and 8b'4{)' east longitude. Its 

area is 1,739^ square miles, and its population 9S9,008.*1' It now ctinsists 
of four tahsils — Rao Bareli, Digbijaiganj, Lalganj, and Salon. These are 
subdivided into the following paiganas ; 

Kae BarclL 
Dalnmu. 

Sai em 
Kb Iron 
Salon 

Farnhidepur 
hukha J&it). 

Boundaries . — Tiic present district liaft no natural boundaries except 
the Qango.8 to the bouth-west an<l south ; on the ejist it is boumletl by tan- 
6il Bihar (Kunda) of Partabgarh, on the north-e*n.st by Bara Banki, on the 
north-west by Lucknow district, and on tin; west by Ilnao. The general 
shape of the country is a rough tnincated ovoid, with its basetothr sout h-west 
on the Ganges, and itscxtreinityreaching to within seven miles of the* Gurnti. 
This segment of the Gangetic plain i.s divided into two nearly cqua^p^ 
tions by the river Sai. It is flat, with no mountains; its el u v a t i p ii^^ries 
from about 395 feet above the sea on the north-west to2|j^jj|jPI^^ of the 
Ganges when it leaves the district The slope is ; it is from 

north-west to south-east ; and all the rivers ’ tllfethat course. Particular 
points are recorded in the revenue survey map as 1&,ttaining a higher 
elevation, but these are on artificial elevations selected or eroct(*d by the 
surveyors themselves. Such are the present tei^itorial limits of the Rae 
Bareli district. 


Inhauna. 

Slmrauta. 

Mobwnganj. 

Kinidniwitn 

Hachlir&wun. 

liardoi 


• By Settlement Hclurns*, 1,747 Fqtiare miles. 

} This is the totsl of the pargaaa population as ^iven in the census report, and it differs 
•omewb^t from later calcuiatioM which make the population of the dlstiioi 988,719. 
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Change of territory . — But the administrative arrangement has only been 
0 rrivi‘(l at after several steps. There were at first four tahsUs — Bihir, Dal- 
mau, Bareli , and Haidargarh. These were reduced to three — Eihfir, Bareli, 
and Haidargaili. Then the Bihfir tahsil cemtaining seven parganas — Daun- 
difl Khora, Glidtmnpur, Bhagwantnagar, Bihar, Panhan, Patan, and Magrfi- 
yar — was transfern’d to tin) Unao <listrict, Tfaidargarli at the extreme north 
was placed in P>ara Banki ; while Hinirauta, Mohanganj, Inhauna, Rokha 
Jdis have been transferred to Rao Bareli from Sultanpur; Salon and Par- 
shfidepur from Partabgarh 

The area, population, and admin tftlrs live divisions of the district are 
given in Chapter III Those of the olddistiict were as follows : — Area 1,350 
square miles, number of villages 1,482, population 782,874. 

Rao Bareli has been more changed by the re-distribution of 1869 than 
any othci district. In fact, it leceived so to speak a fresh tahsil to the south- 
east : its parganas weie transferred tol^nao and Bai*a Banki; and it was 
cornpenHated by additions from Paitabgarh and Sultanpur to the east. 
Still the map of the old district remains mcorpfvrated, ami forms the chief 
portion of tlie new Tiio former is thus deseiibod by the settlement officer. 
It must ho nuiKuiibored tliat the north-oast extiemity towaids the Gumti, 
the shank of the shoiildei of mutton afterwards mentioned, has been cut 
oft' and translbnc'd to Baia Banki. 


{^'uptn'/irial ro)i/ig}trafioi‘i — The district of Rae Bareli may be said to 
refioTnhJe lu slkapc a sluaildcr of mutton, ^v^th the shark broken and bent 
backwards. Tin* Nliaiik fuinis the tahsil ul Ilaidargarli, the remainder forms 
the tin CO talisjLs, -Nvlijch last year lioiu motives oj economy were doubled 
up into two. 

The riviu' Ganges forms tin' soutli-wost boundary of the district. On 
the north-east, u\ the cKlreiuitv of the Haidaigarh tahsil, the Gumti is the 
boundaiy Between them the 8ai runs through the very centre of the 
district, and liehveen the Sai and the Ganges, the Loni nala coming out 
of the Unao distui’t, and nimiing generally paiallel to the course of the 
rivers, falls into the Ganges noai Dalmau About midway between the 
rivers is a kind of clo^:^tod hollow in winch there is a string of jhils which 
^n tlic map follow tlu* couKSf? of the nvers, and are a striking feature of 
^ntiy. From those jhils la tern I nalas load into the riv^ers, and carry 
ntT water This conformation is to be found between the 

Gumti ancRwfi^^ Sai and the Loni, and the Sai and the Ganges, 
after the conllucuce oPWij^J^ui with the Ganges, while it also is tx) be found 
in a limited degree betwrai tlie Loni and the Ganges. But the high 
bank of the Ganges and the Loni approach so near to each other at the 
western extremity of the district, that tjie space left for the jhilfi is very 
small, and they become almost nothing. 


The effect of this is to make the country topographically lie in belts or 
zones Beginning with the Ganges, we have the villages on the high bank 
of the river much broken and sandy, with the water a good dist^n<^; ftrom 


suifaco These lillages are generally among the poorest 
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dmtrict. Witbin this belt lies a strip of villi^es, which, taken all in all, are 
perhaps the finest lu the district, as they are wholly cultivated, and are 
irrigated nearly altogether froiU wells, though they got assistance from 
small ponds. Within these again come the villages among the large ihils, 
showing numy of them the finest laud of all, but intermixed with large 
waste tracts, of which it is Borne times very hard to say whether they ai^ 
bari'en or culturable. These villages are irrigated mainly from the jhll«, 
whence tho water is thrown up upon the iields by manual labour. Pro* 
ceeding still in a north-easterly direction, wo como again to the belt of 
five villages irrigated from wells, and further on to the sandy, poorer, and 
broken villages on the banks of the Sai. wliere irrigation is less resorted 
ta The like description will suffice for the surface of the country, still 
pursuing a north-east line, up to the Gumli. 

General aspect . — The general aspect of the distuct is niidulating in a 
slight degree, which, a« the country is beautifully wooded, chiefly with 
mango and mabua groves, gives it a variety which is tK»t often to be 
observed in the valley of tlic Ganges. Tho fertility of the soil is remark- 
able, and the cultivation being of a high class, the beauty of the country is 
not to be surpassed by any part of the real plain of Hindustan. Scattered 
here and there, all over the district and more specially towards the 
Ganges, are noble trees, generally baigad or pipal. Trees are not how- 
ever grown for timber. The babul is not plentiful, and the bamboo is 
very scarce, while tiie sliisham and the ttin, both of which thrive well, and 
would be a certain roventie from the lands winch are too bioken for culti- 
vation, arc not to be found in tho district, save where planted as orna- 
mental trees &mce our occupation of tho country. 

The general appearance of thii Rae Bareli district convoys the 
impression of its bemg a highly favoured and nobly productive tract 
of country, and as a rule the crops, whore thon^ has been careful 
cultivation, are lioavy and probably up to tho average of production 
in the province, but the absence in any (piantiiy of the h<‘avy black, 
loamy, bog-like soil, found m large quant itic^s in the south-eastern 
portion of Oudh, is a remaikaUle feature (»f this district. Not that 
this want affects the general fertility of the Ciuintry, and the reason 
is obvious, the agricultural implements in local use are few in number, 
light, quickly worn out, and easily broken, tlu‘ lighter tliercfbre the 
rial to be worked upon, the less is the efltpond'ture, nor are thc^ 
less in light than on heavy soils, the sucoessful ciiltL^|ipp^w which 
requires the possession of capital. The chief iieavy clay 

soils of the south-eastern part of Oudh is h is first sown thickly 

in small beds, and after it has attain^Lrt'li^ht of about a foot, the top.s 
of the plants are cut oflT, and they af^plante<l out in fields which arc sur- 
rounded by mud walls to retain the water, with which they are flooded 
soon after the rains commence till long after they have ceased, but efforts 
are seldori^jpBBe to cultivate tliesc lands for tho spring crops ; because 
the them, after a short exposure to even a November sun, 

hard as a rock and as dry as a bone, and it is only when 
thoroughly saturated with water, as during the rainy season, that they 
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can be even roughly worked. The chief advantages of clays over light 
soils are that they require but little manure, as they contain larj^e quan- 
tities of the substances required by plants, and that they retain these 
substances which in lighter soils would be washed down by heavy rain 
into the substratum; and the disadvantages of light soils are that water 
washes out the valuable portions of manures before the roots of plants 
have had time to take them up, and that consequently they have to be 
frequently manured. 

In a country blessed, as this portion of British India is for the 
greater part of the year, with the nearly vertical rays of an almost 
tropical sun, and stdl raised sufficiently above the water level to 
escape rcmfuiiiug a perpetual swamp, the advantages above described 
JUS appcTtaining to clay .soils are nullified, whilst their disadvantages are 
intensified No amount of clay in a soil will do away with the necessity 
for irrigation, except during tlm rainy season, when the more valuable 
kinds of crops ciimiot be grown, and when tlie lightest description of 
soil becomes fertile, owing to the w'ater level over the whole country 
remaining for some montlis higli , on the other hand, liglit soils are adapted 
to the means at the disposal of and the mode of ngriculturo familiar to 
the people. 


rivfvs. — The principal rivers are the Ganges and the Sai. The 
Ganges skirts the ilistnct for oJt inlle.s separating it from Fatohpur ; the 
Sai runs througli it for 55 miles. The former is everywhere navigable for 
boats of ],2()() maunds or 40 tons; the latter is navigated during the raius 
only; it is about, twi) feet deep in the dry weather, and might be used by 
barges. The hanks of both an», high and geneiall y pn^eipitons, and the level 
of the water is sevi'iity or eiglity feet below the siul'ace of the country. 
They are not therefore of much value for irngation except for the alluvial 
bottoms in the immediate neighbourhood. The bottoms are sandy. 
There are no large towuis on their banks, and no centres of trade or com- 
merce. Very little fishing is earned on except in the jhils. These 
rivers both flow from the nortli-west to Boiith-etust as do the smaller 
streams aftervvaids mentioned. The Sai is spanned by a fine bridge at 
Rae Bareli, erected since annexation in 18G4 by tlic taluqdar; the ferries 
are so numerous and so chaogoabU? that it is not worth while to detail 
hcVe. The extreme flood discharge of the Sai is about (>,000 cubic 
second ; the average discharge during the five rainy months is 
about per second , the minimum discharge in the dry wea- 
ther is The Loin stream issues from a marsh 

known as the Moti jIurTiftitjic Unao district entering this district at a 
village named Utwal, pargana ~Jlfe^:j^iyar, and leaving it at village Khajfir- 
g/ion, pargana Dalinau, where it faWinto the Ganges. It runs a course of 
about thirty miles in this district, and dries up in the hot weather. 


The GurdJioi — The Gurdhoi is a water-course dry in the hot weather, 
and fed from the Ganges during the rains. 

Thr Basha , — The Basha is also a water-course dry during the%94 
ther, but a rather formidable stream during heavy rains. It ent€nr| this 
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district from Unao and after traversing the Klnron, and a portion of the 
Bareli parganas, it falls into the Sai rivor, a few miles west of Rae BarelL 
It is apparently to the discharge of water from this stream that the heavy 
floods in the river Sai about and below Bareli aro attributable, 

M&ng TSl , — Isa shallow lake occupying the greaU'r portion of a village 
in pargana Siinrauta about 1^500 acres in extent, to which it gives its name. 
Its margin only is usually ciiltn-atcHl, hut when its contents are not 
exhausted by migation (for which pnrj)os<^ it is extensively used by tbo 
villagos in its proximity), it bears a crop of summer rice. The piscary is 
valuable. It is famous also for its wild foWl; and this was the consi- 
deration, perhaps, wdiich induced Nasii-ud-din Haidar to build a house 
upon its banks, but scandal, with its busy tongue, assorts that some fair 
Rosamond was the game of which ho came in quest Tln^ villfig<*, long 
since ceased to be a royal residence, and nothing but the ruins of Nasiy- 
ud-dfn s house now exist to show that it formerly enjoyed that honour. 


The Naiya . — The Naiya is also a water-course dry during the hot wea- 
ther, It enters this from the Lucknow chstnet, and flows in three channels 
during the rains ; two streams running into the Sultanpur district, and 
one finding its w'ay into tlic liver Sai near village IJndobar. 

The Su7 \ — A water-course dry diuing the hot wc^athcr, namerl the Riir, 
brings the surplus waters of a tank in the Unao district into the river Sai 
at a village named Bardd^r during the rams. 


Drainage and irrigation . — Besules the above there aro a great number 
of marshes and water-courses, which aro all dry during the hot weather, 
and which all contribute towaids causing fljKids during heavy rainy seasons. 
It is more than probable that by utilizing the natural advantages pre- 
sented by those escapes and resorvoiis, :igiei!al)lyto some sensible and com- 
prehensive system of drainage, heavy floods might bo avoided throughout 
the di.strict at a small expense, and that in deficient rainy seasons the 
water now wasted might be economically stored. As it is, the people never 
have one-tenth of the water they* could utilize in the dry weather, and in 
occasional rainy seasons like the one just past (1 87 1 A J).) they are homeleag 
and houseless wanderers owing to heavy floods Hero and there occasion- 
ally a dam is to be seen across some very small stream, and once or ^ 
ginoe annexation a dam has been made acrowss the river Sai hyj0^ato 
enterprise, but any combined or general efforts in tlii^^jlplIMncannot 
be expected from the people. 


The following notes on the natural of the district are taken 
from Major Ouseley s settlement^ 

. Indigenous yrodiieta — Tun(Cedrcla toona),* a magnificent 

,tree, with and a rather fine-grained wood, which takes a 

very good j|dplmrT^ho furniture made of it is much esteemed. The 
flowers for dyeing a yellow colour which the natives say is filst. 


lie botanical namea bare been taken from ShalFeijpear’s Hindustani dictionary. 
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SIMidin, (i>itIboigia sissoo), a luaguificeiit tree, with beautiful foliage. 
a.i)(l a very fiiie-giamod wood, which takes a very good dark polish. It ift 
rath<‘i heavy for ftimiUiro, but is used extensively in gun and other 
ear r j a^ e r n aiiu fact lire;. 

Dhdk (Butea frondosa), a tree much usod f<ir firewo(id, and with the 
roots the natives nuike rope 

Bahul (Acacia arabicak a tree' of fast growtli, with graccfnl foliage, and 
a v(‘ry liard wood, univei sally used in th(‘ rnamifacture of country carta, 
agricultural uuplernents, t«‘nt p«gs, anti innlletH 

(ha^nid jT/irwes — Tht‘ most estceuned spf'cios being '"diU)' (Agrostis 
linearis) It does not burn up so fast as <»thei kinds m the hot 
weather. 

Tiv (Andropogon mmic.itnin), a grass in universal use foi thatching 
pnrp(»sf*H, tlu^ locds b(‘mg iniuh* into l)ro<nns The ror>ts of it supply the 
‘khas/witb whieh our hoi weathei lariies an^ ma»b- It grows on the 
blinks of river.^ and marshes, and is g(*m‘jjillv strntly preseivtHb as it 
takes time lo spu'iul Piopiiotors me aviose to its bemg du^ \ip fot the 
khas 

Putiirnror S((rp(frt. - 'Sacrluinim muofa, saceharum prorsoiim, saccha- 
rum Sara.) With the iip)xu pail of the sttan an' nuulo ‘ sirki,” a kind of 
mat which ke(‘j>s olf rain The upper leaves are used loi thatching 
With the cfiarser Jea^es below tin s** a stung called “ munj” is made, and 
Ihe natives use th(' stalks oi strong ummIs wdiich they call “sentha’' for 
the groundwork of then thatcdies 

Kdsit (Sacchannu spontaueurn) is used foi thatching aiul making a 
kind of .stiiiig called “ban.” 

— A kind of grass used for thatching, and of which blacksmiths 
make charcoal for Uunr ft)rges. 

Pimih i , — A kiml of vice which grows m many tanks and marshes 

Lakh -- Tlu *^)iodnet'*' of an insect “ coccus hicca,” which is found on the 
branches of diihueut trees. Fiom it ns proiliicod, after it has been steeped 
to carry oti' the colouring matter, the ''rhapra,” orshrdl lm‘ of com- 
nierctv!%ig " mAuu Fact lire of which is carried on at (’awnpore, where the' 
colouring iviTWfe*i^i^ intooak<‘s of a ilcepred colour. The raw produce 

is sold to Prisia. KhatTK^.O,<l other low caste tribes, v^ho break off the twdgs 
on which it is deposited iu ?hr^it';^ths of May and June 

In this state it is known as stick ^Si%^,*Aftcr separating the deposit 
from the twigs, when it is known as seed laclj*K^«ell it to Manih£rs, who 
make it into “ chiiris ’ or bangles. ^ ^ 

Silhnorm. — Knswan. The cocoon of a silkworm, ‘‘Phaiu.^ paphia/^ 
which <;p\ns on the bm, a kind of yellow plum tree The thf^V ^ 

Dinrj*! Uiefvil Plants of Indioi Page 5, 
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very fine tasar silk. The cocoon when cut j^pirally into a thin long strip 
was used during the native rule by matchlock -men to the barrel to 

the stock of thoir matchlocks, and was by them bettor for that 

putpose than iron. The thread is used sometimes now for the end of the 
line employed in tisliing. 

Whether ceHain trees are iivlujenoits or not — Exception may perhaps 
bo taken to the tun tree biutig onumoratcMl as among the indigenous 
pnwiucts of the district. It is very siddom seen, and is never cultivated 
as the mango, the mahua, and other trees are so it is but natural to supposo 
that those which evist wcie self-sown. It never attains in tliis district 
the same size or height which it n^aches in the forests of Oudli, and tho 
same may be said of the shisham tree; but for tins there are probably very 
good reasons independent of the provfilcnt idea that forest trees will not 
grow outside certain ti'acts of country. It will be generally admitted that 
these treOvS are essentially fi)r(‘si trees, ai»d it woultl be well worth 
the while of Oovormnent to have plantations of ihoiu madt' on true 
forest principles, to see whether, when growui close togotluT and subse- 
quently thinned, they would not attain the same height and growth aa 
their fellows of the forest. No tn'O will attain tlu^ same* height when 
grown far from othei trees that it iv ill when closely surroumlod, arul it im 
natural to suppose that, owing to tin* cleaninoe conse^juent on incri^asing 
population, the filn'sham and tim trociS in this district gr(uv gradually 
smaller till the spocicB has doteiionited to the size of the specimens now 
extant, and probably in a few years if loft to themsHves they will becomo 
extinct. The same reasoning aptilu^ most [uohably to most ho called 
forest tree.s, but there was a special reason for the (‘xtmetum of the sal, 
*'Shorca robusta,'* which is called by the natives th (3 ‘ sakhu’' tree. Sfi,l 
trees arc to be found to the .south of tlu^ Duilhi, parguna Singrauli,' south 
Mirswipur, probably not more than one huudrf*d mih^s fiom llenares, but 
though covering vast tracts of wanUj land, it is seldom that a full-jfrtiwn 
tree can be found, because the saplings arc lajiped by the h^ssi'cs or con- 
tractors before they are eight years old fora juic (5 which is then called 
*'dhfip/’ and for winch they get a ready salc» in the bazars. Tlie process 
kills the saplings in a month or two when the vill.iger«v cut down, stuclk, 
and just before the rains, set fire to them windward of a patch of grpiiritl 
which they want to break up; tlio people declaring all the time th 
altliough the seed of the sal tree germinates tin* tree cannoL^|iiljfin 
to any age or size in those parts. No dearer pro(>f 
that it is the increase of population that pro- 

ducts of districts, and that it is not Ihc2df00tt^or the soil, but the 
destructive element in man that witlu thesd^ giaut'^-nf tho 

forest. 

T/ie seed of germi/iuUcs in this dtdricL — Bibu Ajit 

Singhs a taluc^llVRu^ Partabgarh district, and other Europeans and 
natives, hav^lRie efforts to raise the sal tree by seed m that and other 
districts, blpull thiF year hitheib> without any recorded kucccrh ; up to 
the timcyjrNasir-ud-d in Haidar Ibcie were i^l trees near Ch&r BAgri in 

23 
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Lucknow, and some ground near goes by the name of S&kba«ka-E&gh to 
this day. There arc now in this station over one hundred young pants 
raiswl Ircmi sdl seed sown last June. Many of Mjhich will doubtless attain 
to maturity if not forcibly uprooted or villainously tapped, or subjected to 
some other destructive treatment. A small plantation of tun and sbfsham 
tr(5es was made at Government expense in this district in the rainy 
season of 18(iH, and 8(3ver;il of the trees had attained to a height of 
over twenty feet within three years, and the general result has made it 
evident that it lests witlt us to show why the next generation should 
not have better timber growing at their doors than we get now from the 
forest. 

Wild caitU . — Herds of wild cattle are to be found in the pargana of 
Haundia Kliora"^ near the river Gang<‘fl, also in Salon near the Sai. They 
an* goiKTally veuy poor small auimah, but occasionally a fine bull is to bo 
soon among thorn The natives catch the male (!alves, and tlnw gnrw into 
tolerable bullucks There is no difficulty in domesticating tin* cattle if 
caugld young, but the hmiales give little, ulnuKt no milk beyond what ia 
necessary foj i caring their offs])ring The Inuds d(‘VJLstfato the crops by 
night, and tliiiik uotiung ot cleaiing the low walls and small ditches by 
wlucli the cultivators endeavour to cheek tlu‘ir depredations 

The f<vmrt — The Fer<ie nniuren arc the same in Rae Bareli as in other 
parts of Oiulh, but black buck are not found, except a very fow’ ncarRaohh- 
rawjin ; they arc eiitirc’ly absent from the southern portions of the district, 
although they have riTontly become numerous in Fatehpur across the 
river Ganges, 

Nil-gae nro common near tin' Ganges ; wolves arc occasionally met witli 
in the Jungles. There are no tigers, leopards, spotted deer, gond (swamp 
deei), but with th(3 exception of the above, which arc confined to the 
Hiinalayaii Taiai in Oudh, the fauna is the same as that described under 
Kheri. 


Climate and rainfnlL — These are treated under their medical aspects a 
little further on In this general sketch it may bo remarked that the 
rainlali has nwraged .‘17 inchoia during the last eleven years. There is a 
considerable ditl’erouce in the returns of tlie tahsila. 


9V7 

47*S 

273 

27*7 


icturns for 1874 . — 

Kiife 

Salon ••• 

DiKbijiuganj ... . 

Lal^anjl 

The two forraoi tahsils both adjoifi 'rwr, _ r Sai, the other two lie north 
ami south of them Whatever the reason^ !8^-»ntral tahsila have steadily 
exhibited a fair rainfall, and the other two a scanty » « Any rainfall less 
than 35 luehcs as a rule results in very inferior crops. 

Z—L] 


No'a iu the Unao di«trict. 
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Average fall of rain In Rac Bar<‘li ihatncf 



Tho rainfall is howovor V(‘ry CiipricioiLs, and caprice la the niin of 
agriculture. A table is subjomed bhowiiig the, raiiifalLs of that portion of 
agricultural years, viz., from June to Vobnuiry (diinug which alone 
rain falls) for the last two droughts, those of ISGH and 1873. Those years, 
although differing miudi in the amount of rainfall, agree in that the rain 
was deficient m tho critical Jiuonth when the kharif is sown, viz , June ; 
and stopped almost entirely during the five months, October, November, 
December, January, Februar> , when tho cold- wcatlur ciops arc .sprinjjfirig 
up and ripening. During tins latter period in 18(18 not. a tenth of an incli 
ftdl, andin 1873 only one-thinl of an inch. But in 1873, fliore was a 
further misfortune, the ninis did not coiuiaenc<' till July (ith, consenuontly 
the ploughs, which cannot^be worked till the ground is moistened, were 
idle, the ground was not bmkon up, and much of the laud was left uncul^ 
tivatod owung to tho pressurcj and hurry at l?wt. 

If favourable, the raius commence alsmt Juno 6th ; tho fall in that month 
is about five inches ; ab<mt nine inches fall in eadi of the next three months; 
there are four inches in October; ending about October Ifith, and two 
inches in January or February; such a conibiuation hmnot occurred since 
annexation. ' 

Rae Bareli. • 
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T1k‘ liioinoraTidum has be#.ji turnistheJ by the civil surgeon : — 

Mkdical Aspects- 

SMi'^hcH of hirihs wore only Uiken in 1868 ami 1869, and yielded insuffi- 
ritnt Ul lages. Tlio biith-rato per thoubaiul of population for the former 
was only 28 01, uml for the lattei period 29‘20 

tShitisfief^ (ff have been obtaiiicnl through the agency of village 

cliiinkidars since 1868 The niorkiliiy of the Iasi six years is exhibited 
ui the following table * — 


Yvi\t, 1 

ropulatioii 

Mortuhly from all 
caQS(^§. 

lifttc \)i'T thousand of 
population. 

180*^ ! 

7,83,246 

12,346 

1 15-77 

! 

1809 \ 

7,82,874 

27,914 

36 66 

1870 1 

7,82,871 1 

22,862 

29 20 

1871 ' 

89, 1108 

22,263 

22’Cl 

1871 i 

1 

<>,89,008 

18,406 

18 61 

1873 I 

9,89,008 j 

i 

17,815 1 

' i 

1 18*01 

1 


Erofv'tit/c — l’li(' ( ndcmic diseases of the district arc cholera, 

sinall-pox, and malarial fovcis 

('/iofe/ve— Th(' following table gives the annual mortality from cholera 
ol the last six yeaus . — 


Year. 

j Number ol deaths from j 

1 cholera. ! 

L 


Itaic per thousand of 
population. 

ISfiB 


103 i 

J 


•21 

1869 

1 

4,772 1 

i 


6 10 

1870 


619 

1 


0 79 


Ig-tv ^ 

,1 

S,«75 ! 

1 


2*60 

1872 


3.585 j 


2 61 

1873 


i 


1*94 


Cholera in sporadic or epidemic foiTrfflWiiil^v been absent from parts 
c»f the Rae Baroli district for short pericKls Seasons of sum- 

mer heat have boon marked by ineroased prevalence ^J^j^'^iaease, Every 
quurtin' of the distiict luus within the last three years beouv;^tcd by the 
mal\»lv in opidemic form. After eomnicncmg and remaininf 
to live weeks) in one or two villages, the disease has usuall 
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auccesaivo iBiplication of othcv localitioa iu their immediate or more 
remote neighbourhood. The cause of cholera has not }k*oii detomimed* 
Endeavours to connect outbreaks in particular places, with concurrent and 
exceptional insanitaiy influences lu the surroundings and mode of life oi 
affected communities, bavcTcsiilted in failures 1 urn iinprosst?d with the 
belief that oases of the disoixsc wore greatly in\iltiplicd by the close asso* 
ciatioii of the healthy with the sick in ill -ventilated and overcrowded dwell- 
ings. 

Small-pox . — ^The deaths from small-pox of the last six years arc given 
in the following table : — 


Year. 

K amber of tlctths from 

Bate per thouaiin<] of 

small-pox. 

population. 

1S6S 

669 

‘64 

1869 

3,026 

8* 66 

1870 

9,478 

3*16 

1871 

697 

0*70 

1873 

911 

0‘2I 

1873 

703 j 

0‘7I 


Except when epidemic in 1H09 ami 1870 this disease lias not been extra- 
ordinanly (histructive. Vaccination is being gradually exi ended outwards 
from the sixdr station, and a notable decrease in Iho prevaleneo of small- 
pox within protected areas must ensue. This result wdl bring conviction 
of the efficacy of vaccination to the minds of the people, and the number 
who annually consent to the operation may increase; in con sequence. 

Fevers , — The deaths reported in the last six years as due to fevers are 
included in the following tabic : — 


Tear. 

Number of reported deaths 
from fevers. 

Bate per thouBand of 
jiopulation. 

1868 

6,637 


1860 

10.830 


1670 

14,380 


1871 

16,664 ^ 

16 83 

1879 


\ ^ 15 13 

1678 


14'67 


As it is m^\ known fact that natives of this country ascrilx) all deaths 
from prjipry ailments of s]^ial organs to fever (vernacular bukhrft''), 
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the malarious character of the country, included in the Rao Bareli district, 
iH not estabJj.shed by the large figures of mo?tality’* exhibited under this 
heading 

The nature of the soil of the district (which is Sfind and alluvium on 
kankar beds) does not favour the production of malaria by retention of 
moisture, and there exist only small and isolated patches of jungle lauds 
which have not yet bcion cleared and brought under cultivation. 

The elevation of the district above the sea is about 430 feet, and surface 
drainage IS by channels leading to the river Ganges and to the 

Sai, Naiya, and Lord rivers. Water-bearing strata are reached at an average 
depth of about 30 feet below the ground level in hot and dry seasons, 
and at about 12 or 14 feet after wet seasons. 

Temporary and abundant sources of malriria are in existence annually 
wbil(‘ nee swainjis in the district are drying after the rains, wdien periodic 
fevers prevail very generally for two or three months, and prove speedily 
fatal when of reiaitient type During other periods of the year the 
auff(;ring from such ailmruits is comparatively inconsiderable Organic 
and constitutional derangements, rosuJting from n'ournng attacks of fever, 
come fre(pi( 3 ntly under observatipn at the Jispensary, and often prove 
intractable. 

Cattle epidemics , — I learn from the people that extraordinary mortality 
from disease has now aiul then within some yc‘ais back occurred amongst 
liords of cattle in particul:u parganas of the Kae Bareli district Agricul- 
turists ar(' familiar with the .symptoms of foot and mouth disease which 
they designate “ klmnj/' khurha," and “ghuikha.” They also speak of 
ar)Oth(*r and more formidable contagious ailment of very fatal character to 
which cattle have at tunes bech subject. This latter disease is known by 
the names “hulka,” “ dhnmsa/' “hijab” “ bura-fciar,'' and is most piobably 
identical in nature with nndcrnesl. It dots not appear that cattle in the 
district liiiv.c yet suffered from tlio extension of cultivation at the expense 
of the pasture lauds. 

Fairs and religions gatherings , — Bathing fairs at Dalmau and Gokuna, 
both place.s with glifit.s on the banks of the Ganges, are held at every full 
moon. Usually thri*e or four thousand people collect together on such 
occasions, but in Novembur when the ^‘Kdrtik k& nali^ii raela^’ is celebrnteil, 
about "^j^ a d iiiudr od and fifty thousand people assemble at o.ach of the 
two ghdts. object is fulfilled by these gatherings. The 

stream of the GangesTl|[||f|M^crecl, and bathing therein with religious 
ceremonials the only olyecP^L^he multitudes. No connection has yet 
boon traced between these assS^^Jl^ges and epidemic attacks in the 
district. 

Native system of medical treatment — The pay9fe«(»^of the country are 
ignorant of surgery. Their practice is founded on^SjaMete humoral 
<loctrinos of pathologj'. In the treatment of disease they remedies 

which produce effects that are opposite in nattire to the symptor 
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AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

A|fricii!tQii^---Hei)tft-~Agrica^ »tatiitic« from the eettlemcnt report— Irrlgethwi^ Ad* 
ranees and land iniprovemcnto — prices and famines— Food of the people— Flfh^Mana- 
lactares and tradca— Means of conimunLcation— Eatrsets from the rente hook— Weights 
and meaaaret, 

Agt'iculhirc ^ — The principal occupation of the people is agriculttire* It 
is not necessary here to detail the different processes and crops which are 
mnch the same as in the adjoining district of Partabgarh and are there 
described* The rotati«>n of crops, the crops sown; the ixnplemeuts, the out- 
turn, are much same. Irrigation depcmls not so much upon the a^ri- 
ciiliunst's habits, which are monr)tonous and uniform as uixin natural fea- 
tures which differ in each district. The following remarks are from the 
settlement report, and other sources severally iiidicaiod. It may be pre- 
mised that speaking generally the agricultural features of Rae Bareli arcs — 
a great deal of nee, wheat, arhar, grain, opium, and ccimparativoly littlo 
maize, sugarcane, and tobtieco. The accompanying table sUovfs the opium 
area and outturn , it will appear that the* produce* is much greater than that 
of the two adjoining districts, SulUinpur and Partabgarh taken, together 


Average of 
both ycitrs* 



Roo Bareli 
Sultan pur 
Partabgarb 


ATeroge prodtice per acre, 


Renta . — Rents in Rae Bareli are much above the 
vince. This is owing to the density of the po pu^ri oiy, ana to the irriga- 
tion iacilities afford^ by numerous masonpig^ins. The following are 
those prevalent according to the most^iiiplmt olilcial returns. 


Bfnt of btfkd %uiUihi 
liice 

grain 

^ Oil osedB 
Sugar M« 
Tobacco 
Cotton 


a* p, 
••*4 4 0 
••• S S 0 
..*4 4 0 
.^990 
.t. 4 8 O 

9 6 0 
11 4 0 
...9 9 0 























The highest rents arc for opium lands in of. the towns, such 

pay up to Rh. 13 the bfgha, or Rs. 20-12-(y^|{S&^^ X)rdinary wheat 
lands, irrigated by the tenants' own wells, let up to'^. 7 tho bl^ha, or 
Rs 11-3-0 per acre, and unirrigated lands, in which nothing can bo grown 
but grani, barley, and arhar, lot at Rs. 5 the blgha, or Rs. B the acre, if the 
soil 18 not very siindy. 

When the land is veiy sandy, and very remote from the village site, so 
that ii is impossible to manure it except at a prohibitive cost, rents fall as 
low as one rupee an aero. The above figures are not meant to embrace 
llie cases of tenures granted on favourable terms to tenants of high caste 
or recently settled, Tlic rents have boon much raised of late years. 

The following is from tho settlement report : — 

Outhirn. — The following are approximate statistics. One man with 
one pair of bullocks can cultivate lairly about four acres per annum, from 
which ho may calculate on an avaTage nnnual yield of twelve maunds of 
gram pei acto, or forty-eiglit maunds of grain p( r annum. The present 
aveuige value of tins, togt'tlier with the straw, is about ninety -six rupees, 
and taking the landlouls share at oiio-third, the rental of the holding 
should bi* about Rb 32, or Rs S per acre 

** Sf^ed pev acre, — The amount of seeds for a crop of wheat vaverages 
about a luaund and a half per acre 

** Hired labour , — Labotiici >5 aie paid chiefly in gram, and so arc village ^ 
servants. 


Village sermnis — Under this denomination come — 


WBtehtTS, 

Astrologtra 

Blu(’k>rhitlis. 

(’arpiMitere 

rrlfstii. 

rioughmon. 


litrdsniou. 

Bai bora, 

Wftshprmcn, 

Kttlmrs (pdlki-bearcra). 
rotters. 


Romo of these get soiuetimovS grants of lauds. The Kahfirs are employed 
to diaw water an<l for other puiposes. Bedsides the above many Brahmans 
and m(>n<li(‘ants are entitled to wliatis called “aujnri/’ or both hands filled 
with giain before its lomoval fioiu the threshing floor. 

AijriCHltiiral sea dims — Tlie agricultural operations are conducted 
according to corUin iislj'onomical divisions of time into which tho rainy 
season is (liiidod. 


Thus ill 1871 — 


Mirgisra co^ 

rihtionecd ou^ 

J une. 

Ardra 



I’nuArbas 

Wo 


I'ukkh 

ditto 

18th „ ^ 

ABlilokha 

ditto 

1st August. 

Maghu 

ditto 

15th ,, 

rarbft 

ditto 

29th „ 

UttTm 

ditto 

I9tb September 

Unat 

ditto 

25tii ,, 

Cbittxa 

ditto 

9th October. 



' Tbe dates oa which ceinnieaco ar^ ascertaiaed from 

paaditSi aad the dirtorea^tTSWcil of «ood«i arc sowu accordiugly. For 
instance, earlv sowings of rice commence in Ardm, and the latest can be 
made in Pukkfa; juar, makAi, (Indian com), ariiar can be sown at the 
same time; mdng, moth, urd are sown later till Magha. Reaping of tKo 
rain crops commences from Ultra, or about tbe middle ol‘ September, and 
continues for two months or more. 

"*F€$tival» ttnd Bup^r»tUiom. — On the occasion of the Qiiria festival, 
Avliich takes place on ^»th S^wan Sitdi, 2Sird July, 1871, no one ploughs or 
weeds. On 6th Bluidon Badi, 6th August^ 1 871, occurs “ Harchhaib, a fast 
day in this district for women, on winch no ploughing or wooding is done 
here. On the la^t day of Ashlekha and the 1st Magha it is in some places 
considered unlucky to plough or weed. 

" Les8e)ied fertUity oftfkk land, — People; say that the land is not as fertile 
as it used to bo twenty years ago. Doubtless since annexation it has had 
less rest than it used to have during tin* native rule. 


Local methods of irrigathn from \velh . — Everybody is familiar with 
the sight of the long rope passed over a pulley, to the former of which are 
attached a leathern bag at one end and a pair of bullocks at the other. 
The bags used in this district are small because the bullocks are* 
small ; they contifln about twelve gallons of wah^r, and if worked well 
are capable of bringing between 600 and 700 gallons to. tho surface 
ptT hour. Some of this falls bt^ck into the well in the effort to hand the 
bag, and much of it is lost by soakage and evaporation Ixfforo it reaches 
the crop, Hence it ofUm talies as many as eight days to irngato an acre 
m lids Avay. 


Cost of iriigation from wellft , — A man and a pair of bullocks can bo 
liircci in the statum of Rae Bareli lor live annas pm diem, whicl; makes 
the cost of u’rigating one acre ouco lis. or from Rs. 15 to Rs 20 per 

season, but this is hired hi hour, and iho^ cost to cull i valors, who have 
their own bullocks, cannot be calculated a£ this rate. 


**From marshes and poruU. — The*‘bcri’ or * diigla' is a basket with 
strings fastened to each end ; it is worked by two^nen standing on either 
side of a narrow cut open towards the water supply and dammed at tho 
other end. By a succession of easy and gra(!teful movements one side of the 
ba^et is swept just below tho surface of^the water in tiie cut ; It is lifted 
brimful over the level of the daii^ there upset by a dexterous action of 
the wrist, and returned to its original position much" leas time than 

it takes to describe the process. -viFwo baskow||^^ worked at one 

cot, th^ men being relieved regul^ly at from ten to twenty 

minutes. The labour is really hard, a^^ persevered in from 

early dawn to sunset^ with the iiltenhission one hour at noon. 

Th^ water has often to bo taken far and lifted high. In November, 1868, 
fifty-one m^were employed irrigating some fields near Katghar in the 
Paimau paigana 4 n the above manner ; supposing that there were yffiih 
mieft men at ead) lift, and giving a raise of three feet and a Imlf 
for each, the water must have been raised about twenty feet. 
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Cost of irri/jation from ponds aniTmarahea. — This gang managed to 
iriigatr* 2^ ncren per diein, and calculating their wages at one anna and a 
half per man per diein, the cost of irrigation was about Rs. 2-0*0 per 
iino About seven gallons of w^ater fire raised about three feet and 
a half at each delivery ot a common sized l>afciket, and the process can 
be repeated by men working easily at least six hundred times, which 
gives over four thousand gallons in the hour. 

“ Artificial reaervoira . — Rights in wells are clear, and are seldom, if ever, 
called in (picstion. With regard to aitificial reservoirs, two ckisses may be 
said to exist — (1) those in the case of which the excavator or his heir is 
living arul m possession, and (2) those in which all rights have lapsed. 
Ill tlie former case, after taking as much water as bis purpose requires, 
the owner usually allows the privilege of irrigation to such cultivators of 
the village or n(*ighbouririg villages as he pleases. In the latter case, 
however, it is usual for tlie hn'd of the mauoi to first irrigate his sir lands, 
afterwards those cultivators, wdiose laiuls are situated within reach of the 
watei, appoint a coinniitteo to estimate; the contorts of the reservoir, and 
the amount of laud which it is proposed to iirigaro The amount of water 
to which ‘3ach man is entitled is then apportioned in Slauris * The dauri 
contains about five gallons, and the 'dugla ’ rather more than twice os 
much. 

• 

** Depth of water — The maximum depth of water in this district is 78 
ft'ot, and to be found in village Bigahpur Kaliin, pargana Magr&yar, the 
ininimum is eight feet iu village Ptiia K hard, pargana Hardoi. During the 
heavy rains of 1808, the river Sai rose to within twelve feet of the general 
ground level of the station, whilst the water in >vells not lai from the banks, 
remauKsl at their normal level of about Uventy feet fiom the surface On 
the 21st September, 1871, the river rose to within twelve feet of the ground 
level of a comjioimd three Imudrotl yards distant, in which is a well, the 
water in which on the same elate Wius twenty-five feet bolo^v the same 
level. 

“ Peikka tveVa — The assessment returns shov#*' 11,500 kachcha to 10,501 
pakka wells ;pakka welLs arc properly thi>sc of which the chambers are 
made of kiln-burut bricks and mortar ; but wells of.wdiich the chambers 
are made of kiln-buiiit biieks, joim*dwith clay, rue also so called. The 
cevl (d* construction of pakka w'ells \arics from Rs. 50 toRs, 200. 

‘‘ K acheha loells , — Kachcha w^ells are properly those wliich have no interior 
supporting walls or chambembolow the water level, butw^ells arc also called 
kjichrha in which there are such chambers made of potters bricks, wood, or 
twig fascines. The cost of making a kachcha well varies from two or three to 
thirty rupees and over. Potters bricks differ from common bricks, only in 
being of such a shape that a certain number put together wull foi-rn a c:rde ; 
some are made iu wooden frames, but the larger ones are made by drawing 
concentric circles on prcjiared earth when it becomes consistent, and then 
culling the bricks of an uniform sue and burning them in a kiln. It is said 
that those bricks are generally made by ' kumhdrs' or ][)otters, hence tl^cir 
name ^ * 
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** Distribution of water by^th^ bachh* system extensively prevails in 
this district, and, being regulated by a sort of standing panchayat, tends 
to reconcile malcontents who would otherwise come into court The pat- 
wiiri is ordinai’ily ex-officio member of the panchayat, the remaining tlireo 
or four members being either zfunindars, muaaddams, or other respectable 
residents. It has come to my knowledge tnat a practice has begun to 
prevail in some jx^rts of levying irrigation dues, or in other words of soiling 
water. Pdhik'ist (non-rcvsidcnt) cultivator requiring the commodity are 
made to pay 8 annas per diem for each ‘nk.^or raising station, which 
they 'Work. 

“ Wells lately iiwtk in thisdisirkl — One hundred and four pakka wells, 
at a total cost (jf Ks llt.760, wore constructed in this district during the 
year ending JiOth September. 1870 Tlie dotuils art^ as follows : — 



WtUt 

CoH, 

By ChhattrU 

... 27 

5,3U& 

,, firfihmaD« 

... 21 

4,40(» 

„ BU&tti 

... a 

300 

„ Mu^talmaria 

... 10 

2,140 

„ Kurim» 

3 

£75 

„ haqaal 

... 3 

960 

„ Loclhs 

#•» ® 

300 

„ Kdyathft 

... 4 

1,000 

,, Alifrii 

... 13 

2,0W> 

,, Fomis 

... 2 

250 

„ 1b!urS(»s 

« 

950 

„ Barhia 

1 

100 

„ Tells 

... J 

150 

„ Kcuupeao (Captain Buubiiry) 

... 1 

230 


Total 104 I9.7«0 

This retnna has been obtained from the dLStrict records which do not show 
how many of these men are proprietors/^ 

The following memorandum on irrigation in Rao Bareli has boon con- 
tributed by Mr. P. OaitLin, a resident of the district : — 

'* As regards wells in mjr part of Opdh, that is, in the tahsil of Salon in 
the Rae Bareli district, circurastanccH change from village to village'. In 
some places water is at 40 feet, at others at 24 and 30 feet, and at 
others at 12 and 15 feet below the suriaetj. The spring is found now at 
65 or 70 feet, now at 45 feet, and now at 30 feet below the surface. Wells 
are often sunk below *65 foot from surface, without a spring being mat 
with. I have myself constructed wells under the foregoing circumstances, 
and' have seen many such constructed by iieiglibouring zamindam (few) 
and asamis. Success in sinking a well does not depend so much on the 
depth to which the wooden foundation has to be sunk as on the quality 
of soil tlirough which it has to go. Where pure sand is met above the 
water level it is walled up from the firm clay, anrl the actual w<dl is sunk 
inside of this circular wall ; but where the sand is met below the water 
level, it is next to impossible to succeed in crmstructing a well fit for irri- 
gation, except by improved scientific meauK which do not always succeewj, 
and which owing to expmsc are beyond the reax^h of zamindars or as&mis. 
I have tried Bull’s patent dredger with sand, through which 1 managed to 
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sink a pakka chuaa cylinder about 16 feet below water level, without 
reach n\g clay, and owing to the sand bursting through the sides of the 
cyhmler, I lailed in procuring a successful sinking. The as&mi with his 
liimtiHl means is helpless wlierc sand is to be found under water level 

I cannot say how long pakka wells will last, but I would say, that if pro- 

f erly built, and of good bricks, no well should give way before 60 or 70 years, 
n speaking of pakka wells, I mean wells built of pakka (burnt) bricks 
with mud inoitar, not limo, for wells built with lime mortar are too expen- 
sive for the cultivator. Widls built with small bricks are stronger, and last 
better than wells built with block bricks ot with phaura-shaped bricks. 

“ Block bricks are not now used, but tlio phaura-shapod bricks are gene- 
ral ; a well can be oonsti acted much clhvaper with the latter than wdth 
.small brick. Jls 300 would on an average be a fair pidce for a well, of 
ordinary size on whicii eight ])urs erndd be worked ; but such wells, under 
ordinary cireiiiustanoes, can bo budt by asMinis for sums varying from 
Rs 80 to Rs 1 50 (\'ich according to depth of well and quality of soil. Zamin- 
dars and asarnis loi tln ir bnek-kdn get tliiui tiniber free, their manure 
free, their kanda frct-, for the well itself, tlie bamboos arc schlom paid for, 
the necessan' limber is free no purs or well lopos are imule for the 
sinking op<‘rai)ons, and Iho hilxnirrrs are paid cheaply and have much 
vNotk got (»ut of them Where land is of lirst (piality, a w^ell, such as des- 
cribevl by Mi. (Jhapuiuu foi irrigating 30 lughas, would enable the landlord 
to enhance the rent h\ one lujioo p<‘r bigha without oppressing the tenant, 
and, wheie the laud was foiineily not irugated, should enable him to put 
on a greatei enliancoiru nt, (specially where brackish water is obtainable, 
when tlie rent can be doubled and tnd>](*d. 

“ W<»lls do very often give way after a fuw years, but it is generally owing 
to faulty construction, sucli as lasuftioient filling in behind the w'all, or 
leaving the wooden foundation on unsafe clay, or digging a kachclia w^ell 
inside, which after a time falls in, and brings the pakka superstructure 
down with it Trees such as fig, giilar, piikar, bargad, or pipal growing in 
the interstices of the bricks do much damage to pakka wells. No repairs 
ought to be uecessaiy to a well within ten years of its construction, and if 
an unfailing spring has Ih cu reached, there will bo no necessity of even 
clearing out the wcdl A u ell on which tlic full complement of purs is 
workvM.1 IS less liable to deteriorate than a well which is seldom ased. 
Generally speaking the natives execute no repairs to their pakka wells, 
but allow thorn to crumble to rniiivS when a slight expenditure on repairs 
would save them 

Except in known locrulitics there is no certainty of reaching an unfail- 
ing spring, and of Uito years, owing to excessive rains, the water level has 
nsen, and the filtnition of the subsoil has become so abundant, that it has 
boon very ditlicuU to sink the cylinder far enough to reach the ^nuine 
spring. The ordinary filtration of the subsoil would not suffice to irrigate 
30 bighas of spring crops, though it may suffice to keep a couple of purs at 
work all day. The fa('t of the watm' getting low in a well could not put a 
stop to irriu.ition, so long ai? there is sufficient water in the well ford^lsa 
pui to h,iuk !u. Many wells, pakka and kachcha, are exhausted before noon 
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•with only one pur working. No asdmis woulil roly on such a wdl for irri- 
gation though ho might reserve aloogsitle such a well a biswa or two for 
carrots and perhaps ten biswas or so for wheat, barley, or peas. The oon- 
ditions of soil are seldom so favourable as to allow kachcha wells being 
dug with any certainty of permanence, but wlierc practicable tliey are dug 
and sometimes last for many years; genei'ally speaking only one pur is 
worked on a kochdia well owing to its limited diameter. The fact of a 
kachcha well being in a given locality not feasible is no reason why the con- 
struction of a pakka well in the same locality should be expensive. 

" Under no circumstances could one pair of bullocks or six men work- 
ing u pur irrigate a pakka bigha per day. Under favourable circumstances, 
witli water at 12 to 15 feet below the surface, and land no(. sandy, throe to 
four purs would water a bigha in a day ; w'herc water is for from the surface, 
and laud sandy, six to eight purs would water a biglia per day ; a second 
watering can be done iu less time. 

“ With a dhenkli or a ghara a ]'iakka bigha can be watered in from six 
to nine days. In this part of tlic country bullock labour only is used to 
work purs for irrigation. The cost of' irrigation from wells, including 
labourers, bullocks and gear, varies from Ro. 1 to Rs. 2-4-0 per bigha. 
The ordinary cultivator liaving gear, &c., at. his di.sposal merely jMiys in 
grain his hired labourers. 

" Generally several asfonis work theirpnrs in common, each man’s holding 
bfjing watered by turn, thus eflccting a saving ; the pur, not the land irri- 
gated, fonus the basis of their calculations. 

" TT'u/cs.— Wages arc not paid in cash but in grain, which varies in 
quantity according to kiud of grain ; dlifm, barley, peas, chana, or mimlwa; 
the hitter would not bo accepted alone; the quantity also varies according 
to the w'ork to be executed. The woedcr and ploughman generally get from 
1 j to 2 sors, while the labourer at the lift in jhil irrigation gets as much 
as 3 sers per day, if at work before dawn. When cash wages are given, I 
believe four pice and five pice per day are given for ordinary worL For 
other than ordinary work slightly higher wages arc given. Mon digging 
inside a well sometimes get two annas per day. I pay women and boys m 
weeders, earth carriers, irrigation eoolios, or threshing-floor coolies at the 
rate of one anna per day ; able-bodied coolies from one anna eight pies to 
two annas each per day. At these rates labourers are procurable in any 
numbers all the year round. Carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, &c., get 
from three to four annas each per day, 

“With reforenee to the interest which capital expended on wolls will 
pay, I refrain from riving any opinion, for the land under my chaive is 
peculiarly unfavourable for •experiments in this lino. Our land is rather 
the uneven nfilaa bordering the Gauges and the Sai, or flssr Ij^ds in which 
dh4n is sown, with but patches bore and there of good soil fit for winter 
crops. However, the many wells which we have constructed have not 
only enabled us to keep up the rents of lands once rich but now exhaust- 
ed, but have also allowed our enhancing the former rent where the land 
was of first quality. There is an indirect as well as direct profit from con- 
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atruction of wella , in a village with wells watering say one-third of the 
cultivated area, you are always able to let out the other two-thirds at 
fair rents to the cultivators of the former. 

“ My part of the district is, as you are probably aware, densely populated, 
and tlu'.rc is a steady competition for land in most villages. A pakka 
well, in which the water supply is insufficient to keep at work the full 
complement of purs, would scarcely pay any interest on the capital 
expended. In speaking of pakka w'clls, I consider an ordinary well ought 
to be about 7^ or 8 feet in diameter, and on such a well eight purs could 
be worked. Tn 18(39 I built a pakka well 13J feet in diameter, and on this 
well, in the November of same year, I worked IS purs daily for three days 
consecutively without being able to exhaust the water supply, the depth 
of water each evening varying fioin 9 to 10 foet. This well is sixty-six 
feet deep, the water levels being 3(3 feet from surface. Except on speci- 
fied cases, it would be (hlficult to give you any precise details about wells, 
fot circumstances so change the aspects of the subject, that what is com- 
mon in one h>cality is impossible in another Agr» in, the water found in 
some wells possesses peculiar pi<»per(ies. Brackish water, suitable for 
tobacco, poppy, siinwan, &c., is invaluable, and enables the cultivator to 
pay excessively high rents for the laud iirigated therewith.’' 

AilMikmalnote by Mi\ (fartlan — As J mentioned in my former letter 
on the subject, pin's are not woiked in my neighbourhood with coolies at 
tlie pull, when water is drawn for irrigation purposes. Men are only used 
to woik tlio pur or baskets whi^a a well cylinder is being sunk. The pakka 
bfgha ta which I refer eipials 3,()2/> square yards, and the purs worked in 
rny paitof tlie country contain fiorn 10 to 12 gallons of water. The 
pur which I use, and wdneh is extensively used, contains when new about 
8,400 cubic inches of water. 

1 think, however, that a pur worked by men will water one and a half 
times as much laud as a pur worked by bullocks will do in the same time. 
You calculate that a pur worked by six men will cost nine annas, your 
calculation strikes me as moderate Tiie cost per pur woiked by bullocks 
is something varying from five to six annas per day. As an asMini has 
not to pay ready cash in his irrigation operations, he does not realize to 
himself what the irrigation pci bigha has cost him. 

Woie canal water to have no evil effects on the soil, we should cer- 
tainly be glad to get the water as often as required during the season at 
the small cost of Rs. 2 per acre per annum. A permanent water rate 
would bo disliked, the cultivator preferring of course to pay only for 
the water he might take ; for in many seasons one watering is ali that 
the crop roqumes. 

‘‘In my former letter, when I stated thaf^ irrigation cost from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2-4-0 per bfgha, I meant that each irrigation cost about those amounts, 
and that consequently three irrigations for wheat would cost Rs. 8 per bfgha 
at the least. I consider this latter estimate moderate. At the present 
day, one well rope and one pur cost Rs. 3, and they only last one year ; no 
other cash ex|>endituro is incurred in well irrigation by the as&mt wl^^; 
employs no hired labour, and has not to dig his own well. Irrigation 
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from jhtls costii about tlie same thiug as well irrigation ; boro amin, tho 
quality of soil, the number of lifts, and the distance of tlxo fields cause 
tne cost per bfgha to vary. Crops watered with ivell water thrive better 
than crops watered with jhil water/' 

The following note describes the cost of irrigation in nortbom Kao 
Barch, as the preceding account is of tho southern part of tho district 

“ Near Rae Bareli itself water is 21 feet from tho surface when nr*arcst 
and 27 feet in some places, but tho springs arc mot with at 45 to 60 foot. 
A well for throe or four purs cost 400 if of a strong and permanent cha- 
racter. Here a system of half reliefs is adopted for the bullocks, two [jail's 
are employed, and a third pair as a relief every second hour, each pair thus 
works six hours, and two pairs are constantly at work during a nine-hour 
day, Tho tlircc pairs water ton biswas a day if the field is at an average 
distance, but more if it is close at hand. The leather bags are of dilTorent 
sizes -from seven to twelve spans round the mouth is the [jopular mode 
of estimation. 

“The diameter of tho water skin ranges from 5J to TJ bjilisht. The 
village people reckon one balihlit as equal to a ghava of w^ator of the 
ordinary size, and the ghara they consider capable of holding six sors of 
water. A skin of the average size (6| bdlisUts) will bo found to hold about 
40 sers or a maund of watcr/’^ 

In the portion of Rae Bareli which lies hctwcon the Bai and the Oumti 
tho facilities and modes of irrigation resenihlo those already described 
under Lucknow, except that the features ot irrigation common to eastern 
Oudh, show themselves markedly, viz., masonry wells are very nuiaorouH, 
and tho labour is generally that of cattle. 

Through tlie centre of the tract water is near the surface, being met 
with sometimes at 15 feet ; the spiing, however, m not reached till a 
doptli of 30 feet has been attained. Acylin<lerof bneks without mor- 
tar for .such a depth will cost Rs. 60 if brofui enough for only one bucket, if 
for two Rs. 90 ; the addition of mortar will make the, cost about Rh 90 and 
Rs. 130 respectively. From these wells the crops will be irrigated at tlic 
rate of ten biswas a day with the aid of two pairs of bullocks, changed at 
noon, and three men who work all day — one driving the cattle, one* empty- 
ing the bucket, one distributing the ivater in the field. 

Allowing one anna for each bullock, and two annas for each man, tho co.st 
will be ten annas per day, Re. 1-4-0 for a bfgha, and Rs. 2 for an acre, 
for one watering. Interest on Rs. 60, the c^st of a single bucket well, 
at Re. 1-8-0 per cent, per month, the ordinary rate will bo Rs. 10 per 
annum. The area which such a well will supply with water during the 
year is 10 acres, the cost then of irrigating an acre twice will be Rs. 4 
for labour and Re. 1 for interest. But this must be taken as below 
the average cost of well irrigation ; water is more often about nineteen 
feet distant, and the quantity of land irrigated in a day is^ only seven 
biswas. Then the cost will be Rs. 2-13-0 for one watering^ Rs. 5^11-0 
for two, besides Re. 1 per acre for interest. These figures certainly are 


Kialock‘9 Statistles of Fatebpiir, poge IS, 
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rather striking at first sight ; nof only does the cost of irrigation appear 
extravagant, double and treble what canal water costs, but it seems impos- 
sible that it would pay to irrigate wheat or barley three times as is com- 
monly the case in this district. 

Jt is impossible to value either the human or cattle labour at a lower 
rate than is here estimated. Mr. Halsoy, of Cawnporo, values bullock labour 
in a similar calculation at three iuinas a head, and one anna per day is 
rather less than the sum which will feed a bullock, pay the interest on its 
value, and the required quota to a sinking fund to replace it when dead or 
docrepid. Two annas is the rate actually paid to men wlio work at the wells 
all day; those wdio only labour half the day got 1^. The labour rates 
then seem unimpeachable ; it seems impossible that it can }>ay to give three 
waterings. Wheat watered once will give 900 tbs to tlie acre, watered 
throe times it will not exceed ],25(> tt)s — a difference of 350 fts., worth 
on the average Rh. 8 for an increased expenditure of Rs. 6-11-0. This 
would pay, but in many fields tlie crop is never more than l.OOOHvs , even 
after three waterings; its \alue then wdll be about Rs 25 foi grain and 
Rs 5 for straw. Rent will be R.s 8, ploughing Rs. 8, seed Rs. 2, weeding 
Us 2, manure Rs. 3, reaping and thrashing Rs 2— in all lis. 25. It is 
apparent then that watering even twice* \m 11 not pa}. 

The people of Rac Bareli aio indu'stiious, and apparently would rather 
work in thejir own fiehls even when thoy might obtain more by hiring 
themselves out. Further, when as is generally the case the cattle are their 
own, it is better to employ them oven if the result will only pay half 
their keep than thrit they slumld be idle. The ]>eople, however, quite 
understand that watering us very expensive, and they abstain m this tract 
from the cultivation of sugarcane, tobacco, and other crops requiring much 
water, If canal wabT were iniiodueed, the cattle thus pai'tially deprived 
of employ would he prolilably used in pressing sugarcane, carting fuel 
and manure, ploughing more land At present hardly any sugarcane 
and little tobacco are grown in the district, tlie main reason being appa- 
rently the scarcity of water. 

No permanent embankments of the rivers have been made, and the 
tanks made by the Bhars are not so numerous as in Partabgarh. The 
estates of the different land owmers are a good deal intermixed, and Uie 
more iiitelligeut of them give this sus a reason for then inactivity. The 
Sai and Naiya rivers have high steep banks, and in mc-ny places might bo 
embanked with great advantage to the surrounding cropvS. The Oudh 
Government in 1858 issued a circular containing advice and instructions 
on the subject. 

Some very interesting statistics on the subject of wells are given by 
Major Orr of Rac Bareli. Since annexation he had constructed 20 
wells for irrigation purposes up till September, 1873; their averoM 
width was 8J feet, the average dej>th to which they were sunk ft 
feet, of which 19 J feet were filled with water; the average cost was 
Rs. 277, and six leather buckets could be used at once from each 
well Of these wells seven were not sunk to the spring, and would not 
probably irrigate more than six acres of ground each, the oth€|r ;3^ 
would irrigate 15 acres each — in all 237 acres, or say 200 acres The rent 



of tills laud miglit in the course of Mnne ynirs he. raisi^d from lls. 5 to 
Rs. 8 per acre in cniLsiderati<m of Uio supply of water, the rtsceipts then 
would be Rs, 000 jrt annum or II per cent, , but making allowance for 
the proportion of taiinres of wells which loll in, and for the accnmula- 
lion of intei^t bt‘toiv the rents aiv iais(»d, tlu huidliud would consider 
Himself fortunate if ho g«»t 7 ju'r ecmt Tiieso wells mo made without 
mortar, and at loa'^t 2 per cent would have to ho (h’ducted from this sum 
for re]>airs and replacing fallen Wf‘lls b\ new ones. On th<M>t her hand, 
this deduction shouhl lu^ ninjx* than <‘ounlerhafanci‘d by the increased 
security from lirnl d(dus wlaeh the landloi<l attains. A nuisonry well 
saves the crop from dnmght. ami the rents arc paid up even in dry 
seaaouH. On tlio whole, a pnuh nt ami careful uiV(»stor in irrigation wells 
should oxp(icl 7 i>er cent, lor his mouev, and as h<‘ can ge t 10 or 15 jier 
con L by Joans to agriculturists, vve m < d nut wonder at m( ie capitalists 
not be.jug tcmpt('d into this speculation, Otlior points of inti rcst may 
bo n(»ted In no le.S'^ than si\ of tlicM* wt lls watei was reached at an 
avcnigo depth (vf 14 feet The gn atest dejUli at which svuter was met 
was 42 feet, tlic greatest <leplh to whuh the well was sunk before leacbmg 
the spring was 07 feet. The average (‘o>i of a six pur we.ll weuld ap}u*Hi 
to be Rs. 0 pgr cubit of rnasomy, hting cberi]»er tlian in Liu'know, 

ConstriidiM (if mamnry welU — “ A site. hiiMiig bcc^n chostm, a eiiciilai 
CKCavation or ‘ ^labab is commenced ol a <liainetfa* eonsulerably laigt‘r(fbr 
convenience of workiugj than tluit of the intemhid weJJ. Tins excnvMtion 
is can'ied on until the moist naluri‘ <»f llu* <»aith reached, sliows signs of 
vvatei b(‘ing neai. The ' nnvar' <u’ eijcuilar lim of wood of iho pioper 
size is then lowered down and plaei'd on the ground, and on this as a 
foundation is coimmmced flu* l>nck-w«»rk or ‘giiga/:’ of tiu; wcjU wliieh in 
the first iiistunct* is ordy raia cl to a eeitain heiglii, so as to weight the 
nisvar and cmum; it to descend iiitei waids C'Xpluined The ( xoavation is 
then proct^eded w’lth, but now wjtliin tlu* r>linder orgiign/ just eonstiueU^d, 
and thejjiwar, with the brukwork ic.sii.ng on it liaviug no long<;r a siippoit, 
RUiks to the extent of the dej^th excavated; at tin; same time the water, 
which generally at this .slam* t»f the* xvork oozes out plcnlilnlly, has to bo 
constantly drawn away. Tim excavilt ion continues and again tbe niwiir 
sinks, and thus the opcTation is n*pcated until at Just the* sjiring or rnfihla 
is reached, when it only remains to complete^ the brickwork icsting on 
the riiwAr, raising it to the level of the upper soil. 

"•From the above description, it Avill, I hope, be easily seen how much 
the cost of oonstnictlon of wells depends on the uaturc of the soil to be 
travoraed before reaching tlio spring Wc will Suppose tJiafc two weJJs of 
equal dimensions have been built, eithf*r in the same village or in difierent 
localities. We will also suppose that the spring in ciach was I'omid at an 
equal depth, and that the bricks employed in the construction of these two 
wells were of the same dimension.s and ceTncnt(*d with mud. Still timlcr 
conditions so similar the cost of constniction may widely differ. In the 
one instance the soil excavated may have been of cJajy nearly throughout, 
and the brick cylinder may have been mode to sink without any difficulty ; 
in the other instance, the soil may have been excavated under veiy great 
difficulties for sand, or sand partaJking more or less of the nature of quiok- 
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sand liiaj haw becu encountered, tbua rendering the sinking of the brick- 
work a diihcult and, in many cases, a dangerous operation, necessitating 
great precautioriH and of course additional expense. In one of tny villages, 
‘ J:i1h»\v<i Sherki/ in a well under construction, the girgaz had been 
I<»\v(‘r(‘d to a considerable depth, when suddenly it sank into quicksand, 
a, lid was tlirown so much out of the pcipendicular that it was damaged 
bojorni remedy, and the work could not be continued. Again, in another 
viUago, * IJmri,’ a laige well was being constructed, tbe girgaz had nearly 
reached the sjiring when its further progress was arrested by tbe niwir 
resting on one side on a proj(;ction of kankar rock. Fortunately in this 
case the brick cylinder remained in a vertical position, but it was with 
ih(* utmost difficulty that this obstacle was removed, and tlie woik brought 
to a successtul termination, but of course under great additional cost. 


In some cases it happen.s when sand prevails to a great extent, that 

before the spring is reached, and 
conseepK ntly bcfoio the brick 


qfSoi] 



Sprang 


c^lindct has been completed to 
the surface of the upper soil, that 
the eaith abuv<‘ the cylinder 
shows laig(‘ cracks, indicating a 
tendency to fall in wjuxls; to avert 
tins danger, all attempts to sink 
the girgaz down to the spring 
are abandoned, ami tbe brick- 
work to the upper level of the 
ground is completed with aJl 
despatch Tins done, a >second 
‘luwdr’ is laid down, smaller 
of course than the one first em- 
ployed, and on it another girgaz 
IS erected and sunk, as before 
explaineil, to the spring; auch 
a well is styled a ‘do-band' or 
double-availed on(‘. Here the 
co^t is nearly double to what it 
wouhl have been had there been 
only a single cylinder, whilst at 
the same time the capacity of 
the well for yielding w'ater in 
a given time is lessened from 
the fact of it-s diameter being 
<iecreascd through a great por- 
tion of its depth, for of course 
fewer purs can be employed. 


" Besides the above there arc other though minor circumstances which 
affect the cost of wells For instance, the mud suitable for making bricks 
may bo at a greater or less distance froln the site of the well, necessitating 
a greater or less amount of cost in the transit of the bricks; tbe sam^ 1^^ 
be said ol the >vood for feeding the brick-kiln ; it may be obtainable at a 



distance from the latter or iu its immediate vioiiiity. Finally the costas 
will differ accordiug to the bricks employed ; cwterls paribus^ a well con* 
structed with the common thin brick, will cost more than one built with 
the thick or furolii ’ brick. One point, it scorns to mo, it is most import- 
ant to consider in the valuation of wells, and that is whether they havo 
been sunk down to the siinng ov * iniishi ’ or not. For it is evident^ that 
whatever may have been the rospoctivo costs of (say) two walls of equal 
dimensions, the on(‘ fed by a spring will bo more valuable than the other, 
which only liolds w'ater by filtration; for the latter wull be quickly exhausted 
■wben w'orked for purposiis of irrigation, so tlnit the actual cost of con- 
stnictiou of a well does not always leprosent its real agricultural vivluo.*‘ 

wlmnce^ and land impvoveiaentH . — Taqivvi advances are made 
by Oovemment at a low rate of' interest, G per ooiit., to defray the cost of 
ngi*icuUural nnprovtmient-s. During the seven years (ISthS-?^,) 127 wells 
and l() embankments wtue constructol at a cost of Us. 29,250, an average 
expenditure of Rs. 4,170 per annum, and an ineroase to the inAgating 
facilities of the district of 18 wells. In addition to those, ho\v(Wcr, Go 
welh at a cost of Us 11,825 were made during the years 1873-74 at the 
private expense of the owuiers. 

We may say, tlicn, that .50 wells per annum lue m;ulo, watering perhaps 
GOO acres, and at a cost of Rs.l0,00(). The rent-roll of the district amounts 
to about Ks. 27,00,000 ; it <loes not seem siitFieicuit that the ))oople only 
invest incomes drawn from the laud upon its permaueut 

improvement 

and famine price,^, — The general subject of prices nee d hardly 
be touched upon. Tliey liave ris(‘n, but there are no ('xact statistics exhibi- 
• ting to w’hat extciif The return of j)rie< 3 S allied for by the Secretary of 
State from 18GI to 1870 is subjoined. It is howiwer very incorrect. 
Paddy in entered at 31 J seisin fSultanpur for the ten years, it cannot 
tliorolbre have averaged 21 \ sors pei rupee in Rae Bareli, tho adjoin- 
ing district. Wlioat i%ontered at 17 { sers per lupeo, and in Sultanpur at 
tho latter secins correct On further testing tin- lelurti by individual 
.years, then* yei-nis still iaor<‘ reason to rloubt its aecurac'y. In 1HG9, tho 
year of scarcity, the average }>ric(‘ of wheat is entered at 10^ sers per nipee; 
but oil taking the moritlily returns from the ofiii-' .l Gazette, tho average 
from July to November, tho season ot liighest y)ru-e.s, comes to 11^ sers per 
rupee, and tlio years average would bo m^arly 13 sers. Anotluii* and 
more tnistwoithy table* proparc-d for llie settlcmiont department gives the 
price of wheat for the seven years (18.5G-18G2) as avf'ragnig 2G sers p(T 
rupee, gi*am 20^, rice 23 Accorchng to this njtuin arhar, pi^as, ami 
barley — being 25, 2G, and 22 sei*s p(;r lupoe respectively — are the cheapest 
grains ; the maizes arc not as abundant or so cheap as in iiorlhern Oudh. 
Annual averages are however very deceptive. In 1873 for instance, the 
average price of arhar was 201 sc-rs for the rupee, but during the last four 
montlis of the year it was about 15 sors, and there was considerable scarcity. 

This return does not include the clioapcst grains — kodo, mindwa, and 
s&nw^,— the latter of wliich at any rate is very extensively grown in the 
district. The earliest liclds of s&nwan ripen about the 6th Aprils and from 
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that (late the price unhusked avemges about 43 sets. Kodo aiid mindwa 
average f?i«iilar prices, and the poorer classes can generally get them 
fioni f li(5 middle of October to the middle of Januaiy ; after that date they 
nrc not to be had in quantity, and the official quotations are merely 
tioininal. 

Tlioro is in fact a sueexission of harvests during the greater part of the 
yejir,rind during the two months after being reapeci each stciple in its turn is 
very clioaj) — kodo and mindwa arc reaped aboutOctoberlst,Indian corn from 
Scplornboi 1 to October 1 oth, the doorha rice about Oct.ober 1st, bj\jra 
about November lst,jaiban rice, and atthc vsainc time juar, abontNovernber 
lOtli ; those aio cheap till th(i end of the year In January and February 
there is no new grain in the market, and supplies are not eked out as in 
othei districts by large crops of sugarcaue which is then being cut. Peas 
come in by the 25th February being much earlier than in northern Oudh, 
barhiy by the lOtli March, wheat by the 15th, arliar by the 25th, sanw.,!! 
about the 5<h April to 1st May. Prices arc thus kept low' till July, and it 
is only in July, August, and September, that tli ere is any consideiabic 
pt(\ssure upon the people. 

Stdiemeiit i^lioinwg the dditilM of proiluce and prices in Rae Bareli distriot 

for (he J oil owing gears. 
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^<Mnities.~Thiai subject is ffeateil at length under other district he^- 
ings, particularly that of Kheri, Bahraich, Lucknow. There is nothing 
noteworthy about Rae Bareli iu this respect. Itscoumiunicalionsaro not 
so good os those of some other districts, having no railway and only 66 
miles of water communication along its outer border. On the other hand, 
its nmsonry wells afliunl it a greater insurance against famine, its drainage 
is superior to that of other districts, it. suffers comparatively less from fiooas, 
and its artja of artificial irrigation being it is alh^ged so much as throe^ 
fourths of the whole, abstilute famine ought to bo idmost unknown, (ilreat 
scarcity from a deficiency of rainfall in October for the ru;o, and in 
"January for the spring crops, is common enough. On the average in five 
yeivrs out of ten the laius m ()cfc<»l)er ami January are so scanty as to be of 
nO|pmctical value. Tiie avonnge rainfall is as we havi' hihui 38 inches, about 
the same as Lucknow; iberains were specially defici<*nt in 18(54, JSG8, and 
1873 In thos<‘ years the rainfall was respectively 22, 10, and 41 inches, 
but the distribution was bad, tlie September October rains were cion t, 
and tlic consccjuencti was tliat in 181)5, 1800, and 1874 there whs very con* 
siderablc scarcity, ap|#oiiching to lainine, in 18(50. No special lueasures 
wore called fur, and the people were cmployiul on tlie district rorwls. A 
bru'f abstract of the Rae Bareli famine and scarcities viewed liistorically 
is given compiled from oflicial records : — 

All agree that there was a very severe drought and famine in 1784-85 
A.I). In Partabgarh coarse grain sold at seven sens for tljc rupee ; it lasted 
for nine months. Hr, Young says that this famine is often alluded to as 
the “akal <*haUsa’' in alJiusiou to its recurring evciry forty years. IsTone of 
the r<*ports show that any scarcity occurred ui 1824, and so it can only bo 
contfider<*d an odd coincident' that the sa 3 dng is countenanced by the scar- 
city of 18(54-05, Mhen wlieat Hour sold in Partabgauli for eight, scv'^cn, and 
six sers f<jr tlui rupee. Theie seem to have been seasons of scarcity in 
other years, as for instance in 1770 A.I). and in 1810 A.D , but no actual 
famine occurred com jiarable with that of 1784. Ju 1707 and 18J(j frost 
greatly injured the crops. The rains wore average in 1837, when farnino 
attacked the North-Western Proviijoos. The Kae Bareli report statOK that 
there was a severe drought and famine in 17(50-1770. The Sultanpur 
authorities nu ntioned the following prices as ruling in 1784, diffe ring from 
those quoted above in Partabgarh. 

Whfjat ••• ... ... 13 Sera, 

Gram ••• 10 „ 

£tlCG ••• ... ... 13 ,, 

The following have been the prices current in sers for rupee : — 


Year. 



186C. 

t$f7. 

ises. 

1659 

1 

16G0. 

18«1. 

1S62« 

Averaga, 

Wlicat M« 

26 

24 

2G 

85 

28 

26| 

26 

3» 

Gram 

66 

60 

21 

30& 

3t>| 

60 

29 

asi 

Hicc 

26 

22 

22i 

26 

26 

24 

21 

8»* 
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It appears from the above that the famine of 1861 did not affect Kae 
Bareli. 

Food . — The food of the people is the same as that consumed throughout 
the rest of Oudh. Moth, or peas pottage, and barley bread, or cakes made 
of barley and gram mixed, form the ordinary bill of fare. There are gene- 
rally two meals in the day, at noon and at sunset ; but if the people are 
very poor, tliey content themselves with one meal at sunset and a little of 
what is left served up cold the next morning and called basi. Sanw&n and 
kodo are largely consumed in the rainy season. Rice and the maizes are 
less used than in northern and western Oudh. Three quarters of a ser ia 
reckoned a meagre allowance, and arJiai puo or ten chhataks a famine 
allowance of the grains above alluded to. This subject is dwelt upon at 
length in the Hitapur and Kheij articles. 

Tlie following au' the average prices of food grains in Fatehpur, the 
adjoining district, from 1830 to 1850, a period of 21 years : — 


Wheat 

Gram 

Uarlcy 

Pcaw 


2a »ers per rupee. 

33 » 

30 „ 


In 1837, the year of famine, the average price of barley was 24 sers.* 

Fhdierivf ^ — The Co] led or of Bareli considers the destruction of 
idl sorts of fish as considerable, the principal seasons for fishing being in 
the hot woatliei iind dunng the rains. In the former the big fish are 
mostly tra])pod , during tin* latter the smaller fish are more extensively 
eauglit than at other seasons of the year. The smallest size of the mesh of 
nets cmploye<l is from a cpiartcr to nnc-third of an inch. The difficulties 
in regulating the size of the mesh of nets consists in the natural dislike 
and prejudice of the rustic population against any innovation whatever 
in the implements for canying on tlunr ciaft, so he deprecates such and 
gives no opinion as to what .size ho considers advisable The fry of fish, 
lie observes, are not sold separately fiom the fish in this district, and 
tlnuvfore the prohibition (d‘ the sale of the fry would be superfluous. 
Large fish are sold at from three-fourths to one anna, small ones .at one 
quarter to half an anna per ser/’ — Para 285, FnincU Day s Fresh Water 
Fisk and Fisheries of India and Burma. 

Tlie following is from the settlement report : — 

Mamifactwve — Some years ago the idea that salt manufacture in 
Oudh could compete with the imported article prevailed sufficiently to 
induce the Imperial Government to sanction the experiment of opening 
legalized local works. The following statistics show how erroneous was 
the idea, how complete has been the failure. The manufacture of salt 
was commenced in this district inpargana Panhan^- in March, 1870, and 


Kinock'a Statistics of District Fatehpur.** 
t riuw in Unao. 
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coniiutied to the end of the rainy se^ison. The totiil quantity manufac- 
tured was inauuds 24,983, of which wore sold 23,f>th), destroyed by inunda- 
tion 1>317. The sale of this salt took no less than sixteen months i.e., 
from April, 1870, to July, 1871, and it sold for very much less than its 
cost, — in fact, a lar^^t* q\iantity could only ho clearoil by lotting it go on 
payment of tho Government dues onh% which here arc Rs. 3-2-0 per 
maiiud, viz , : — 


Duty 

«»s 

Us. 

3 

0 

0 

for cost of estate 


»> 

0 

1 

0 

Landlord's royalty 

»«s 

ft 

0 

1 

0 




3 

S 

a 

Total Government dues per maund 

*•1 


3 

2 

0 


*'Its coHt . — Salt cannot bo manufactured in this district at less than 12 
annas per niaund In some part of the Delhi division superior salt can 
be produced for from two to three annas ]>er inaun«l ; tho cost of carriage 
and other incidental charges to (7awnpore being nine annas per maund. 
In tho Rae Bareli bazars the following are at present the prevailing 
retail prices of salt per maund : — 


Us. a. p. 

KUa (black) t*t ••• ••• I ^ 4 

Sumbhar S M 3 

Ltibauri 8 0 0 

Katila 0 2 G 

Kuh (ealarablia) GOO 

Gut&ri from 5 to ••• fill G 


''The fact lliat/ tho local product did not fetch on tho spot wliai its 
manufacture cost, over and above Rs. 3-2-0, and in some ciwjs only 
Rv^. 3-2-0 per maund, ’with such pric/^s for tlie imported article prevail- 
ing in the bazars, sliovvs liow mistaken was the idea tljnt occasioned this 
profitless endeavour ; but it is to be hoped that tins hiiluro will put an end 
to lamentations about thcj dtstruction of a flourishing manufacture and 
the serious loss entailed thereby on landed projiiititors. 

Trade , — Of trade there is not much, of manufactures there are none, 
with the exception of the making of brass and copper utensils at Bhag- 
wantnagar.* 

Weaving for local consumption is also carried on. A statement is given 
of the amount of the sales at the different bazars and fairs in the district, 
and further on a return of the amounts of salt and saltpetre said to 
hove been manufactured during the native rule. Both these returns, 
however, must be received with caution, as they have been compiled from 
the statements of chaudhris and patwiris, and not from any systematically 
prepared returns.*^ 


• Catrse globular glass bolUes used for holding Canges water are mads near Dalmau* 
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Statement shototng (he number and quantity of artidee Bold in the Rae Bmdi 

district for one year. 


Articloa. 

DA.rt Y B\zAn. 
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Rl*Wtl1tKlY BAZAIIB 
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Fsmg. 
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Total. 
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a. 

p. 

firfilri 

340,14(1 

0,15,307 

0 

0 

:ioa,o9t 

7.55,218 

0 0 

3,AOO 

8,760 

0 0 

651,740 19,79.805 

0 

0 

Vi'Kt'tahlMB 
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fi.h33 
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(13(» 

0 0 

H,ai3 
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2.W87 
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1) 0 
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l,»fi,U7 
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0 
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u 

0 

a,7J0 
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2JU 
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4H. ’2'i 

0 

0 
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0 0 
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178 ai 

2.61,651 

0 

0 

Kill ojiotin cloth 

10,0(10 


0 

(1 

U,Uh 

2,01.0 18 

0 (* 

)or» 

2,180 

0 0 

6i),173 

3,02,888 

0 

0 

Halt 

6,(t»l 

2SJ70 

0 

0 

fl,421 

82,81)3 

0 (• 


llo 

0 0 

12.127 

60.94.1 

0 

0 

(ihi 

2,,1K0 

47.»;’i2 

0 

0 

aia 

12,272 

0 0 

20 

4iH> 

0 u 
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0 

0 

Oil 
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24'.H0o 
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0 

OJO 
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.505 
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0 
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4,20 •» 
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... 
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• 
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Fireworks 
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i 2o0 
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2f)0 

0 

t) 

Karthori warn 


*« 



„ 

, 
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60 

0 0 

... 

60 

0 

0 

Leathern ttrtloles .j 

... 

... 



* 

728 

0 0 

... 

... 


•• 

72S 

0 

It 

Grand Total ...j 

o. 

11,83,807 1'^ 

0 

- 

17,07,076 12 (I 

... 

23,725 

2 0 

... 

32,13 0i)£) 11 
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SUiteifUnt shomwj the (piantity of salt amt snlipetre said to hare hren 
produced tn the Rae Bareli district durimt the native rulr as relates 
to the old district 


Fargaim. 

' 

Quantity 
ot salt 

Value ol 
salt. 

Qiifintily 
of salt- 
petre. 

Value of 
hiiltpctrc 

i 

RemarkSa 

Daiindia Khera 


Mda 

Rs 

Mds. 

21,239 

Ks 

0,478 


GhAianipup 

e«« 


... 

14,704 

; 19,408 


Blia^wantnagar 


6,118 

4,841 

13,069 

26,141 


Biliar (.t 


48,842 

18,618 

1,633 

3,268 


Paiihan 


49,042 

89,028 

3,901 

9,80.3 


Pfitan ••• 

,, 

12,275 

9,682 

3,268 

6,616 


Magiiyar ... 


‘ 30,906 

29,046 

6,636 ! 

1.3,070 


Rhfron 

*•* 

65,648 

67,675 

60.648 

1,01,296 


Sareni 


97,883 

77,487 

a*. 


Dalinaii 

•• 

J6,673 

18.260 

634 

1,268 


Bareli 

■ a. 

6,3.54 

1,635 

1,331 

£63 


Haidargarh 

a«« 

900 

600 

800 

626 


Kumhi&i^&n 

• a. 

226 

171 

1,066 

613 


Uardoi 


260 

160 

300 

175 


Total 

aaa 

1 8,CI,3C1 

2,62,428 

1,18, TM 

2,26,381 

' f ’ 
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The value eV expivt-i 4n<l impoit^ ui the year in dlfitiut Rao 
Ihireli la* cxhibitt'<l aa follows . — 


Exports 


Article. Qunntily. j Vnluc. , Artich 


I 

Gur ... l7,CltJ I 52,92S j Tottoi. rlcauctl 

Tobacco prepami ... 2 044 j e 89o . Kthbic j?rain« 

Do. in leaf ... 561,820 I ^4.5.H4 | Salt 

Wheat ... r.HSi 42,H»kO lloniiUcatlle 

Edible graiua ... 25,S?a5 49,«8n j Pouiitiy silk 

Opiaui M. Il»435 l/JVOOO i pieced 

lM-i^oeda ... 2,875 ‘#.004 

Horned cattle ... 3,265 23 266 

llidcB *#,746 

CiftS »«• ... 90 I 

Metals and hardware, ... 6,6ub ■ 

Native mlBcellaocoua I . 

goods, j ... 24,074 


Total ... 4,66,171 Total 


Impo> /f 


Quantity ! 

Value, 

! 


22,H71 

.3,34,952 

2,953 

7,861 

1,ll'»,520 

no 9H7 

C,2‘i2 

,39,H10 

... 

20,425 


6,02,083 



Detail of J{o(t(lH, 
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1 

S ? 

^ i 

From i 

! 

1 

-In 

) 

Metalled or 
uriuielaUed 

B 

a 

- H 

■£ S 

^ w» 

F '6 

! 
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1 

1 


MilCH 

1 

1 

Rae Bareli via Dnliunu . ’ 

Fat<*fipnr .. 

Maaih d... 

n 


Ditto ... 

Unao .. 

UnmetaUed 

38 


Ditto 

Alluhahad ... •• 

Ditto ... 

H 


Ditto 

Partabgarh ... 

Ditto ... 

10 

6 

Ditto 

Sultnupur 

Ditto ... 

8 


Ditto 

Fyzjibad 

Ditto ... 

12 


Ditto 

Lucknow 

Ditto ... 

24 


Ditto ... *■* 

llaidaTKarh 

Ditto ... 

28 

1 

Ditto via IjDiganj 

Ralcpur 

Ditto .. 

28 

10 

I.alf;anj vi& HachUruwuQ 

Haidurgarh 

Ditto ... 

40 


Datmaa 

Bilmr 

Ditto ... 

18 


Digbijaiganj vat Bachhriwio ... 

Purwa 

Ditto ... 

18 


BfhSr ,,, 

Furwa 

Ditto ... 

6 


Ditto ... ... 

Bakaar 

]>itto ... 

12 

IS 

Cbandatilriur ... 

X^uao ft •»» .♦ 

Ditto ... 

.36 


Ditto 

balon ... 

Ditto ... 

10 

17 

Lucknow rid Uaidargarh ... 

Bultaupur 

Ditto .. 

13 


1 


Total milca, 
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Tin 1‘ullovvin^ IS ail extract from the official route-book : — 

Roads. 

A. — Hoad from Fatrlipur on Eani Indian Railvya^, to FyzabaJ . — The part 
of this road lying with in the Kao Bareli district is from RiUpur on 
loft bank of tlio Ganges to Haidargarh, district Bara Bauki» by Lal- 
giinj jind Bachhrawan — all in Rae Baroli district. This part of the 
piincipaJ road above named is 45 miles in length, and the stages 
are, Lalganj, 12 miles from Rulpui, Gurbakhshgjiiij 10 miles further, 
and Bachhifivvau 14 miles. The rivers are Matra and Sai, both 
uiibiidgod There aie four nalas oii this road. 

B — JJarhdmpnr dafion, East Indian Uallway^ to Fyzahmh —The part of 
tills loiid lying within th(‘ Rae Baioli district is from Naubasta Qhit, 
h‘ft bank of tlie (ianges to Haidaigarli, district Bara Bauki, by Salon, 
dais, and Jnlmuna — all in Rae Bareli disiriet, T«>tal length of this 
part of tile rocoJ is 50 miles. Tlu* stagii.s are Mustafabad lu Par- 
tabgarh, S miles fiom Naubaati <ihat, rmruwan 0 miles further, 
Salon JO miles, Biclihwan 0 miles, Jais 11 miles, Mohanganj 0 
miles, and Inliauna 11 inilos The Sai is ilie only iivei, and it is 
uubndg(‘d There are five nfilas. 

C. Dus'ufi, Rae liardi, and Mo/tanyanJ road to Baehhtdvjda by 

Diylnjaiyanj, distrid Har Bareli — This road is 21 miles long, and 
the stages are Dighijaiganj. 0 miles from Dusiiti, and Bachhrawan 
12 miles tiulhei ; rivers theu* aie none, and nhla only one. 

1) —From Allahah ul to Cawnpore, NodhAVestern Provinces, hy Lalyanj, 
iSalon,aftd Bi/utr — This road ]mH(‘s foi 4vS nule.^ tin (uigliout this 
district, and the stages are Jagatpnr, 12 mih‘S fioui Allahabad, 
Dilawu? l.*J miles fuithei, Lalganj b miles, and Bilidr in Partab- 
gaih 15 miles There is no rivci, but one nala. 

E — From Fatehpiir, East Indian Railimy, to Fyzahad by Dalmau, Rae 
Bavdi, and llaidaryarh , dtdrict Bara Banki — This road passes for 
50 miles throughout this distucl , the stages aie Katgarh 9 miles 
from Ihihnau, Rae Baiell 0 miles lurthei, and Digbi jaiganj. The 
rivers are the Gauges, the 8ai, and Xaiya, — all of whieli except the 
fust lue biiiiged Communication is niude over thefir.st by a ferry, 

F —From Allahabad to LnA'now by Baton and Ria Bareli . — Thus road 
passes for 52 miles throughout this district; tlie stages are Salon, 13 
miles fiom last stage in Partabgarh district, Newdda, Karauli 10 
miles further, Rao Bjireli 9 mihjs, Harchandpur 10 miles, and 
Baeliliravvan 10 miles. The Sai is the only river, and it is bridged. 
There arc six milas on this road. 

(j — Ffom FatehpHVj Ead Indian Railway, to Fyzahad by Lodganj, Rae 
Bareli, and Mohanganj . — This road passes for 38 miles throughout 
this district and the following are the stages — Itaura 10 miles from 
Lalgfuij, Rae Bareli 9 miles further, Dusuti 10 miles, and MobaA- 
gau) 9 miles. The Sai is the only river, and it is bridged. TlicTte 
lb only one u&la. ^ 
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H. — From Roe Bareli to SulUinpur. — This pa<wes for 20 mile^ througliout 
this district, and the stages are Fursatgaiij 11 miles, ami JAis 9 
miles. 

K. — From AllaJinhad to Ra,e Bareli bt/ Manihpur, Mnnta/ahad, and 

jmr — This roa<i pas.ses for 34 milos tliroughout this district* 
Tlie stages are Jagat]>ur, 11 miles from Must ala bad, last stage in 
Fartabgarh district, and Kao Bandi 11 miles fuither The river 
is the Sai here (bridged ) 

L. — From Hae Bareli to Caxoapovc hp G urhahhHh(janj and Bihar, — This 

road passes for 30 miles throughout this distriet, and ilie stage is 
only CTiirbakhaligaiij, 15 miles from Rac Bareli. 

Local ni&asnre^, — There is notliing worthy of note about these. The 
local ]>ascri of live for two sers is curnmt in this district, la Dalmau 
a local ser larger than tlie imperial 8(U' has been current for generations. 
This consists of sixteim gaiuhjus, each ganda being four Maddn Sabi jiioe; 
each of tlioae weighs 27t) grains, and the weight of the sor will be conse- 
quently 17,280 grains, the (lovernmeiit ser being 14,400 grains. Hiiioc 
annexation, however, the bam. ms in soim^ phices have r(‘diiced tlie weight of 
the ser to fourteen gaiidas; tliis will come to 15,120 grams, or cxaetly one 
British Indian .ser and four tola.s. Tlie Slj}ih]alniii|mr bigha of 4,025 
sejuare yards is everywhere used, but local bjgha.s bearing no proportion to 
it, supposed to be based on the same unit of measurement, arc also used 
collaterally. The measures of length and capacity are common to Oudh 
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CHAPTEB Hi. 

THE PEOPLE. 

'I'lu' p<'oplc, their castes— Table of area and population — Religion— Fairs— Urban 
|i> puliiiinu— Condition of the people— Tenures — tdat uf lalnqdars-Table exhibiting tribal 
iJistiibutiou Ilf property —Extracts frum the settlement report regarding proprietary 

jiosfiehi^iuns. 

The people ' their castes . — Rac Bareli is essentially a ?bral and a Hindu 
district Tiic population is mainly agricultural ; there are hardly any 
manufactures e^xcept a little glass at Dalmau, coarse cloth at Jais, and 
such matters. The c\ilture of the earth is the main stay of the people. 

The Brahmans are the most numerous caste , they number 128,575. 
'J'hcu come ilie Ahlrs 115,534, the Chamars 81,853, the Chhattris 73,320. 
Conipan'd to the avonige of Oinlh districts tlie proportion of high caste 
IS larger than usual. Nor is this uiiaccountablo. Rae Bareli has oeeu for 
cenluru's the seat of sa Hindu authority, but little controlled by the 
Musalman Lunl Paramount The peculiarities of its land tenure thenco 
arising will he aftorvvaidvS considoied, h(Uo it may only bo remarked that 
(Jlihathifc. a.nd Llrahmans natuiallv ciowded io a country practically 
govcinod by tlnur eo-ieligionists. 

Till' follo\>ing iiible shows the populaiion and aio:^ of the district in 
del ail — 


DiMvkt Rae Bareli, Area and Ropalation. 
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RhiroD 

1 2» 

1U2 

5f, 

66,366 

1,918 

39,09 1 

20,103 

68,284 
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684 

1{.‘> 


269,144 

0,457 

133,253 

135,348 

268,601 

672 

Barcli 

36:? 

371 


100, 661 

12,960 

106,117 

106,416 

212,633 

574 

Total 

aSa 

! 371 

1 201 



106,117 

106,416 

212,688 

TiT 

liilmuna 

77 

100 

^ 44 

48,841 

8,6781 2S,S83 

20,237 

67,619 

675 

Hachhr&wan 

66 

I 94 

1 

46,090 

2, 7771 26,507 

25,360 

50,867 

541 

Kiuuhrnw/in 

58 

in 

33 

36,474 

8501 19,993 

19,340 

39,338 

561 

lUrdoi 

2S 

24 

11 

U.ObS' 

743 

7,808 

7,898 

15,706 

654 

Simrauta 

73 

97 

1 44 


1,930! 29,611 

S9p260 

68.771 


MohangRiu ••• 

75 

SO 

30 

42 960 

4,331 

33,476 

23,806 

47,(81 

691 

Totftl 

ub 4 

465 

210 

250,150 

29,318 

! 134,576 

184,901 

260,477 

570 
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Area and Popxdaiwn (concluded). 
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1 
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Salon .. 

687 
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10,916 

6u 220 

60,396 

120,645 

683 

2 

Fanh&dopur .. 


64 

28 

80,851 

2,186 

16.625 

16,412 

38,037 
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w I 

llokha Jais 

1U)| 

154 

71 

70,682 

18,861 

42,239 

49,204 

84,443 
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238,026 
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Grand Total .. 

1768 
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41>3,320j 
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Ni>Tio.--Tlii<» 18 taken from the ceaftiii rG[>ort and t1iifor8 hut slightly from Inter calcu- 
lations which make the total poimlalion 968.719, luid the t<^ial area I,;i7 hquarc uiilot. 


The Hindu religion has no special developments in Rae Bareli. Tho 
prinicipal slirines of the old district were in the Bilifir tahsil transferred 
tu Unao, at Baksar, Patan, Bih^r. A table is given showing the principal 
festivals and fails — all of which have a religious origin. I'he number 

than ten per 
iir Boniowhero 


attending them are. very much understated, as far more 
cent, of the ptipulation appear at these festivals which occi 
within a day^ s journey of every one sometime during the ye 


Detail of Fairs. 


Name of place. 

Number of 
persona by 
whom at- 
tended. 

Amount sold 

Nanie of month 
in which held. 

Remarks. 

Suduniiinftur (Knkoran) 

4U,000 

7,117 

0 

0 

July 

• to 

7 

Bareli (Muharram) 

10,000 

650 

0 

0 

Muharram 

••• 

6 

Ditto (Dasaliraj 

10,000 

240 

0 

0 

October 

mt 

4 

Dalmau (Dargfth Makhddmj 

300 

30 

4 

0 

May 

... 

3 

Ditto (I)asahra Jetb) ... 

6.000 

240 

0 

0 

Ditto 

•ai 

4 

Ditto (Ditto Ku6r) 


iBO 

0 

0 

Octol>cr 


6 

Ditto (Muharram) ... 


226 

0 

0 

Muharram 

«•* 

6 

Ditto (Kirtkt) 

6,000 

8,296 

10 

0 

November 

••4 

3 

Thuleudi {Suhbat Say ad Sil8r) 

3^000 

285 

0 

0 

May 

US 

1 night. 

Bhitargion (Anandl DeW) ... 


20 

0 

0 

Ditto 


3 houra. 

Hardispur Samidh Chhedi 


10 

0 

0 

March 

#•* 

3 

Lai). 








12 fairfii, Tofal 

91,800 

23,725 

2 
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The only interesting one is that of Baikori or Kakoran at SudAmfia- 

E ur in the Dalmau* pargana. Kakor was it is alleged the brother of 
►Al, the Bhar king of Dalmau, who incurred the wrath of the Sharqi 
sovereign of Jaunpur by demanding the daughter of a Musalman in 
marriage. It is worthy of inquiry whether this festival is a mere 
instance of hero worship, or wliether Kakor represents some aboriginal 
divinity. According to the table this Bhar prince is the only eponymous 
personage who^e celebration attract any crowds. A clan called Bharotia, 
said to be a semt of the Ahir, continues to pour oblations of milk on the 
tombs of the Bliar cliiofs, B U and Dal, at Bareli and Dalmau, and the 
women of the clan in mourning for these ancient chiefs still refuse to 
wear the common lac bracelets which are the usual ornaments of the sex. 


Urban 'population . — The Urban population is very small; there are only 
four towns, witli a population of above 5,000. 


Bac Bnrcli 
IkbtiyarpuT 
Dalmau 
Snlon 

Jail 


5 002 } adjoining each other, 19,094. 
n.654 


6,190 

11,6B9 


34.697 


A tf)wu called Kunsa entered in <he census tables as having a population 
of 5,864* is merely a collection of sepai'ate villages thrown together in the 
Oovernincnt revenue records The urban population is therefore 3*5 per 
cent. B(\sidos the above there are 58 large villages, with a population of 
from 2,000 to 5,000 

The following is from the settlement report : — 

Condition of the people — The low caste cultivators are very poorly off. 
They 1 ive almost entirely on the inferioi grains of the kharif crop, the more 
valuable rabi going to pay the mahajan, for nearly the whole of this class 
come under advances to the village mahajan both for their food and their 
seed, and make over the crop to him. Tliey enjoy only a bare subsistence, 
for the usual rate of interest demanded is 50 per cent at the harvest. 
Last year, 1870, gram being exceptionally high at the time of rabi sowing 
as the year before had been one of short crop, the maliAjans refused to 
advance seed on the usual terms, and they were arranged on the basis 
that the cultivator was to pay back at the harvest one and a half times as 
much grain as the then market price of the seed furnished would buy 
when the harvest was reaped. 

With all this these people are as improvident as their betters, and when 
a plentiful harvest puts something in their pockets, tliey spend it at once 
in a marriage or something of the kind. 

Since 1871 in the spring of which year the hail caused so much damage, 
the seasons have been most indifferent for the small cultivator, who is now 
more or less reduced to poverty. This year s spring crops, however, have 
somewhat strengthened tiis position, and owing to the good prices realized 
ut the harvest time liave improved his condition. I'o the above cause 
must also be added a fair mahua crop and an abundant mango crop. 


* Sec article Dalma.u 
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Besides bad seasons the cultivator has for the past five years suffered 
much from cattle disease, which annually visits some part or other of the 
district Cattle disease is just now raring in tho villages on the Sai. No 
precautions are taken against the disease ; about a third of the cattle 
attacked escaped. In 1874, land which had been fallow for two or three 
years has been again brought \mder cultivation. Stigarcane and garden 
ciops are on the increase, but wheat does not seem to be ousting biirloy or 
peas; jarhan dhdn is more extensively grown of late years, Poppy and 
jethwa mvfkii are much more extensively cultivatoil, and tlie custom is 
spreading of transplanting the makra or mindwa. crop instead of sowing 
it. This custom ensiues a more plentiful and u much oajlier crop, but it 
is dependent on well irrigation till the rains commence. 

The rate of interest in tlie district is nominally 24 per cent, per annum, 
but the poorer cultivators pay considerably more. Mortgages of groves, 
sir lands, and of shares in pattidari villages are very coinuion, but sales 
aro not so. Interest T think had a tendency to fall some years ago, but 
the hard times have caused it to rise again. 

I regret to be obliged to state that nearly every asdini, who within tho 
last six years has constructed a pakka well in my neighbourhood, has been 
ruined or next to ruined. 

With reference to W'eaviug, I am iiiforme<l that tho. weaving of finer 
cloths, which were formerly in gr(*at demand, has almost entnoly stopped, 
but the coarser cloths are still manufactured as geruirally as formerly, not 
only for the local markets but also for expoits Tliis industry, however, 
is I think, doomed, especially now that Jinglish cJfiths are becoming so 
common and so cheap, and are being so generally used at the dye 
factories. 

Within the hist four or five ycar-s the price of plougli-bullocks has risen 
about 75 per cent,, there is however no scarcity ol bullocks, for tlie cattle 
bazars continue well supplied, but owing to the Ijigh puce.s, th(^ mahfijaug 
ruinous interest, and tlie frequent recurrence of the cattle di.sease, cultiva- 
tors possess very inferior draught animals, which, with hard work and 
insufficient fodder, are not likely to improve in tlicir hands. 

Tenures . — It is impossible to do more than to indicate the features of 
property in this district, for the settlement aw<l census report, which are 
the main sources of information, concerned theirjKselvcs solely witli the old 
district which differs entirely from the new one. Of the 1,350 square 
miles in the old district 122 have been taken away, and 711 square miles 
of new territory have been added. Still the main features of the tenures 
have not been much altered, the district r^^inains talnqdari, although the 
Kanhpuria clan owns a much larger portion of the new than of the old 
territory. There are altogether about 1,198 villages covering 1,279 square 
miles, the property of 100 large owners, and 537 villi^os covering 460 
square miles, the property of about 11,000 small proprietors, mostly Bais 
and Kanhpurias. 

The proprietary rights in the district of Rac Bareli are veiy interesting 
from a historical as well as economical point of view. Out of 1,735 
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villages in the present distnct, no less than 1,719 aie owned by 
Tilokchaiicli Bais, viz., those of the Bais clan who are descended from the 
groat ('hiet Tilok Chand, who died shortly before, Bdbar ascended the throne 
of Delhi, As an historical and social fact it is strange to a degree. The 
iinniol)ility and stability ol the Hindu system is remai^ably proved by the 
tact that for hundreds of years this Bais and other Chhattri clans who 
mnubor 75,000 in Uae Bareli, men of the sword, too, have contentedly 
Hubmitted to be ruled by about forty chiefs whoso position was in itseJf 
a usurpation upon the tin one, and against whom at any timci the masses 
would have been ai led to rebel by royal olKcers. The position of these 
cliiefs was assured that they liave throughout treatt‘d their brethren with 
contumely, refusing to eat with them, because they could not boast of an 
ancestor who had once exouvi^ed regal or sumi-regal authority. 

Tin) great proprietary clans now are the Bais in the w^ost holding par^ 
ganas Dalmau, Rac Bareli, Sareni, Kliiron, Hanioi and others, and the 
Kauhpuria to the oast wdiu hold Salon, Rokha Jais, Parsliadopur, Mohan* 
gau), Simrauta. 

Further, the pi opnetors are mostly talnqdars 1,198 villages holong to 
taluqdars and 537 to siiudlei proprietors Among tht‘ latter there is an 
extreme subdivision ; gieat numbers of them, even two-thirds of the entire 
numbtT possess on the uveiagi* only ten acres of lariti each. On the (dher 
lumd, eleven men have among them 3’)(t00() acies, and 8 JO, 000 aeroB, or 
two-thirds of the district, are held in 02 great estates owned by 100 chio&. 
A list of the great estfites is given. The circumstaaees vvhich have led 
to thus absorption of land by one class, and to its distribution in minute 
portions among others, have been detailed elsewhere. 

Li^t of Ttduqd(trs in district Rac Bareli paying more than Rs. 5,000 

revev iu\ 


Name of Taluqdar. 

Name of estate 

Number of villagfs. 

m 

o 

a 

a 

S 

< 

Government revenue. 

Hoinarks 




A. 

Rs. 


Raja Shiup&l Sim^h 

Mnrdruiau 

104 

40,871 

44, .154 


Rfga Siirpal Sitigh .. 

Ttlui 

72 

6^086 

66.207 


liana bhankar Bilk hBli ... 

Tliolrl ... 

IS9; 92,960 

1,18,426 

i 

Kiija liiahoath Singh 

Kathgar 

11 

6,042 

7,1S8 


H&ja Jagniohan Singh ... 

Uaisiiighpar .. 

S3 

17 6.38 

19,269 


li&ja Bamp&l Singh 

Kori SidhauU... 


27,708 

28.164 


Raja Jngmohau Singh, Kauh- 

Chanddpur ... 

29 

31,789 

33,. 58 


puria. 





Tlmkuram Shiupfil Kunwnr 

Siinri 

24 

18,202 

23,6(9 


widow of J a g a n N d t h 
Bakhsh. 




Tluikindin Darido Kuuwur ... 

Sauiarpha ... ^ 

44 

S8,787 

37,963 


Chaiidarpal Singh . . 

Korhar Satd- 
wan 

HI 

24,196 

38.413 
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j A. 

Hfl 

j 

ThaknriiD Aohal Kunwar »•. 

Ciaimi Iv*iBih» 

, 4s; 

I 30, M'S 

31,188 


Shankar Bakhsh 

l^kiui 

I s 

i ^^,00 4 i 



fiUhnith BaUtib 

llaBri&n 

21 

! ro,4ir> 

8,04-1 


Baba Harabjh Singh 

Uatkan 

3i 

I«,77# 

20,569 


Bishnfttb SJngh, aad Ajudbia 

Nar i ti d r p u r 

lb 

! 17,387! 

18,880 


S&khsb. 

Olijiihar 





Sardftr Singh 

flamirpuj 

Zi 

16,S33 

21,110 

OwiM^f to Ills doith 




j tli<‘ tit lit luis been 
i tinnstem'ii lo hiti 

1 widow Udc Nfttli. 





BhagwAn Bakhsh 

Udrehra 

\ i 

^ 3,3 8(> 



Balbbaddar Singh 

Bhaitiult 


12.321 

17,017 


VTaguiohau Singh •.« 

Kiraipur Cluu- 

1 *2 

4,837 

5,0.M 

i 

hAr«hrt#Dco- 

gauo. 

1 

» 



1 


Anand Kanwar^ widow of Sam- 

u^ah 

! 0 

5,000 

(),419 


bhar Singh 

Snkh Mangiil Singh m. 

ShaUmau 

i 2. 

27.795 

20,«00 


Shiarataij Singh ,«• 

Piiihainia 

1 

7,921 

4,4M> 

Slit* having died, Hit 

Thakurftin Qadani Kunwar 

Sfiruddinput 

21 

10,t)l8 

12,103 



’ proftrieiorship has 
j been IrunslVric-tl to 





1 




1 Ih’U) Madho Bakuh. 

Mahip&i Singh ... 

Bor. 

j 

<4 

8,848 

! 13.961 

' 4,707 

1 

! ! 

Tbit# talnudar pays 

1 It Ih.'tn Kh 5,000, 
j bat UH in* holds i» 


Kudr Part&b Singh 

Siwnn 

Ifj 


i^in ^ 

'mnad bih aumc has 

Fakhr-iil-Ilaaan 

Blnliaura 

UJ. 5,20111 

5,499 

la en recorded. 

Zolflgiir Khan and Karam All 

Babriiiiau .. 

17 

9.385 

7,271 


.Kiian Mab&bat Khan and 
Asad Ali. 

Abdul Hakim Khan and Mu« 

A mi wan 

23 

12,624 

13, 7 fib 


hamtnad ZamAn Khan. 




Fateh Bahiidur Khan ^ 

Bahwa 

li 

8,9 IS 



Sabhin Ahmad 

Axizahad 

19 

0,149, 

7,010 


Rija Dakhina Niranjan Mu 

karji. 

Ummaid Bie, eon of Gaori 

Shanknrpur ... 

16 

5,310 

7,522 


Hardifipur 

a 

C,742! 

9,372 

This tfthiqdar having 

Shankar. 


died, the proprietary 
title ha'< been irantt- 
f erred to hi<i wddow 




Fri&ee Shahdeo Singh 

Badri Qanesh- 

15 

B,448 

9,22b 

Jograj Kim war. 

Captain Qulib Singh, Sard&r 

pur. 

Beta lihela 

32 

24,551 

28,474 


Antar Singh, Sardkr Narftin 
Singh. 






Major A. P« Orr ... 

Lodhwiri 

IS 

17,102 

20,163 



27 
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Sialeiiinil Khowmff the number of nuiuzas fteltl bt/ different caete^ with the 
area and Gucernruent demand. 


Caste. 

No. of muuza&i 

Area m acres 

Government 

jams 

Chhattrl 


194 

116,356 

1.41, 4»t 

MuHaluisn 


147 

87/ IS 

99,866 

Urahiuau 

... 

65 

:u,59o 

38,764 

K&yath 

... 

88 

31,278 

36,627 

jUiiat ... 

• ■. 

2 

045 

7*1 

Sikh ... 

... 

4 

1,447 

1,847 

Dhusar ... 

••• 

2 

2,314 

2,673 

Kurmi 

... 

)l 

11,780 

16,106 

Alnrao ... 

... 

1 

1,606 

2,224 

Kalvv4r 

... 

3 

3,! 79 

3.3 6 

Rahur 

... ... 

... 

881 

3ua 

Ah(r 

... ... 

1 

600 

812 

pAfli 


1 

! 225 

290 

Hindu Faqirs 

1.. ... 

9 

2,.3l2 

3,144 

Govciumcut 

... ... 

9 

1 4,C43 

4,J82 

Total 

ts* 

537 

298,51)6 j 

I 

3,50,401 


This does not juclndt tho tuluqduri \i!lages. 

The onsniiiiT mriarks and tables arc borrowed fiom the settlomont 
report tin* old ilistniit, and are not ouirect to tlie leUer il ii])pli(*d to 
ili(‘ ]>icbeut district, loi which it lias not been jiossible to prepare 
let urns. 

Nmnhcrof proprietors i a the district , — A considenation of tho statis- 
tics pveii below, shows that in eiglit paiganas ot this (bstiict tliere are 
1,152’^ piopiietorsot 5,2«1 acics of land, of which 3,27u only are cultivated, 
and 2,6410 are iriigated. They pay as revenue on tlu:^ laud Rs 8,289 which 
gives pi'i' acre, — 

Mb » p. 

Total area ... ••• * ^ ? 

CuUivaU'd ^ S i 

Irrijfated ... ... •• Sit 

Tlic st.iti.stics of tho soven p.'trgan.os made over to Unao could not be 
compded in time for tins report, but Jt ia believed that in them the num- 
ber of propnetors of very small estates is very large indeed. The above 
number ot 1.102 are iinm w!io hold engagements direct from the State, and 
it does not include under-propnetorsf of any shade or denomination. On 
the other luind, .sixteen jiersous own between them 311,000 acres, one 
OAviis over 40,000 and another is proprietor of over 92,000 acres. In the 


These have shareholders also. 
fOf whom thl^re are 3,823* 
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lattM' estate nearly 47,000 acres arc cultivated and 33,000 irrigated 
whilst the Govenirnout dtnuaud is Rs. 1,18,727, giving pr acxe — 


Ouiotalarca .*4 

„ cuitiuitum 

„ irngcit«f(l area at* 


Ks. A. V 
I 4 7 
S 8 6 

3 d 8 


Sti((e)yirnt iht mtmhcv of propridorf and (he oven of their enfnUs 

in the panfo tv Bareli, Dalinn.v, Khiron, iSannhy IlauhirjjiM'hp 
Ku nih eda^dn, liachh rno^dn, itiid Hovdo\, 


Proprietors 

o( Ui(9 

than 

Kurnher 
of pro- 
nnetora. 

Area. 

Kc venue. 

I 

Kate per 
aurc oil 
total aiegK 

I 

llcmatki . 

Acres. ] 

1 


Ua a. 

1 

p. 

Ua, 

a. 

P. 


10 

1 J,152 

5,281 1 

8.289 4 

0 

1 

9 

2 


90 

464 


10.260 3 

0 

1 

7 

11 


30 

2^7 

6.441 

8.747 12 

0 

1 

5 

9 


40 

1 153 

5.275 

7,851 16 

0 

1 

6 

4 


50 

1 lUi 

4 554 

6 167 11 

0 

1 

5 

H 


60 

! 103 

5,691 

7,6«9 6 

0 

1 

5 

' 7 


70 1 

I 

8,447 

4 641 13 

0 

1 

5 

7 


So ! 

55 1 

4,1 40 

5,582 11 

0 

1 

5 

7 


90 

39 

2,44 3 

3 037 6 

0 

1 

3 

10 


)Oi) 

3«) 

n,^.97 

4.t>20 1 

0 

1 

4 

0 


900 I 

166 

22 559 

27,6^3 9 

0 

1 

a 

7 


300 1 

62 

14.946 

18,874 9 

0 


4 

.3 


400 , 

28 

V97 

13.038 6 

0 

1 

4 

1 


500 1 

18 

8,155 

9.4i9 1 

0 

1 

8 

6 


600 1 

n 

0,251 

8,212 1 

0 

1 

5 

0 


700 j 

9 

5,784 

6,895 1,3 

0 

1 

,3 

1 


800 1 

13 

9,781 

12.906 8 

0 

1 

6 

1 

' 

900 : 

7 

6 0 6 

8,796 () 

0 

1 

7 

4 


1,000 1 

4 

3,913 

5, Sin 0 

0 

1 

6 

9 


2,000 

21 

27,908 

83,W U) 

0 

1 

.3 

5 


S.UOO 

8 

20,813 

26,183 10 

0 

1 

4 

a 


4,000 

4 

13,236 

18,829 g 

0 


0 

0 


5,000 

i 2 

8,985 

13.!31 C 

0 

1 

7 

n 


6,000 I 

4 

21.848 

29 885 8 

0 

1 

6 

4 


7,000 

! 3 

19,222 

2ri,4>4 12 

0 

1 

6 

0 


8,000 


••• 




... 



9,000 

3 

24,898 

30,882 12 

0 

1 

3 

6 


10,000 

1 

9,385 

6,150 0 

0 

0 

10 

6 


so,ono 

10 

154.402 

1,99 2<»o 0 

0 

1 

4 

8 


So,ono 

6 j 

166.432 

1,93,456 0 

0 

1 

3 

9 


40,000 

••• 

... 




... 



60,000 

1 

40,467 

52,025 0 

0 

1 

4 

7 


to, 000 

•M 

••• 




... 



70/00 

a*« 





• *a 



iOpODi 

• •a 


••• 



«•« 



90,000 

• «« 


<«• 



• »a 



1,00,000 

‘ 

9t,t60 

1 

1,18,728 U 

0 

1 

4 

7 


Total 

2 787 

724,193 

9,19,944 14 

0 

1 

4 

4 
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Tho cl statfimeiit of propriotora showing their possessions 


fade of propra'loi^i. 

rv 

c 

b . 

^ '/I 

El 

! 

i 

1 

A rea 

IlcTcnnc 

Remarks 




Us 

ru 

1 

r : 

Uiih, Tilv»l<(banrli 

77lii 

4,48.0^8 

5,71,118 

1 

0l 

Amelina 

ns 

78, '104 

1,09,018 

0 

0 1 

Kaiihpiiiia 

’ 1 

7,2'n> 

9,586 

9 


IJrjthmau 

109 

68.153 

06,380 

4 

0 1 

Mus.ilnian 

J5J 

70,482 

02,341 

0 

t) 


Ueus-pih 

\C 

.5 310 

8,211 

0 

0 


Kruuth 


28/>55 

36.0 V 9 

4 

0 



Ji7 


02,4 18 

7 

0 i 

lihattrv 


24,347 

31,544 

0 

0 ' 

Sikli 

4si 

'Vi 204 

39.080 

12 

0 

ICnropeim 

;iu 

25,681 

SJ,264 

0 

0 

Oov oT iimrnt propel ty... 

0 

1 :U27 1 

2,602 

0 

0 



•1 I 

1 2,200 

2,904 

0 

0 


tttxl Dhuenr 

» 1 

1 ' 

2,678 

0 

0 


A « III will) 

1 " 1 

i rdn 

725 

0 

0 


Iv.itli n.us 


260 

455 

0 

0 


(dniulnn 

o 

i.on 

1.801 

0 

0 


KihIiIivmUxi mc 

1 

1,377 

1,848 

0 

0 


Kiiimi 

14 

M,06() 

20,870 

0 

0 


ICitlWHl 

'{ 

n,{79 

:t,m 

0 

0 


Tell 

1 ‘.t 

1,073 

1,H21 

11 

0 


TAsi 

1 

22 » 

290 

0 

0 


Hi^cn 

10 

(,(ni 

7 .529 

0 

0 


Aliir ... 

5 

1,63^ 

2.042 

0 

0 


iUisthain 


1,001 ; 

1 ,300 

0 

0 


lAVlll 

1 

686 1 

834 

0 

0 


Soinbancti 

1 

5,817 ! 

7,262 

0 

0 


Iniqfr N&nak Shall J 

1 1 

1 ?5H 

283 

0 

0 


Ha^huluin^i 


i 77 ■ 

170 

0 

O 


Jthut 

1 i 

248 • 

.360 

0 

0 


Murac) 

71'. 

6/114 1 

5,991 

0 

0 


TotMl 


8 G 

10,95,606 

0 

0 






— 

— 



pAipoHiitn of < nfirc disiricf held hi/ faliu]darf\, — Out of the total num- 
1x1 (vf villfifTi's of iliiN (liRtiuN amounting to 1,482, there belong to 
talmplars 


“Of ilu'se Inttei iliere ha\c been decreed in sub-settlement — 

Kn(ir(MillHi>t ^ ... .. ... 5S| 

Pon'ion^ of vlllaa:cs , . ... ... 8 

" And there have been given on a farming tenure 12, rk. * — 

5 At a ton per roni. eh.aie of ffie gro^s assets. 

6 at J<^urteen twun{.y per cent, and loss elmre of the gross assets. 

t uf over pei ccat and lc>fe Bh.vrc of tUe gios^ aaseta. 
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" The gross assets of tho estates of taluqdars have been estimated at 
Rs. 15,71,191, aud of the portion decreed iivv.ay from them as above 
Rs. 1,09,417. 

Of which «nni Government takes ••a aas a*a 6a, m 

The tnlnqdars take ... ... .« ... ... 26,4T7 

The eld proprietors take ... ... ... ... ... 87,547 

Total ... I09.il7 

Eleven hundred and forty-four porsonn arc roeonlod as holding .shares 
in tliese asst da, which gives an average of Us. 2+ poi annum for each 
recorded sharehohlor. In oth(*r wonla, the sharti of the asauinod profits 
of their own villages .ahnorhed by tho old propnetera field ing on a sub- 
settlement tenure and on fanning leases is 50 41 percent, to a share of 
49*59 per cent awarded to taluqdars 

\llogethor 10, (>23 cLaims to subordinate rights, excluding sub-settle- 
ment of all kinds in tahnias, have been proftured m this distrnd, of \vliich 
4,578 rclatod to ait and uankar. 

33 1 „ to Khinkalp. 

6,619 „ to all other claiiuH. 

"Of these three hundro<i tind thiiiy-onc (‘laims to sliankalp, 101 were 
clecri'cJ. 

‘"Shankalp knshnst i.s a pure mu/Ui tenure given by taliKplars, and 
iherefdie liable to rcauruptuui by them at regular .S(‘ttleinent ClranrH l)y 
shaukalp wei*h probaldy lu existence long before tho woid taliujdai was 
invented. 

Original nhanhfjp — They were originally grants of Ian<l, money or 
propf^rty of any kind, made to Bralimaii.s of esleeunjd liolim'ss by pious 
or s?ip(‘rstitious persons. A cmeinonv Inis to b(i gone tlnoiigh vvhicli is 
called kuslnust, from tin* fact of gras *. ))»‘iug [dared (m tin* grant(je*H hand 
during it, and a formula was repeated fn)m wliich the grant took its 
name of .shankalp 

Enonnity of remwiing a shanhdp — To K^sume a grant of sliankalp 
is by the Hindu religion, the deadliest of sins; and is visited by trans- 
formation in a future state into a worm in tho m'th(*nnoHt Hindu hell, 
the nearcJit approach to which .state of existence is in tliis world, tho life of 
a maggot in an unclean filacc whatever that may be likfj. The natives 
have a .story of a raja who in knocking down some mud buildings, to 
clear a sit<j on wliich to build a place*, wuh oil tho point of dostroyiiig the 
nest of a bird, wdiich was endeavouring to roar some young oiuis, ami who 
in the agony of her despair, flireatened to drop onr^ grain from out of 
some grant of shankalp made by the r&ja inf/o his food, to the end, that 
by eating it he might commit the unpardonable sin It is to be hoped 
that the rdja spared the ne.st, and escaped tfie punishYuent. 

“‘Of the 5,619 other claims, which imdude claims to groves, graz:ing 
lands, jungles, waste, wells, village sites and proprietary dues, 3,466 wore 
admitted and 2,153 wore dismi.ssed or withdrawn.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

AdriiiDistratioQ--Thdoas— Police — Crime<4 cciicntal deaths— Revenue and expenditure— 

edncation— Post-offlees. 


A(Jmmif^ration —The admlnistnition is in the hands of a deputy 
commissioner, aided hy one or more assistant commissi oners, three or four 
Native oi Emopean extia assistant commissioiuMs, four tahsildars, and 
seven lioiiorary ma^istmtes. The anangcinents of tlio police stations, 
the strenglli and cost of the police aie given in the following tables, 
— another (‘xhihits th(' iniroase of crime and of their duties during the 
last five years, and a thud slnnvs the accidental deaths and suicides. 
The number of both those in 1871 is umisiially large, the season was 
one of htsovy ram and (NnKse(|ueiii floods, many people were drowned, 
others cruslied by fulling walls 


tie (tin ftov of fhdn a 

Narnt* of tliana Pop illation. 
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Crime Siatistks. 



Coses reported j 

j Cases convicted. 

r» 

«0 

flO 

s 

<30 

I 

' d 

; *- 
00 

1 ac 

!.! 

1 

; § 

i i 

I • 

a» 

ta 

go 

d 

So 

1 ^ 

• 

I-- 

1 s 

Harder'^ and aitonipti 

ft 

6 

16 

6 

7 

1 

6 

1 

4 

8 

7 

!*• 

9 

\ 

1 4 

Culpable 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

81 

4 

! * 

1 

2 

a 

6 

Dacoity 

1 1 

1 

2 

a 

... 

... 1 

1 


S 

1 

.M 

tas 

Robbery ... 

1 ® 

10 

14 

26 

21 

2!l 

2 

4 

6 

9 

9 

9 

Kiotmgand luilawful fluembly, 

1 31 

17 

26 

41 

36 

10 

26 

1 13 

17 

88 

94 

0 

Theft by house-breaking or 




1 









houHC-trcspaaa. 

2S79 

3414 

43S3 

5066 

6186 

7064 

61 

118 

226 

)47 

111 

220 

Theft BJinplc .«« 


( 176 


I'iys 

1630 

2210 

148 

t8i 

278 


245 

829 

The It of cattle ... ... 

34 

6a 

27 

102 

18S 

243 

6 

17 

84 

18 

21 

47 

Offences agaiiiat coin and 













stamps. 

4 

n 

6 

10 

11 

4 

saa 

1 ^ 

9 

1 

41 

4 


Memo, of acculenial Jeaths. 



SuictdcB, 

draw mu y 

1 

By make 
btU, 

By wild 
quadrupeJa, 

Isyfall of 

'^^Ouiidtuyh 

Bif other 
cause*. 

Total 

J 

*3 1 

a j 

.Sj 

"rt 

a 

at 

pH 

d 

’3 

B 

o 

Cm 

Male. 

'5 

B 

•a 

iM 

Male 

Female 


1 

1 • 

. 1 

2 1 

•V 

a 

Cm 

1 

j5> 

"h 

J 

1 

cS 

1867 


a«6 

1 


96 

90 

23 

3.3 

• •• 

... 

i 

3u 1 

' 27 

65 

40 

204 

166 

1868 

• •• 

*•8 

1 

•«* 

... 

78 

96 

< 21 

31 

Oft 

9 

4 1 

7 

62 

13 

IGO 

149 

1869 

s«« 

... 


... 

110 

111 

12 ' 

26 

2 

\ 

4 

6 

78 ' 

28 

215 

190 

1870 


•a* 

6 

S9 

n5 

132 

22 

25 

7 

2 

24 

18 

67 

17 

261 

914 

1871 


• 98 

66 

27 

88 

87 

25 

** 

tvs 

9 

93 

01 

89 

88 

361 

261 

1872 


vai 

94 

65 

148 

1 

167 

1 

60 

t« 1 

1 

1 j 

16 

8 

76 

21 

282 

243 


Revenue and expenditxirf . — The revenue of 1872-1873 is shown in tho 
following table ; it will appear that the land revenue constitutes 89 par 
cent, of the whole, and the landowners pay four-fiftliH of the income-tax 
besides. The income tax is no longer collected, I in 1873 it was assessed 
upon 306 persons and yielded Rs. 1 5,452 ; of these 163 were landowners, and 
paid 12,517 or above four-fifths. Eleven lawyers paid income-tax and 118 
money-lenders, while nine persons paying Rs. 105 represented the wealth 
a<x|inred by trade and manufactures among nearly a million of people. The 
expenditure does not call for comment ; it amounts to Rs. 1,61>038 or 12 per 
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cout of jlio rovcinie, but both sum*? leave out of accoiint large receipts and 
expenditure' oii account of police, education, and local works : — 

RevenvjC, 


1. Recent Settlement Uevenne collection ... 

2. Ueuts of (ioverntnent villau^es find land9.«. 

;j. IncoTiiv‘-tax .. 

4 Tux Oil .. ... ... 

5 Tux on opium and drugs ... 

e. Stamp duty 

7, Law and juatice 

Total 

Eirpendiixtre. 


Revenue n funds and drawbacks 
MiHi'cllaneous rcluiids ... 

Land lovt-inic 

Deputy CommiBHioucr and ostabUsbineut ... 


Belli emeu t 
Kxcise oi Abkari 
Asses'>ed taxes ... 
Stamps ... 

Law and justice 

EoclefiiaHtical ... 
Medical 

«•. 



! Service ot process 
Cruumal courts 


Total 


1A71. 

1872 

Rs. 

Rs. 

12,22,622 

12,24,112 

••• 

6,940 

... 

18,733 

49,797 

41,279 

.\9I2 

6,614 

74, 7H 

63,886 

... 

7,282 

13,68,346 



1871 

... 

3,6^9 

... 

4,M64 

M.] 

54 564 


44,235 


4,195 

*t. 

219 


1,036 


2,897 

... 

3 0,606 


253 


9,000 

.* 

1,61,038 


The following tables give icceipts and charges of tlic local funds 


One per cent, road ceas 

Itecei£>t8 



l.%185 

„ ,, Sclioid cess 

... 

... 


13,062 

i ,, District Dak 

... 

... 


32,66 

3 ,, Local and margin 

... 

... 

3A.400 

Education fund 

•*. 

.M 

•** 

9,497 

Dispensary tuad 

... 

... 

... 

2,727 

round fund ... 

.*• 



4,125 

Nazul fund 

... 



72 


Total 

«•« 

... 

74,264 

Provincial uUoloicnt 


... 

50,451 


Grand 

... 

ft. 

1,24,715 

Kdneation 

Charges. 



28 627 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

• •9 

••• 

... 

4,699 

District Dak ... 



• •• 

3,321 

Pound 


• •• 

... 

620 

Nazul 




6,796 

Public Works ... 


... 

• •• 

.•« 

CoLiimanications 



36,591 

... 

Civil Buildings, &c. 



32,754 

a*. 

Establishmeut, 3ic. 


«.« 

9,608 

80,058 


Total 



1,24,939 


f 










